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PREFACE. 



■*©^ 



THE following pages were written as a course of 
Lectures; which, however, were not delivered. 
They are now presented to the public in their original 
form and arrangement, though with some alterations 
in the substance of their contents, in the belief that a 
review of the organization and outward life of the 
Christian Church, as exhibited in the New Testament, 
and compared with the Church in the post-apostolic 
times, especially in what is termed the Nicene period, 
will suggest some useful thoughts for the Church of 
England in the crisis through which it is now passing. 

The words which M. de Pressensi wrote a few years 
ago in the Preface of his ' Church History ' have lost 
none of their force and truth at the present time. " II 
n*est pas un seul parti religieux qui n'^prouve le besoin 
ou de se raffermir ou de se transformer. Les Eglises 
nies du grand mouvement du seizi^me si^cle sont toutes 
engag^es dans une crise s6rieuse." 

Whether this crisis shall in our case issue in good, 
or in evil, is almost identical with the question whether 
the English Church has sufficient wisdom to see what 
ought to be done, and sufficient courage to do it 
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PREFACE. 



The object of these Lectures is not to advocate the 
views or opinions of any Church party, or theological 
school ; but to present to thoughtful men a view of the 
Christian religion in its original form ; to mark some of 
the differences between Scripture truth and Church tradi- 
tion, between the primitive state of Christianity as it 
came from the Apostles, and what it became in the 
hands of uninspired men ; and from thence to point 
out some obvious suggestions for our consideration at 
the present time. 

It has been thought desirable in almost every case, 
instead of merely giving references to quote the words oi 
the authorities appealed to ; and to these the attention 
of the reader is especially requested. 



Twickenham, 
May^ 1871. 
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LECTURE I. 



THE APOSTLES AND THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 
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I. 

THE APOSTLES AND THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 



THERE are in the New Testament several names 
and titles given to Christians as individual men, 
each one in and for himself believing in Christ, and guided 
by His Spirit: and many doctrines and preceptive 
instructions are addressed to them in this character, 
with a view to their personal edification, and their pro- 
gress in the Christian life. 

But however true it may be that this individual 
Christianity is the first and most important ; — and that 
his own particular religious state is the first and most 
important consideration for each human soul ; — it is 
evident that it was from the beginning the intention 
of the Divine Founder of our religion that there should 
be societies or communities of His disciples, acting 
together as united members of a corporate body, with 
mutual relations to each other as well as to Himself, 
and with mutual duties connected with this union. 

B 2 



4 THE APOSTLES AND 

Different names are accordingly given to them, — some 
with a figurative, and others with a more literal mean- 
ing, — descriptive of this religious incorporation, and ex- 
hibiting different aspects of its nature and desigfn. 

As therefore the subject which I propose to consider 
embraces the Ecclesiastical Polity of the Apostles of 
Christ — or the organization and outward life of the 
Apostolic Church as it appears in the New Testament — 
it. may be well first of all to notice, briefly, the most 
prominent of these descriptive names, and the manner 
in which the apostolic office and work are set forth in 
connection with them. 

I. — Christians represented as a temple. 

One of the most striking figures, by which the cor- 
porate life of Christians is described, represents them 
as a magnificent and sacred builing — a temple of God 
wherein He spiritually dwells. In this figure each 
Christian is one of the stones built up into the gradually 
rising structure ; — the apostles are sometimes tht founda- 
tion, or stones first laid in the building, sometimes them- 
selves the builders of the temple ; — and Jesus Christ is 
in one aspect the builder, in another the foundation^ and 
in another the chief corfier-stone. Thus our Lord said to 
Peter, " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church." St Paul wrote to the Ephesians, " Ye arc 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and propheta^ 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone, in 
whom all the building fitly framed together growethj 
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unto a holy temple in the Lord ; in whom ye also are 
builded together for a habitation of God through the 
Spirit." And to the Corinthians, " Ye are God's build- 
ing ; — as a wise master-builder I have laid the founda- 
tion, and another buildeth thereon ; — other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ." And St. Peter, in similar terms, " To whom 
coming as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, 
but chosen of God and precious, ye also as living stones 
are built up a spiritual house." 

2. — Christians represented as t/ie body of Christ, 

Another figure which frequently occurs in the Pauline 
Epistles, — a figure more simple and familiar, but more 
rich in spiritual sympathies, and in the view which it dis- 
plays of the Christian's life, strength, health, and joy, in 
his union with the Saviour,— describes the whole number 
of Christian people as a body — the body of Christ ; 
— Christ Himself being the head, and each Christian 
one of the members, — so that the whole together are even 
said to be " Christ." Thus to the Corinthians it is written, 
" For as the body is one and hath many members, and 
all the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body, so also is Christ ; for by one spirit we are all 
baptized into one body." The Ephesians are exhorted 
to "grow up into Him in all things which is the head, 
even Christ ; from whom the whole body, fitly joined 
together, and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
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measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in love." In a similar manner the 
bringing in of Christians indiscriminately from all nations 
is spoken of as "the mystery," or once hidden truth, 
"that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the 
same body, and partakers of His promise in Christ by 
the Gospel." The various Church ministrations, to 
which the different gifts of grace gave birth, are said 
to have been designed " For the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ." And those who departed from essential 
Christian truth are described as " not holding the head, 
from which all the body by joints and bands having 
nourishment ministered and knit together increaseth 
with the increase of God." 

But of far more frequent occurrence than either of 
these figurative appellations are the two names of a 
" Kingdom," and a " Church ;" which represent not by 
way of similitude, but as a matter of fact, the united 
state and position of Christ's disciples; — the former 
expression appearing most frequently in the Gospel 
narratives, as commonly used by Jesus Himself in his 
public life among the Jewish nation ; while the latter 
occurs more often, though not exclusively, in the Acts 
and Epistles, as employed by the Apostles in their 
ministrations in the world at large. 

3. — Christians the subjects of a kingdom. 
In the very beginning of the Gospel it was declared 
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that the mission of Jesus was to establish in the world 
a kingdom — the kingdom of heaven or of God— of which 
He was Himself to be the king. John the Baptist, as 
His forerunner, proclaimed, "The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand." Jesus Himself, at the first commencement 
of His ministry, published the same announcement. He 
called His public teaching, "preaching the kingdom of 
God ;" He told those who rejected Him that "the 
kingdom of God had come upon them before they were 
aware" — l<f>0aa€P i<f> vfm<s: and in the "good confession " 
which He witnessed before Pilate, He acknowledged 
Himself to be a King — not indeed of this world's king- 
doms, but of a kingdom founded on divine truth, and 
containing the lovers of truth as its subjects. 

The Apostles of Christ were heralds sent forth to pro- 
claim this kingdom, and to invite men into it They 
preached "the Gospel of the kingdom." Those who 
assisted them in their ministrations were styled their 
" fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God." Those who 
listened to their proclamation, and joined themselves to 
their company, were assured that they were " no longer 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints;" — ^they were "called into God's kingdom;" — 
" translated into the kingdom of his dear Son." 

4. — Christians formed into a church — iiacKriaUi. 

The word "Church" — iiucKriala — signified primarily 
any number of men possessing common privileges, and 
called out {eKKkriroi), or summoned, to meet together for 
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the exercise of some common or united functions. And 
in the New Testament it is used especially of Christian 
men in their collective capacity, having been called by 
God's grace out of the darkness of sin and condemna- 
tion into the light and liberty of the Gospel covenant ; 
and in Christ, as citizens of His kingdom, enjoying 
common privileges, and entitled to united action as a 
lawfully constituted community. 

The word thus used is found in the New Testament 
with either a comprehensive or a restricted meaning — 
in the singular or the plural number — the Church, a 
Church, or Churches. 

{a.) In its highest and most comprehensive significa- 
tion it denotes all real Christians, who have been, are, 
or will be, on earth, and who will be united in Christ's 
kingdom of glory. It is in this sense that St Paul 
speaks of " the general assembly and Church of the first- 
bom which are written in heaven." In this sense the 
Church is the true body of Christ, "the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all ; " in which the glory of God will be 
displayed "throughout all ages world without end." 

{b) It is also used to signify the "Visible Catholic 
Church," /. e,, all professing Christians living at any 
given time upon earth : in which sense, " The Lord 
added to the Church daily those who were being saved ; " 
and St Paul exhorted the Corinthians to "give none 
offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to 
the Church of God." 

if,) But this word is much more frequently used with 
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meaning to denote a distinct Christian com- 
a particular place; in which connection it 
observed that in the apostolic writings it is 
of a country or nation. It is always the 
a city or town. Neither is it ever said to be 
of any given town ; * but always in or at the 
else the Church of the inhabitants, i,e. the 
(habitants of the town ; as " the Church which 
salem ; " " the Church that was in Antioch ; " 
h of the Laodiceans." Whenever the Christ- 
ountry or nation are spoken of collectively, 
s always in the plural number; as, "The 
* Galatia ;" " The Churches of Judea," There 
iple of a " National Church " in the New 



lastly, in its most restricted meaning, the 
plied to a congregation assembling in one 
[iristian worship ; as, " The Church that is in 
; " " When ye come together in the Church," 



7//, but not a real, 
ound in Rev. ii. i, 
gel of the Church of 
It this is an error, for 
e, T^ hrf^fiKi^ t^j 
ki7(rfaf, not *L<p4<Tou; 
that T^ iy *Zp4ir^ is 
iding. 

very circumstances of 
: could be no such 
•National Church** in 
period. National 
vcver justifiable and 
certain periods of 



national life, are not divine or apos- 
tolic institutions. Their propriety 
rests altogether on the ground of 
general expediency and public ad- 
vantage ; and to attempt to furnish 
them with a higher sanction by 
arguments drawn from the theocratic 
government of the Jewish people 
seems to me to savour but little of 
sound reasoning, and to confound 
together some of the distinctive 
characteristics of two widely differ- 
ent dispensations. 
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t.e. in your assembly as a Christian congregation ; — and, 
" if the whole Church be come together into one place." 

But the word is never used in the New Testament to 
signify a building or a place of worship : ® nor does it 
ever mean Christian ministers as distinguished from the 
general body of Christians. On the contrary, in two 
instances, it is found to signify the Laity or general body 
as distinguished from the Apostles and Elders ; thus, 
" they were received of the Church, and of the Apostles 
and Elders, and it pleased the Apostles and Elders with 
the whole Church," who are afterwards in the same 
chapter designated as "the Apostles, and the Elders, 
and the Brethren." * 



• The word Church in I Cor. xi. 
1 8 — 22, is sometimes represented as 
meaning a building ; but no reason 
can be assigned for this, except the 
puerile one (which would justify 
any amoimt of erroneous translation), 
that such a xt.TAtTVTi!gwill tnake sense 
in this particular passage. There is 
no good example of kKKKy\via. mean- 
ing a building earlier than the third 
century. 

^ It is by no means an unneces- 
sary or trivial thing to mark these 
different significations of the word 
Church. What may justly be af- 
firmed of the Church in one sense, 
may be a fatal delusion when applied 
to it in another. And the want of 
clearly distinguishing between such 
differences has been at the root of 
many evils in the course of eccle- 
siastical history. Thus, in the third 
century, both Novatian and his or- 



thodox opponents fell into the same 
fundamental error of confonnding 
the visible with the invisible Chordi, 
though they differed in the impli- 
cation of their mistaken notion. 
Throughout the Nicene period, the 
same unfortunate mistake wrought 
incalculable mischief in doctrine 
and in practice. It is needless to 
say that it has dominated in the 
Church of Rome. And even now 
there are those amongst oorselTci 
who to this ancient misapprehension 
join the additional error of confound* 
ing their own particular Church 
platform with that of the whole 
Catholic Church, to the great detri- 
ment of Christian feeling, and the 
encouragement of a blind and un- 
charitable bigotry. 

*' Inextricable confusion and 
dangerous error must arise, unless 
we keep distinct two things — abso- 
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Of this Gospel Church in its highest and most com- 
prehensive meaning our Lord Jesus Christ is declared to 
be the Head ; — the source of life to each member of this 
His body ; — the chief shepherd of this flock and fold. 
But while all true Christians are thus united to Him, 
and have in Him a common life, the Church, in this 
sense, being at present altogether a spiritual body, has 
no visible form or organization, in the regulation of 
which man has anything to do, however human instru- 
mentality may be employed in bringing men, one after 
another, into it The place and time of its manifestation 
in its completeness as an organized community, — or 
what St. Paul terms a irokirevfuiy — is not on earth or in 
the existing gospel dispensation. 

The Church which the Apostles were sent forth to 
constitute and establish in the world, though possessing 
spiritual blessings, and containing within it those who 
have an inner spiritual life in Christ, is yet a visible 
body, Catholic or one in nature, privilege, doctrine, and 
position, so far as any portion of it succeeds in realising 



lutely difTerent in themselves, and 
yet too often regarded as one and 
the same — I mean, on the one 
hand, visible Christianity^ or the 
system of Christian doctrines and 
practices existing or established in 
this and that country, sometimes 
giving direction to the coarse of 
events on the great stage of affairs, 
sometimes depressed and confined 
within the narrowest limits ; and, 
on the other hand, the True Church 



[the portion of the invisible Catholic 
Church] on earth, or the aggregate 
of individuals, whether scattered or 
congregated, whose hearts have 
been quickened from above, and 
whose dispositions and conduct are 
actually governed by the genuine 
motives of the Gospel ; in a word, 
the children of God, of whatever 
name or communion." — * Ancient 
Christianity,' p. 433. 
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its professed character and state ; but including any 
number of Christian societies, which, as far as human 
authority is concerned, are independent of each other. 
It is this visible Catholic Church, — as a community,— or 
number of communities, of professedly Christian men, — 
in the regulation of which human agency has in all ages 
had a part to take and a duty to perform ; and the 
polity of which as instituted by the Apostles we have 
now to consider. 

The two names of a Kingdom and a Church, although 
sometimes apparently used as synonymous and inter- 
changeable, yet represent the Christian body under 
different aspects, and correspond respectively with the 
moral and the religiotis position of Christ's disciples. 
And, in connection with this distinction, it may be ob- 
served, that the kingdom of God, with Jesus as its king, 
began during the Saviour's life upon earth ; but the 
Church was not brought into existence until after He 
had left the world. 

Jesus Himself commenced his kingdom ; and those 
who attached themselves to Him became its citizens. 
Jesus Himself made known the great moral principles 
which were to regulate His subjects ; as may be seen in 
a condensed form in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
more diffusively in other portions of the Gospel narra- 
tives.® He shewed plainly in the course of His instruc- 



• Some rationalistic writers have moral Rabbinical teacher, intro- 
unfairly seized on this circumstance (lacing a purified Judaism without 
to represent that Jesus was only a adding a single doctrine to the 
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tions that the moral life, or citizenship, in His kingdom 
was not a mere enforced subjection to the yoke of law, 
or an outward conformity with the letter of command- 
ments ; but a life proceeding from an inward power 
imparted by His spirit to those who were united to Him, 
as fruitful branches of the living vine; — a life acting 
through the influence of love, and not of a slavish fear, 
producing a happy, spiritual, and enlarged obedience 
to His will, and extending to every particular of the 
Christian character. And all that was left for His 
Apostles, in this portion of their work, was to proclaim 
and inculcate what Christ Himself had taught, — to teach 
men that ** the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
made His subjects free from the law of sin and death " 
(Rom. viii. 2), in order that they might live the new life 
unto God ; — and to exhort them to walk in a manner 
worthy of the vocation wherewith they had been called, 
— the heavenly citizenship to which they had been 
admitted. 

But the Church was not begun until after the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost ; and it is never mentioned, except prospec- 
tively, before that time. Men could be admitted into 
the kingdom of Christ, as soon as they were willing to 



older religion. They ignore the 
important facts that Christianity, as 
a religion^ could not exist until after 
the death of Christ ; and also that, 
although the Christian life in its 
moral aspect is the more prominent 



in the Gospels, yet the great Chris- 
tian doctrines are also alluded to ; 
and, above all, the historical foun- 
dation of those doctrines is most 
distinctly recorded. 
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submit to His authority, and to conform to the life 
which He lived and taught ; but they could not be 
formed into a Church, until they believed in Him as the 
Son of God, — the Saviour of those who received Him, 
by the justifying righteousness of His life and the 
atoning sacrifice of His death, — and the imparter of 
the Holy Spirit, and the future judge of man ; and this 
could not be, until after His work on earth was done, 
and He had risen again, and ascended into heaven. 

The Apostles, therefore, were the founders of the 
Christian Church. They were its divinely appointed 
and infallible teachers and legislators. They were its 
supreme authorities on earth, to declare its doctrines 
and to prescribe its form and polity, — to admit into it 
and to exclude from it, — to bind and to loose, — to remit 
and to retain sins. They were in short to organize the 
Church as a regular society possessed of a definite 
character, with its own especial rights, privileges, and 
objects. They were to rule in it as long as they lived ; 
and it rested with them to leave such instructions for 
its future guidance, as they might consider necessary for 
its continuance and welfare, as a permanent institution 
in the world. 

To qualify them for this high office and important 
work the Apostles received a divine authority and power ^ 
from the commission of Christ, and the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit The authority was given them by 
Christ Himself, when He said to them, as recorded by 
St. Matthew, "Go ye therefore and teach— or rather 
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lujiJBvfT€v<raT€, make disciples of — all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things, what- 
soever I have commanded you ; and lo ! I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world." And when, as 
related by St John, He declared to them, ** As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you ; " and, " Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained." And a divine 
power was given to them by the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, of whom Jesus had told them beforehand, that 
when He was gone they should receive another Com- 
forter, to abide with them for ever — even the Holy Ghost, 
who would teach them all things, and bring all things to 
their remembrance, whatsoever He had said unto them ; 
and who, as the Spirit of truth, would " guide them into 
all the truth," iroLtrav Ttfv a\i]0€uiv, — which they were 
to proclaim to men. This was "the power from on 
high," for which, after His ascension, they | were "to 
tarry at Jerusalem." This power, as the last words 
of Jesus informed them, " they would receive, when 
the Holy Spirit came upon them," and thus fitted them 
to be His witnesses and ambassadors throughout the 
world 

And this power and authority were both combined in 
those words, so often, as I venture to think, misinter- 
preted and misapplied, which Jesus addressed to Peter — 
certainly not to the exclusion of the other Apostles — 
"Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
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Church ; ^ and I will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven"' (Matt xvL 19) — 



' I am unable to see that the 
"rock*' in this verse can mean 
anything l)ut Peter himself ; nor 
do I believe that any Christian 
scholar reading the original text 
woul<l assign to it any other mean- 
ing, if he had no special opinion 
which he was determined to main- 
tain. Some Protestant interpreters 
in their zeal against po|)ery have 
rejected this obvious meaning. Rut 
it is a very dangerous j)ractice, 
whatever be the motive, to make 
the sense of Scripture conform itself 
to our opinions, instead of making 
our opinions conform themselves to 
it. It is, moreover, difficult to see 
why Peter should not l)e called the 
** foundation" in this verse, as well 
as the Apostles in general in £ph. 
ii. 10. See also Rev. xxi. 14. The 
ancient fathers are but little to be 
relied on as interpreters of Scrip- 
ture ; and they differ from each 
other in their inter])retation of this 
verse. Augustin once held the 
common-sense view, and aften^'ards 
changed his opinion. But his 
second thoughts were not always 
the best, seeing that he inveighed 
against the superstitions of his time, 
and then gave the weight of his 
authority to support them. Am- 
brose also held that Peter was the 
•' rock,' as Augustin acknowledges. 
" Dixi," he says, " in quodam loco 



de Apostolo Petro, quod in illo, tm- 
quam in petra, fundata sit ecclesia; 
(]ui sensus etiam cantatur ore mul- 
torum in versibus beatissixni Am- 
brosii, ubi de gallo gallinaceo ait : 
Hoc ipsa petra ecclesiae 
Canente culpam diluiL" 

Aug. lib. i. Retract, jcxi. 
So Cyprian, a centuiy earlier, says, 
** Petrus tamen, super quern aedifi- 
cata ab eodem domino fuerat ecde- 
sia, unus pro omnibus loquens et 
ecclesix- voce rcspondens, ait, do- 
mine, ad quern ibimus ? — EpisL 55, 
ad Cornelium. 

' 'Ilie words of this apostolic 
commission, '* I will give thee the 
keys," &c., have been a favourite 
text with Papal despotism, and have 
given occasion to some very gross 
delusions. 

Protestant divines, rejecting these, 
have yet too often entangled them- 
selves and their readers in unprofit- 
able s^KHTulations on these simple 
words. Romanists are, at any 
rate, consistent in their error when 
they use this text as a foundation 
for the pretended infallibility of 
their church ; for the words ad- 
dressed to Peter do distinctly speak 
of an infallii)le authority ; and if 
they ap])lied to successive ages of 
the Church, they would justify 
ecclesiastical pretensions of the 
papal type. But Protestants arc 
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words both of power and of authority, for he who has 
the keys given to him is both able and authorised to 
admit and to shut out ; while the last part of this com- 
mission declares this authority to be infallible, and 
makes the Apostle's words of command or solemn 
instruction, the Word of God to men.^ 



The Inward and Outward aspect of the Church, 

This Church of the apostolic times, as in every other 
period of its history, presents an inward and an outivard 
aspect. To the former belong the doctrines which the 
Apostles taught : the latter is exhibited in its apostolic 
form, — its institutions and laws. These two are, indeed, 
intimately connected together; for "the form of the 
Church, at any period, is a result primarily of its doc- 
trine. Its external phase in constitution and worship is, 



inconsistent when, denying the claims 
of Rome, they deduce for them- 
selves from this verse a divinely- 
given church authority, which they 
call the ** power of the keys." 

Every Church, as a lawfully con- 
stituted body sanctioned by Christ, 
has, in accordance with his will, a 
legitimate authority over its mem- 
bers, just as all other voluntary 
communities have over those who 
join them ; but it does not depend 
upon such texts as these. The 
words will justly apply to Peter and 
the other apostles alone. To them 
alone could it be said with truth, 
that '* Whatsoever they should bind 



or loose upon earth, would be 
bound and loosed in heaven." 

** As Peter was specially men- 
tioned by name in this giving of the 
keys, so he is specially named when 
the keys were first used on the day 
of Pentecost to admit the believing 
Jews into the Church. It was also 
Peter who, with these keys, opened 
the door of entrance to Cornelius 
and his friends, the first-fruits of 
Gentile Christianity. With the 
same keys, again, Peter and John 
shut out Simon of Samaria from 
the Church, when his real cha- 
racter was discovered. 
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for the most part, the necessary fruit and effect of the 
inner principle of doctrine and creed." (Guericke.) And 
conversely the outward form and constitution of a 
Church, — the laws or customs which regulate its worship 
and discipline, — the functions assigned to its officers^ — 
the ritual observed in its devotions, — and its whole 
action as a visible Christian body, — re-act with great 
force upon its inner life, — upon the doctrines which it 
most prominently teaches, — the manner in which those 
doctrines are received and held by its individual mem- 
bers, and the whole of their religious character and state. 
Neither can such outward forms be lightly passed by 
on the ground that the real strength and essence of such 
a religion as ours is the invisible spirit of its inner life. 
For every religion, however spiritual in its nature, must 
have some outward exhibition of its truths and principles^ 
— must have a visible organization, through which its 
inner life may act and be maintained, and its power duly 
exercised among men. Without these external things 
no visible Church could be gathered together or continue 
to exist, — no Christian community — and, possibly, no indi- 
vidual Christian — could long preserve his religion unim- 
paired. The importance, therefore, of the external action 
in any Christian Church, though it must be confined to 
its own proper sphere, can hardly, within that sphere, J)c 
exaggerated, or too highly placed. Outward forms and 
ordinances are not, indeed, the life, yet they are neces- 
sary as means and instruments of the life s powers and 
influences. They stand related to the real life and spirit 
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of a Christian Church nearly as the organs of the human 
body do to the soul, — dead and powerless by themselves, 
yet requisite for the soul's contact with the material 
world. And as in the man, considered as a creature of 
this world, his best and soundest condition is when his 
body, healthy and complete in every limb, subserves and 
exhibits the action of a healthy mental state ; — so that is 
the best and soundest condition of a Church on earth, 
when an external organization, healthy and complete in 
all its parts, most freely and fully displays the working 
of a divine life within ; — neither by an excess of laws and 
ceremonies, causing the true spirit to be lost sight of in 
adherence to the form ; — nor by an opposite defect and 
want of forms preventing the spirit, from its ver>' 
spirituality, from being apprehended by ordinary men ; 
— nor by unauthorised, unsound, or questionable ob- 
servances and rules giving erroneous views of Christian 
doctrine, — hindering the healthy action of Christian 
feeling, — unduly fettering Christian liberty, — or distorting 
the fair proportions of Christian truth, which it is the 
office of the Church to cherish and make known. 

Hence in every Church a due attention to its outward 
organization, — its regulations, ceremonial, government, 
and polity in general, — is intimately connected with its 
mo«t vital interests, and can never with safety be omitted, 
or regarded as a matter of slight and trivial concern.* 



* With regard to our own beth, when it was more imperatively 
Church, surely there never was a called to a large and scriptural con- 
time since the reign of Queen Eliza- sideration of such questions with all 
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For this reason the outward aspect and constitution of 
the apostolic Church, as it is exhibited in the New 
Testament, has seemed to me a subject not likely to be 
unprofitable, even when handled with no more power 
than I can hope to bring to it, and to no wider an extent 
than the limits of these lectures will allow. And in 
dwelling upon this subject I purpose at the same time to 
wander so far into the regions of the post-apostolic 
Church, as to compare, in certain striking respects, the 
institutions and practices of the apostolic age with those 
of the three following centuries, — especially th^t latter 
portion of them which is commonly called the Nicene 
period. 

It seems to me the more important to take this double 
view of the subject, because there is so very much in the 
aspect of Church thought and action at the present time, 
which demands from true and earnest Christian men an 
impartial and unshrinking consideration not only of the 
teaching of the New Testament, but also of the real 
teaching of the Nicene Church, and of the authority sup- 
posed to be attached to it. Notwithstanding the still 
generally acknowledged supremacy of Holy Scripture 



and gravity. The 
dangers which liuog over the 
Church of England al the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century 
may seem to us now more alarming 
Ihan those of the present diy ; but 
the Churchmen of those times made 
light af the storm, until it burst 
upon Iheir heads. With less vio- 



lent elements, perhaps, on the sur- 
face, but with deeper grounds of 
apprehension underneath, the na. 
tional Church, endangered from 
within and from without, is still, 
unfonunately, shrinking from that 
which alone, humanly speaking, 
could ensure its safety. 
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amongst us, the main curfent of Church opinion on all 
questions of polity and practice (to say nothing here of 
doctrines) has for a very considerable time been setting 
strongly towards the ecclesiastical system of the third 
and fourth centuries, to the neglect, in this respect, of 
the New Testament ; and many are carried quietly along 
with the tide, knowing little or nothing of the shore to 
which it is wafting them. The movement, which was 
commenced in our Church nearly forty years ago, and 
which has gradually extended its influence under various 
forms and phases, until it is now felt throughout our 
ecclesiastical life, was begun and carried on by men, who 
diligently and perseveringly brought to bear upon the 
public mind their stores of learning, gathered, not from 
the Apostles, but from the post-apostolic Fathers ; not 
from the divinely taught Church of the New Testament, 
but from the humanly deteriorated Church of a later 
time. The opponents of this Oxford school of theology 
cried out against what seemed to be the Romanistic 
nature of its teaching; — a considerable number of its 
teachers and disciples ended their career in the Church 
of Rome ; — and Romanizing predilections and practices 
are still plainly seen in some of its adherents. Yet it 
was a mistake to suppose that Rome was the proposed 
object of the Oxford Tractarians* aims or wishes. The 
accomplished leaders of that movement were no doubt 
perfectly sincere, when at an early period of their course 
they denied the charge of Rome-ward tendencies which 
was brought against them. It was not into conformity 
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with the Church of Rome, but into conformity with the 
Church of the fourth century, that they desired to bring 
us. It was only at a later time that some of them, dis- 
covering the end to which their accepted principles 
naturally led, but which they had not at first perceived, 
honestly went over to the Romish communion. And 
even now, after the long, and for the most part trium- 
phant, career which this Church party has pursued, it is 
only the very advanced members of it who distinctly 
hold Romanistic tenets, and long for an actual re-union 
with the Papal See. The greater number, the more 
moderate and less deeply imbued portion of the High 
Church or Anglo-Catholic school, who do not denounce 
the English Reformation as a blunder and a crime, desire 
still, with a consciousness more or less indistinct, to draw 
as near as they can, in doctrine and in practice, to the 
model of the Church, as it existed before the supposed 
commencement of the Papacy ; — or at any rate they 
entertain a great reverence for the Nicenc period, as if 
the true Christian system had then reached its perfec- 
tion, and as if the doctrines and practices then in forces 
were in some way or other binding upon Christians now. 
Yes, and even with some, who do not by any means 
belong to the High Church school, there may be found 
a vague feeling that the Nicene period enjoys a kind of 
authority in the Church of England beyond that of any 
other time. And so when " Church authority " or 
" Church principles," instead of the teaching, or as sup* 
plemental to the teaching, of the New Testament, are 
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urged upon our acceptance under the penalty of our 
being considered untrue to the Catholic Church, if we 
reject them, the Church as it was in the fourth century 
is intended. 

And all the while there is frequently a profound igno- 
rance of what the Church system at that time really was, 
and of the extent to which it had departed from the 
simplicity of the apostolic age and truth. 

In the following pages therefore some particulars of 
that Church system will be noticed in connection with 
the apostolic practices, with which they are contrasted ; 
and in the meanwhile I would observe in general terms 
respecting it, that it is not at all surprising if modem 
Anglo-Catholicism, while following the Nicene Church, 
has been popularly accused of Romish tendencies ; or 
if some of the leaders or promoters of this theology have 
joined themselves to the Papal Church. Nor is it by 
any means so extraordinary or outrageous a thing, as it 
might at first sight be deemed, when clergymen of the 
Church of England, — a Church which protests against 
Romish errors, — seem to conform their ministrations as 
nearly as possible to the rites and ceremonies of Rome. 
For almost all the doctrines and* practices which charac- 
terize modem Romanism, are to be found only a little 
less intensified in times long before the date of what is 
considered the commencement of the Papal system ; begin- 
ning, indeed, at the end of the second century, — making 
large growth, and gaining strength and development in 
the third and fourth, — and numbering among its ad- 
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herents, expositors, and supporters, the greatest names in 
patristic divinity.^ And consequently a reverent and 
admiring study of those times, pursued to any length, 
must exert a powerful, if not an irresistible, influence in 
this direction, — an influence which naturally and neces- 
sarily lands the captivated student in something scarcely 
distinguishable from full-grown Romanism, — unless the 
New Testament is placed high and alone above all other 
authorities in his mind, and the words and deeds of the 
best and most honoured of men and Churches, are con- 
stantly brought to the test of the inspired record, and of 
the apostolic teaching in the really primitive Church. 
And as long as the Church of the third and fourth cen- 



J Full and irrefragable proofs of 
this assertion, which may seem 
strange and incredible to some 
worthy men, are to be found in the 
ecclesiastical writers of the period. 
Our Church histories arc, in this 
respect, of very little use. Bing- 
ham's ' Antiquities * (if it be an 
edition in which the original autho- 
rities are quoted at length) sup- 
plies many useful materials for 
forming a sound judgment on some 
particulars ; but he passes . too 
lightly over many points which are 
the most necessary for the discovery 
of the truth ; and his explanations 
and inferences are often too inno- 
cent to be of any value. 

A large amount of most valuable 
information, with authorities quoted 
or referred to, is contained in 
'Ancient Christianity,* by Isaac 
Taylor, first published thirty years 



ago^an unanswerable book, which 
deserves more attention than it has 
received from English Churchmen ; 
and which may be studied with 
advantage by all who wish to know 
the source and end of modem 
Anglo-Catholicism. 

Mede*s learned work on 'The 
Apostacy of the Latter Times,' may 
also be read with advantage in con- 
nection with this subject. 

In Appendix A. I have endea- 
voured to give, within a short com- 
pass, a synopsis of the doctrines 
and practices which are sometimes 
thought to be exclusively Roman- 
istic, but which were maintained by 
the Christian Church before or at 
the end of the fourth century. The 
attention of the reader is specially 
requested to the proofs which are 
there given for every statement. 
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turies is regarded with especial reverence, and its autho- 
rity over us is even partially admitted^ it will be possible 
for our clergy, who desire to reproduce its system, to 
draw through it quite close to Romanism, without being 
self-convicted of unfaithfulness or dishonesty, — but on 
the contrary having many pleas wherewith to satisfy 
their own conscience, and to excuse, if not to justify, 
their proceedings. Such Anglo-Catholics often seem to 
feel that they need not go over to Rome, because they 
can thus make a Rome for themselves where they are, 
without the painfulness and scandal of a secession. 

But the opinion that we are bound dutifully to submit 
to the authority, and ought to be guided by the practice 
and example, of the Church as it was in the first three, 
four, or any other centuries, however prevalent and 
plausible, is delusive and ensnaring. The Church of the 
apostolic period is the only Church in which there is 
found an authority justly claiming the acknowledgment 
of Christian bodies in other times. And such authority is 
found in this Church, — not because it was possessed of a 
truer catholicity, or a purer constitution, or a more primi- 
tive antiquity, than belong to succeeding ages ; for neither 
antiquity, nor purity of form, nor catholicity, confers any 
right to govern or command ; but because it was under 
the immediate rule and guidance of the Apostles ; and 
it is their infallible judgment alone, as exhibited in this 
Church, which has a legitimate claim to our submission.* 



^ Pressens^ says of the apostolic est toutefois une periode de son his- 
age in his forcible language, ** n toire, qu'il importe de distinguer 
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Of the Church of no other period can the same be 
said, because the Apostles had no successors in their 
office.* They stand alone. They stand alone as the 



des autres ; c^est T&ge apostolique. 
Sa mission speciale fut de con- 
server au monde le souvenir vivant 
du Christ. L'Eglise primitive est 
I'intcrm^diaire oblige entre nous et 
lui ; elle seule nous le fait con- 
nattre ; elle est pour nous commc le 
canal qui nous apporte Teau de la 
source. Aussi a-t-elle re^u les dons 
necessaires 4 Taccomplissement de 
sa mission. H en est deux surtout 
(]ui lui sont parti culiers. Elle est 
TEglise de 1' Apostolat, et TEglisede 
1' Inspiration. D*une part, elle est 
le temoin imm^diat du Christ, et 
de I'autre elle a re^u Tesprit de 
Dieu dans une mesure extraordin- 
aire, afin de poser solidement le 
fondement, sur lequel TEglise de 
tous les temps devait ^tre assise." — 
* Histoirc des Trois Premiers Sli- 
des,' vol. i. p. 350. 

' " Ipsius Apostolatus nulla suc- 
cessio. Finitur enim legatio cum 
legato, nee ad successores ipsius 
transit," 'Staple,' quoted by 
Hooker (Eccl. PoL vii. § 4), who 
remarks upon it, *'Such as deny 
Apostles to have any successors at 
all in the office of their Apostleship, 
may hold that opinion without con- 
tradiction to this of ours, if they 
will explain themselves in declaring 
what truly and properly Apostle- 
ship is. In some things every 
presbyter, in some things only 
bishops, in some things neither the 



one or the other are the Apostles* 
successors." 

It might with equal truth and 
force be added that in some things 
e7;ery Christian man is a successor 
of the Apostles. The Apostles 
ordained presbyters, and so do 
bishops ; the Apostles preached 
Christ, and so do presbyters ; the 
Apostles believed in Jesus, and so 
do Christian men ; but all this has 
really nothing to do with the ques- 
tion whether the Apostles had any 
successors in their Apostleship. In all 
the essential powers and authority 
of the Apostles' office they had, and 
could have, none to succeed them. 
And the question is not fairly met 
and argued by Hooker. 

Indeed, in spite of the high esti- 
mation in which Hooker has 
always been justly held, in spite of 
his great and admirable qualities — 
his genius, learning, eloquence, 
and piety — a thoughtful and unpre- 
judiced man will hardly read 
through the whole of his 'Eccle- 
siastical Polity' (which I suspect 
very few of our modem divinity 
students do), without once and 
again feeling that he is listening to 
an advocate bent upon saying all 
that can be said on one side, and 
not always having the best of the 
argument, rather than a fair investi- 
gator of the truth ; and regretting 
that never since his time has an 
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divinely inspired teachers, legislators, and rulers in 
Christ's Church and kingdom. They stand alone as 
men appointed and commissioned by Christ Himself, and 
not by man ; whereas all Christian ministers since their 
time, of whatsoever order or degree, have been fallible 
men, and have been appointed and commissioned by 
man, — by the authority of the particular Church in 
which they were to minister. 

The promise of our Lord, that He would be with the 
Apostles even to the end of the world, as it did not 
secure to them a continuance on earth beyond their own 
generation, so neither did it engage or imply that others 
with a similar power and authority should succeed them. 
With faithful preachers of Christ, and sound teachers of 
His word and doctrine, and diligent pastors of His flock, 
their divine Master has in all ages been present by His 
Spirit But no Christian ministers having received the 
commission or inspiration of the Apostles, none of them 
could inherit the apostolic office, nor could they indivi- 
dually or in any collective body ever possess the apostolic 
authority. And as no Church ministers, so neither the 
Church itself of any post-apostolic time, (in whatever 
mode we may suppose it to have uttered a united 
voice), has ever had any apostolic or divine authority to 
which after-ages owed submission. 

The opinion that such submission is due to the Church 



authoritative and impartial judge and obtained a just verdict in the 
summed up the case between cause. 
Hooker and his Puritan opponents, 
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of any given period, can be justified only on the supposi- 
tion that the Church of that period was infallible : that 
in fact our Lord was then so present with the visible 
Church, as to miraculously exempt it from error in the 
exercise of its legislative and administrative functions, 
in doctrine and in practice. But if so, is there any 
ground whatever for rejecting the claims of infallibility 
such as are persistently and consistently put forward by 
the Church of Rome ? Is there any ground whatever 
for ascribing this divine sanction to the Nicene period, 
and denying it to the modem Papacy ? For surely it is 
impossible, with any show of reason or truth, to draw the 
line at any one place in the history of the Church, after 
the Apostles had been withdrawn ; and to say, before 
this the Church was divinely preserved from error, — after 
this it was fallible and erred. 

Nor can the nearness of the early Church to the 
Apostles' time be with any effect pleaded in behalf of 
its authority. For it is not being near to truth and 
wisdom that makes men true and wise. And there is 
unquestionable evidence that soon after the Apostles 
disappeared, the Church was no longer always guided 
by the spirit of truth and wisdom ; but, on the contrary, 
gradually yielded to the seductions of error, — was cor- 
rupted by its contact with Judaism, Gnosticism, and 
Heathenism, and advanced more and more along the 
downward road of superstition and formality. 

The only deference, therefore, which we owe to Church 
antiquity, as distinguished from the inspired authority of 
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the Apostles, is this, — that whenever good men, either 
singly or unitedly, have said or done what is right and 
good, we should love to listen to them, and to tread in 
their steps — to follow them as they followed Christ. 
But we must use our own judgment, guided by Scrip- 
ture, reason, and experience, in deciding what is right or 
wrong in their words and deeds. 

I appeal, therefore, from the Nicene Fathers to the 
Apostles of Christ ; from patristic literature to the New 
Testament ; from ecclesiastical authorities and practices 
of post-apostolic centuries to the primitive Church of the 
apostolic age. To go back to that time, and to endea- 
vour, as far as possible, to reproduce the Church of the 
New Testament, is most needful for us now, if we would 
preserve a faithful and distinct acknowledgment of 
Christian truth amongst our people. By realizing as far 
as we may the ideal of that Church in our own com- 
munity, we shall best maintain its liberty and purity — 
we shall best meet the peculiar dangers of the present 
time, and prepare for the future which is at hand.™ 



■ The following words of Pres- 
sens^ are well worthy of the atten- 
tion of English Churchmen at the 
present time : ** Pour quiconque 
admet la divinite du Christianisme, 
I'Eglise de I'avenir a son type et 
son id^al dans ce grand passe qui 
remonte non pas k trois si^cles, 
mais ^ dix-huit si^cles en arri^rc. 
Le connattre toujour mieux pour le 
reproduire toujours plus fidelement, 
telle est la t^he de I'Eglise contem- 



poraine. C'est dans cette voie 
qu'elle trouvera la liberte et la 
saintete, ces deux attributs si 
etroitement lids et qui lui sont si 
ncccssaircs pour s'elever ^ la hau- 
teur de sa vocation actuelle. C'est 
dans cette voie qu'elle accomplira 
aussi dans sa thdologie ce progr^s, 
que tout prepare, et que tout con- 
seille, et qui ne sera qu'une appro- 
priation plus profonde de la doc- 
trine apostolique. 
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But in considering the constitution of the apostolic 
Church of the New Testament, it will be necessary to 
remark with as much precision as we can, and to bear in 
mind, throughout our investigations, the following dis- 
tinctions : — 

1. What, according to the apostolic record, is necessary 
and of perpetual obligation in the Church. 

2. What is non-essential and diseretionary^ being allow- 
able and under certain circumstances the best, but not 
neccssar)'^ or at all times right or desirable. 

3. What is excluded^ and expressly or virtually for- 
bidden, as unsuitable to the Christian dispensation, or 
inconsistent with its essential character and design. 

From \\iQ first and the last of these expressions of the 
apostolic judgment no Church ought ever to deviate. 
It is the duty and the wisdom of all Christian commu- 
nities carefully to retain, and to embody in their eccle- 
siastical regulations, whatever the inspired teachers and 
rulers of the original Church regarded as essential ; 
and with equal care to avoid in practice, and to exclude 
from their ordinances and polity, whatever is shown on 
the same authority to be alien to the Gospel principles 
or plan. On the other hand all non-essential things. 
which in the New Testament are not commanded or for- 



Puissc-t-clle y rcussir de nos jours 
moins imparfaitcmont que par Ic 
passe, ct remonter dans son dogme, 
com me dans son organisation, par 
dch\ toutcs les obscuritcs ct toutcs 



Ics cntraves humaincs jusqu*Au type 
apostolifjuc. Ricn nc lui est plus 
necessaire ]X)ur les luttes solennelles 
qui I'attendent." — * Histoire d« 
Trois Premiers Siccles,* — Preface. 
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bidden, or for which no obligatory form or mode has 
been prescribed, even where in some form or mode they . 
must have a place, and must have had a place, in the 
practical life of every Church, — all these are left to 
the discretion and judgment of each Christian commu- 
nity. Every such community is fully authorized to 
retain, change, or discontinue any ordinance or practice 
of this nature. It is wise and good for non-essentials to 
be always distinguished from things of perpetual obliga- 
tion, and to be altered when changes, or time, or circum- 
stance require such change of ministration.- It is wise 
and good for every Church from time to time to revise 
its formularies, and to consider with all gravity, but with 
all Christian freedom, whether any such alterations be 
required or no. It is very unwise, unapostolic, and un- 
christian to bind fast what the Apostles left unbound, 
and for one Church to condemn another for differences of 
judgment in such questions. It is very unwise and hos- 
tile to the best interests of a Church to regard its regula- 
tions, its liturgy, or its other formularies, as fixed for 
ever, and virtually unalterable, as if they were the em- 
bodiment of a divine inspiration or of an express com- 
mandment, and so to refuse all change, until at last what 
was a harmless practice becomes a hurtful superstition, 
or what was once believed to be a bond of union and 
strength becomes a source of division, weakness, or dis- 
ruption. It is a valuable remark of Richard Hooker 
that, "The superstition that riseth voluntarily and by 
d^rees which are hardly discerned, mingling itself with 
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the rites even of very divine service done to the only 
true God, must be considered of as a creeping and 
encroaching evil — an evil the first beginnings whereof are 
commonly harmless, so that it proveth only then to be 
an evil, when some further accident doth grow unto it, % 
or itself come unto further growth . . . This might be ex- 
emplified even by heaps of rites and customs, now super- 
stitions in the greatest part of the Christian world, which 
in their first original beginnings, when the strength of vir- 
tuous, devout, or charitable affection bloomed them, no 
man could justly have condemned as evil." (Eccl. PoL v. 3.) 
Furthermore, in endeavouring to arrive at just con- 
clusions respecting the mind and will of the Apostles on 
all such questions, it will be necessary to observe not 
only what they commanded, practised, or allowed, but 
also whether these commands and practices were of 
lasting obligation, or were only of a temporary or non- 
essential character. And it will be necessary also to 
notice some things not commanded or practised in the 
Apostolic Church — the Omissions in the New Testa- 
ment." Such omissions always prove as much as this — 
that the matter in question was left to the discretion of 
future Churches to adopt or to decline it ; but there are 
cases in which they lead us much further than this, 
and warrant — nay, enforce — the conclusion that what 
is omitted is in effect forbidden. 



" See ' Essays on the Omissions tions of them quoted in his ' King- 
in the New Testament,' by Arch- dom of Christ Delineated.' 
bishop Whately, especially por- 
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This negative argument from the omissions of Holy 
Writ may doubtless be rashly and illegitimately used, as 
it was most notably by the Puritans in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century ; but it ought not on that account to 
be neglected. For although many truths may be rightly 
believed, many actions in life be justly done, and many 
rites and practices in the Church be wisely adopted, 
without their being expressly sanctioned, or even men- 
tioned, in Holy Scripture, yet in all questions of which 
we know nothing except by divine revelation, or by 
the express direction of Christ or His Apostles, the 
negative ai^ument is conclusive ; and the omissions of 
the New Testament are in all such cases equivalent 
to authoritative prohibitions. 

I desire to bear in mind these considerations, as general 
principles of thought and argument, in all that I may 
have to say about the apostolic administration of the 
Church, and its bearing upon the times and questions of 
our own day. And as it is desirable in so wide a field, 
and one admitting of such various aspects, to select 
certain prominent points of view, and by dwelling on 
them to make our investigation as systematic and con- 
nected as we may, I purpose to consider the whole sub- 
ject under the following heads, each of which will be 
comprised in a separate lecture. 

The First Organization of the Church, with the officers 
who ministered in it. 

The Origin of the Form of the Church Ministry, with 
a further consideration of its nature and functions. 
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The Laity, or Church body at large, with their position 
and duties. 

The Places of Christian Worship, and the manner in 
which the public devotions were conducted. 

The Sacrament of Baptism. 

The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
And lastly — 

A review of the whole subject, with special reference 
to the application of it to our own time and Church. 



LECTURE 11. 



THE FIRST ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CHURCH. 



THE FIRST ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CHURCH. 



ON the very day that the Apostles received their 
full power from on high, and the divine seal and 
sanction was afiixed to their authority, they began to 
organize the Christian Church. The three thousand 
converts of the Day of Pentecost, without reckoning 
those who were daily added to them, must at once have 
required some system of administration ; some regula- 
tions for their orderly guidance as the professed dis- 
ciples of Christ ; some provision for their instruction in 
Christian doctrine and practice ; some arrangements for 
their meeting together as a united body, and for their 
common worship as a religious community. We could 
have had no reasonable doubt that these wants were 
supplied without delay, even if the sacred historian had 
not given us, as he has done in immediate connection 
with the first ingathering of disciples into the Church, a 
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detailed, though very brief, account of their public or 
social religious life. 

But the moment that we look at the Apostles as the 
organizers and legislators of the primitive Church, and 
enquire how they exercised these important offices, 
we are met at once by a very remarkable circum- 
stance, presenting us with a striking characteristic of 
the Christian dispensation in the form which it was 
to assume as a new religion ; and with an equally 
striking contrast to the divinely constituted form of 
the elder dispensation, which was now to be super- 
seded and pass away. The Jewish Church) as instituted 
and settled by the Mosaic Law, exhibited from the first 
an elaborate code of ordinances and regulations, pre- 
scribed by divine authority even in their niinute details. 
Their priesthood was not only expressly appointed by 
a divine selection, but arranged for all their future 
generations in a course from which no man was to 
presume to deviate. The modes in which their highest 
religious worship was to be conducted were marked 
out with an unalterable precision. Their whole ritual 
with all its ceremonies was given to them for their 
invariable use, without an authority being vested any- 
where in their Church to change or interfere with it 
And all these ordinances and statutes were at once 
recorded in a written document, that they might be 
preserved in their integrity to g^ide and bind succeeding 
ages. 
But the Apostles, habituated as they were to a reli* 
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gion thus formed and ordered, adopted no such plan 
in the institution of the Christian Church. They issued 
no such orders for regulating the form of Christ's reli- 
gion. There is no Leviticus in the New Testament. 
There are no "Apostolic constitutions"* truly so named. 
In all that relates to the outward life and polity of the 
Church the Apostles did not begin with promulgating 
a code of laws, and then shape the new community 
into a conformity with them. Still less did they record 
a series of fixed rules for the Church government or 
ceremonial of future times. On the contrary, they began 
with the formation of Christian communities ; necessarily 
giving them such directions as each case immediately 
required, but enforcing, as of general or permanent ob- 
ligation, only a few principles or obvious truths, which 
admitted of great variety in their practical application ; 
and leaving each community to exercise a large amount 
of independent discretion, and to develope its organiza- 
tion from within itself, if any further development should 
be needful. And they showed themselves throughout 
their whole course on earth much more solicitous to 
inculcate and cherish sound doctrine among Christian 
men, than to enjoin a precise ritual ; more concerned to 
maintain a unanimity of kindly feeling and mutual 



* The so-called ' Constitutiones 
Apostolicse' are a compilation of 
ecclesiastical formularies and regula- 
tions of various dates, from the 
second to the fourth or fifth century. 



some of which arc very good, and 
might with advantage be adopted 
by our own Church ; but none of 
them are of apostolic origin or 
authority. 
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forbearance, than to require a uniformity of opinion in 
non-essentials, or of observance in outward forms. 

This reftiarkable feature in the original constitution of 
the Church ought never jtp. have been, as it often has 
been, overlooked or disregStded by later times, exhibit- 
ing^, as it does, the liberty, the duty, and the responsibility, 
which Christian societies should recognise in dealing 
with ecclesiastical questions ; remembering that every 
particular Church in its present visible development is 
a human institution, formed and continued by man*^ 
authority and laws, and by man's authority and laws 
to be, when necessary, altered and reformed.^ 

It is very desirable, however, to know and mark what 
the Apostles ordered or sanctioned in the Church of their 
own time ; because whatever they appointed (whether 
designed to be perpetual or not) we may be confident 
was the very best for the time then being, and for the 



*' Grave and lamentable errors 
ami mischiefs have arisen, and must 
arise, from men's confounding 
together, sometimes unconsciously, 
w hat is divine and what is human, 
in their conception of a Church — a 
confusion which tends most effectu- 
ally to aggravate abuses, and to 
prevent their removal. 

It may be well maintained that 
"The Church" is a divine institu- 
tion, in accordance with the will 
and command of Christ, and upheld 
by His power and promises; but 
eacli particular Church, whether 
national or otherwise — however it 
may embrace a portion of this 



divine element, so far as it is 
faithful to Christ and Christian 
truth — is, nevertheless, in its special 
form, and in all the individualities 
of its regulations and observances, a 
work of men. ** All the Church's 
constitutions," it is well observed 
by Hooker, ** are of the nature of a 
human law " (Eccl. Pol. iii. 9), 
savouring therefore of man's imp>er- 
fection ; his wisdom, or folly ; his 
perception of truth, or entanglement 
in error ; his passion, pride, and 
perversity, it may be, as well as his 
sound judgment, piety, and discre- 
tion. 
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circumstances of those days and people. And just so 
far as the present time and the circumstances in which 
we are placed resemble them — to the same extent we 
may be equally confident that the apostolic form and 
order are the very best for us. And so far as there are 
wants in the Church which belong to every time and 
people, so far the manner in which these wants were 
met by apostolic injunctions is the best for the Church 
in ^yory age. 

And even where our position differs from that of the 
primitive Church, and needs a different mode of treat- 
ment the more effectually to encounter new difficulties 
and forms of evil, and to bring old Christian truths to 
bear with renewed force upon modern life and manners, 
a consideration of what the Apostles ordered, or did 
not order, — of their way of dealing with their own times 
and difficulties, or their silence respecting the course 
which they pursued, — may greatly assist us, either by 
the analogies of cases which differ, or by way of sug- 
gestion, caution, and warning, or even by showing us 
that our liberty in Christ is not restrained from meeting 
new requirements with new forms of. Christian policy, 
and from regulating Church practices in accordance with 
the specialities of our own age. Moreover, as the Church 
is now the Church of history as well as of revelation, 
linked with the past centuries, and inheriting portions 
of their tradition, it can never be unprofitable to go back 
further still to the original source of all Christian truth, 
and to see whether even long-cherished and inveterate 
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usages are conformed as much as they might be to the 
example of apostolic authority. 

A knowledge then of the mind and judgment of the 
Apostles, in matters of Church order and associated life, 
must be gained by considering what the New Testa- 
ment has recorded respecting the prescribed or per- 
mitted practice of the apostolic Church. And a con- 
sideration of the Christian ministry of that time will 
serve as a starting point in our enquiry to give us some 
insight into the general character of the ecclesiastical 
body and its common action as a Church. 

Now leaving out of view the apostolic office, which 
stands alone and separate from every other, the Christian 
ministry appears in the New Testament in two distinct 
forms. One of these had, at any rate in some places, 
an earlier existence than the other, though both for a 
while stood as it were side by side, and acted contem- 
poraneously together, until the former gradually dis- 
appeared, leaving the other still in force to become a 
permanent institution in the Church. 

These two forms of the Christian ministry may be 
called "the Ministry of Gifts," and *'the Ministry of 
Orders." 

The Ministry of Gifts comes first It belonged to 
apostolic times alone, when praeternatural or spiritual 
gifts, 'xaplajxaTdy usually by imposition of the Apostles' 
hands, were abundantly shed abroad in the Church. 

In the earliest part of this period it was exercised the 
most extensively, and probably in some places exclu- 
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sively, before the ministry of the other form was suffi- 
ciently matured. 

Some of the spiritual gifts then bestowed were specially 
adapted for congregational use, and the edification of 
religious assemblies. The gift of a spirit and utterance 
of prayer, the gifts of the " word of wisdom " and the 
"word of knowledge," the gift of prophecy, i.e,, not of 
/i^r^-telling future events, but/^r///-telling solemn truths 
—explaining and enforcing with fervid words the lessons 
of Scripture, and Christian doctrine practically applied 
— seem to have been bestowed for the express purpose 
of supplying what must have been a pressing want — 
sound instruction, impressive exhortation, and fervent 
but enlightened prayers — in the newly gathered Christian 
congregations. 

It is evident from the circumstances mentioned by St. 
Paul in connection with the Church at Corinth (i Cor. 
xL-xiv.) that the public worship there was not conducted 
by one or two ministers expressly chosen and appointed 
to the office ; but any one, who possessed a spiritual 
gift available for general edification, was permitted 
either to pray or prophesy ; to address words of exhorta- 
tion, instruction, or encouragement ; to lead the devo- 
tional singing with psalms or hymns of his own selection ; 
to speak in a foreign language,^ if either he himself or 



* The difficulties connected with aware, been satisfactorily explained, 

some of St. Paul's remarks about owing probably to the want of 

the "gift of tongues" in i Cor. fuller contemporary information. 

xiv. have never, as far as I am Those, however, who would repre- 
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some one else interpreted his words ; and in short to 
exercise his peculiar gifts with the full sanction of 
apostolic authority, and without any other restraint 
than a conformity to such wholesome general admoni- 
tions as, " Let all things be done unto edifying,** " Let 
all things be done decently and in order." 

This picture of the mode of conducting public worship 
at Corinth comes before us only incidentally, and is 
given as in consequence of certain disorders in that 
Church, which St. Paul found it necessary to reprove. 
But we can have no reasonable doubt that a similar 
mode prevailed in other Churches of the time ; seeing 
that the same spiritual gifts were very widely diffused, 
and there is no intimation in St. Paul's words that the 
custom of the Corinthians was at all confined to tliem. 

The ministrations of this nature were of great ad- 



sent these ** tongues " to have been, 
not foreign languages, but ecstatic 
and almost incoherent utterances, 
seem to reverse the order of sound 
interpretation, and to explain away 
what is clear and plain by that 
which is obscure. The account of 
these "tongues" in Acts ii. makes 
it evident that they were foreign 
languages, quite intelligible to the 
natives of their respective countries. 
In this chapter they are not called 
simply ** tongues," 7A.<tf<r<rof, but 
*' other tongues," Irtpots 7Aw(r(raiy, 
/. e. different languages, different 
from what they usually spoke. 
Those who heard them remarked, 
•* We hear every man in our own 



tongue," tJ. Ihi^ SioX^icry; and, 
** We do hear them speak in our 
tongues," ^iU€T^poiy7X«S<r<raif; where 
'^XSttrtra and SiclAeicrof are used 
as synonymous, and must mean a 
real and distinct language. And 
even in i Cor. xii. lo, ** divers 
kinds of tongues," yivj) yKuaaiiUf 
intimates the same thing, although 
there is no word for ** divers" in 
the original ; for ytmi must imply 
an orderly diversity^-different kinds. 
It surely cannot be right to set 
aside this positive evidence, because 
there is something in St. Paul's 
brief allusions to the Corinthian 
gifts which we cannot clearly under- 
stand. 
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vantage to the infant Church. For, although at Jeru- 
salem, while the Apostles were all there, a large number 
of congregations might have been supplied with the 
very best ministerial services at the hands of the twelve, 
and other experienced disciples of Christ ; yet, as soon 
as Churches began to be multiplied in other and more 
distant places, it would often have been difficult to find 
competent and trustworthy men to lead their public 
devotions, if this providential supply of spiritually-gifted 
persons had not been given to the Church. 

The possessors of these spiritual gifts were not, as far 
as we are informed, ordained or specially appointed to 
their office by any ceremony ; and hence their functions 
have been sometimes represented as merely one phase 
of the operation of that universal priesthood which 
belongs to all Christians ; or as the absence of all 
ministry in those times, when, as it is alleged, "all 
Christians were allowed, before the Church was fully 
settled, to preach, baptize, and expound the Scriptures 
in the Church." But that this was really an acknow- 
ledged and authorized ministry attached to the pos- 
sessors of such gifts, and exercised because of this 
possession, and not merely a liberty indulged in from 
the absence of all rule, appears still more plainly from its 
not being confined to edifying ministrations in social 
worship, but. extended to other spheres of labour also. 
For among the possessors of spiritual gifts are enu- 
merated not only such as those already named, but 
also " Teachers, helps, and governments, evangelists and 
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pastors," who are expressly declared (Eph. iv. 12) to be 
" for the work of the ministry ;" and all of whom could 
find employment for their gifts only in addressing them- 
selves to the general life of Church-members, or in 
endeavouring to bring in fresh accessions to the flock, 
and thus exercising just such a superintendence or 
influence over Christian communities, as we commonly 
include in the idea of a well-ordered parish under clerical 
supervision among ourselves.** 

A due consideration of this " Ministry of Gifts " in the 
earliest days of Christianity, — " those times of high and 
sanctified spiritual freedom " — both shows and justifies 
the custom of the public ministration of women at that 
time in the Church. The very ground and title of this 
ministry being the acknowledged possession of some 
spiritual gift — and such gifts being bestowed on women 
as well as men — the former as well as the latter were 
allowed to use them in the Christian assemblies! This 
seems to me quite evident from St. Paul's words in 
I Cor. xi. S, where he strongly condemns the practice 
of women " praying or prophesying " with tlie head un- 
veiled, without expressing the least objection to this 



* It does not fall within the scope 
of these Lectures to dwell upon the 
special nature and uses of the 
different spiritual gifts, the fact 
only that they formed the basis and 
supplied the materials of the earliest 
Christian ministry being sufficient 
for our present purpose. A full and 



learned discussion of these different 
Xoipio'iiiaTa in their various forms, and 
in their probable relations to the more 
permanent Ministry of Orders, may 
be found in the works of Neander, 
particularly in his * History of the 
Planting and Training of the Chris- 
tian Church by the AposUes.' 
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public ministration on their part, but only finding fault 
with what was considered an unseemly attire for women 
thus publicly engaged. 

The injunction contained in this same Epistle (i Cor. 
XIV. 34), " Let your women keep silence in the Churches, 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak," refers, as the 
context shows, not to prophesying or praying in the con- 
gregation, but to making remarks, and asking questions 
about the words of others. The directions given to 
Timothy at a later period (i Tim. ii. 11, 12), and for- 
bidding " a woman to teach or to usurp authority over 
the man," seem also to have no reference to spiritual 
gifts, and therefore to be no contradiction to what had 
been before allowed. 

This "Ministry of Gifts" was, from its very nature, only 
for a time. It was liable to obvious abuses ; and it did 
not contain the elements of order and sobriety in suffi- 
cient strength to make it suitable for a permanent insti- 
tution. The gifts moreover not being conferred by any 
hands but those of Apostles, the ministrations which 
depended on them must have gradually passed away. 
And long before they disappeared, the other form of 
the Christian ministry was introduced and extended 
generally throughout the Church. As this became more 
and more fully established, it was not unnatural that the 
"Ministry of Gifts" — once the glory, and, it may be 
said, the/rwfe, of Christian congregations — should suffer 
some disparagement, and possibly should at times be 
regarded as an irregularity, or an interference with esta- 
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blishcd order. And I think there are traces of this to 
be found in the New Testament. The warnings given 
by St. Paul (i Thess. v. 19), "Quench not the spirit," 
and " Despise not prophesyings/' probably point to this 
tendency, and express the Apostle's desire that the 
possessors of such gifts might still be allowed to use 
them for the benefit of their several Churches, and receive 
a becoming attention from their hearers. 

The attempts of some Christian sects and associations 
of a recent date to re-establish this ancient form as their 
ordinary and only ministry, seem to show that they had 
forgotten the proverbial hopelessness and uselessness of 
reviving the obsolete practices of a by-gone age not 
founded on any abiding and living principle ; and that 
they ignored the fact, that what made these ministra- 
tions necessary, possible, and right, in the infant Church, 
is no longer in existence now. At the same time, since 
natural gifts in an extraordinary degree, and of a kind 
most available for extensive good, are sometimes found 
even now in Christian men and women, it would seem 
that Churches might still advantageously imitate the 
example of the apostolic age, by employing such powers 
to supplement, though not supplant, their more regular 
ministrations. 

The ** Ministry of Orders," which gradually superseded 
the more free and unrestricted form of Church adminis- 
tration, was exercised by men especially selected for this 
purpose, and ordained, or solemnly appointed by ecclesi- 
astical authority, to minister in their respective congrega- 
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tions. This ministry may possibly in some localities, 
as at Jerusalem, have been contemporary with the 
earliest labours of the Apostles ; in other places it was 
introduced, or at any rate brought into full operation, 
at a later date. But, if we may judge from recorded 
instances of St. Paul's practice, the Apostles ordained 
" Elders " in the Churches which they founded, as soon 
as intelligent and suitable men could be found for this 
purpose ; * and long before the end of the apostolic 



* The account of the apostolical 
journey of Paul and Barnabas in 
Acts xiii., xiv. throws some light 
upon this subject As they passed 
through the different towns on their 
way, they gathered together many 
converts, fuiBirrt^ffatrrts l«cayo<;s, on 
whom, doubtless, as in other cases, 
they conferred "spiritual gifts," 
which were at once available for 
the edification of the newly-formed 
societies. But when Paul and Bar- 
nabas visited these towns again on 
their return towards Antioch, be- 
sides encouraging the disciples by 
exhortations *' to continue in the 
faith," they ordained them elders 
for each Church or congregation, 
XcifOTor^arrcr ainois Tptafivrtpovs 
Kwi^ imckriffiaM, to whom the general 
charge of each community was 
committed. 

The difficulty of finding men fit 
for the ordained ministry among 
bodies of Christians recently 
gathered from Gentile populations, 
and only just reclaimed from tlie 
debasing principles and practices of 
their gross idolatry, must, humanly 



speaking, have been very great, not 
to say insuperable. St. Paul cau- 
tions Timothy against ordaining **a 
novice ; " and, in modem missions, 
it is found necessary to prove con- 
verts from heathenism for a long 
time before any of them can be 
safely admitted as candidates for 
ordination. There was, however, 
at that period, in many of the towns 
throughout the Roman empire, a 
class of men, prepared by divine 
providence, and better fitted than 
all others for supplying this need of 
the Gentile Churches. 

Educated and thinking men 
among the Greeks and Romans had 
for some time felt the hollowness 
and worthlessness of their old 
religions ; and the dispersion of the 
Jews in "every nation under 
heaven," with the Greek translation 
of their Scriptures, had brought to 
the conviction of such men that 
there was a higher and purer know- 
ledge of God to be obtained, than 
was afforded by their own poetical 
but effete mythology. Hence many 
of them renounced polytheism and 
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age, the '* Ministry of Orders " had become a generally re- 



idolatry ; and, although they did 
not become Jews, they acknow- 
ledged arid worshipped the one 
true God, joined in the services of 
the Jewish synagogue, and were 
commonly regarded by the Jews 
with a friendly feeling, though they 
were still to the Jewish mind essen- 
tially Gentiles, and Jews would not 
enter their houses or eat with 
them. 

These intelligent and earnest 
religionists are often mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles — Cornelius, 
tlie Roman "officer and gentle- 
man," and the first Gentile Chris- 
tian, being an eminent example of 
the class. They have been some- 
times called "proselytes of the 
gate," to distinguish them from the 
(ientiles who became Jews, and 
were called "proselytes of righteous- 
ness." In the Acts they are desig- 
nated by various names, significa- 
tive of their religious position. 
Thus Cornelius (Acts x.) is said to 
have been c&<rci3i}f, not "devout," 
as in our English Bible, but, as the 
word literally means, " worshipping 
aright," and <pofio6fji9uos rhu 6c^y, 
** fearing the [true] God." Hence 
a mixed congregation of Jews and 
these religious Gentiles at Antioch, 
in Pisidia, was addressed by St. 
Paul as, " Men of Israel, and ye 
that fear God," ol 4>ofio6fityoi rhv 
e(6y (Acts xiii. l6) ; and again, in 
\erse 26, "Men and brethren, 
children of the stock of Abraham, 
and whosoever among you feareth 
(}od," oi 4v ifutf <t>ofio{>fi€uoi rhtf 



©€(Jk. In verse 43 of the same 
chapter, such persons are termed 
"religious proselytes," at$6fjL€voi 
vpoo^Avrat, 1. f, proselytes, as far as 
their tvorshipping was concerned, 
though still called Gentiles in the 
preceding verse. So also the " ho- 
nourable women" of this dass, whom 
the Jews stirred up against Paul 
and Barnabas, are rkt <re/3oficyaf 
'^QvalKa.'s in verse 50. 

Now such men were usually those 
who most readily and heartily 
welcomed the Gospel doctrines 
which the Apostles proclaimed. 
They had the religious knowledge 
of Jews, without their narrow- 
mindedness, formality, and pre- 
judices ; they were often men of 
good education. They had given 
proof of their love of truth, their 
earnestness and sincerity. They 
had already renounced the gross 
vices of heathenism. These, there- 
fore, both became the first-fruits of 
the Apostles' labours in Gentile 
lands, and also among these they 
would find some who might almost 
immediately be entrusted with the 
ministerial charge of Christian con- 
gregations. And with this agree 
the words of Clement, when he 
writes to the Corinthians that the 
Apostles appointed their first con- 
verts to be " bishops and deacons" : 
Kwrk X(^pcu Ka2 •K6\%is icifp^iriroyrcf, 
KtiBlaroMoy riis iLwcLpx^f flUrr«v, 
5oKi/A(i<raKrcf r^ nvt6futn, cif ^10'- 
kSifovs Koi 8iair<Jyovs r&v fi§XX6irrm¥ 
iri<rT«^€ti'. — * Clem, ad Cor.* § 42. 
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ceived and ordinary institution throughout the Churches. 
And, as doubtless many of those who were thus formally 
ordained were also possessors of spiritual gifts, the earlier 
ministrations, which these gifts supplied, must commonly 
have passed into the later form without difficulty or any 
painful change, until at last they were quietly merged in 
its permanent establishment. 

In the mean time, while both these forms of the 
ministry were in operation together, those who had 
gifts of "teaching," and of "prophecy," and other 
ypLpicyjvra of a similar nature were subject to the general 
superintendence and control of the ordained officers, who 
always acted as rulers or overseers — hrlaicoiroL — of the 
Christian communities, whether they themselves took a 
prominent part or, not in the instructions, prayers, and 
other services of their religious assemblies. And, as 
might be expected, several different phases of the 
working of this double system might be seen in different 
Churches, and at different times, during the period em- 
braced by the New Testament, and before the final 
disappearance of the " Ministry of Gifts " as a distinct 
ordinance in the Church.' 



' DifTerent phases of the double 
ministry: 

I. In the Corinthian Church the 
xoipiv/utra are seen in full operation, 
and, it may apparenUy be said, 
in uncontrolled exercise. If there 
were presb3rters in authority among 
the Christians at Corinth, when St. 
Paul wrote his first episUe to them, 



they do not seem to have made any 
attempt to prevent or restrain even 
the gravest disorders. St. Paul, indeed 
(i Cor. xvi. 15), speaks of the house 
of Stephanas as having '*addicte<l 
themselves to the ministry of the 
Saints," and beseeches the brethren, 
** Submit yourselves unto such, and 
to every one that helpeth with us, 

E 2 
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It is one of the marked and significative omissions in 
the New Testament, that no account is given of the first 
appointment of ordained men to minister in Church 
offices. But after a time the two orders of Presbyters 
{7rp€al3vT€poL)f and Deacons {BtaKovoi), appear as well- 
known titles ; and in the later books of the New Testa- 



and laboureth." But the expres- 
sions here used are peculiar : ds 
ZiaKOviav roif aylois Ura^cuf iavrous, 
**lhcy appointed, or set, themsdvcs 
to minister" — words which do not 
necessarily imply anything more 
than a devoted exercise of some 
Xctpi(rtiaTa for the general good. 
If they were ordained presbyters, 
their authority was here at the 
weakest. 

2. In Thessalonica, at a rather 
earlier date, both forms may be 
traced (i Thess. v. 12, and 19, 20) ; 
but the possessors of spiritual gifts 
seem to have been losing their 
intlucnce more rapidly than St. 
Paul thought desirable. 

3. In Kphesus, at the time re- 
ferred to in Acts XX., a united body, 
or council, of presbyters had the 
complete charge of the Church, and 
no others are alluded to by St. 
Paul in his solemn address to them 
as the overseers, iiria-Koiroif of the 
flock. Yet there must have been 
men there with spiritual gifts ; and 
several years later than this ( I Tim. 
V. 17), there is a notice of presbyters 
at Ephesus "who ruieJ well," o? 
Ka\(M>s irpofffr&rts 'wptafi{rr€poi^ as 
distinguished from those who also 



''laboured in the work and doc- 
trine," the duties of the former class 
being supplemented, as we may 
well conclude, by men who had 
XapliTfiara for teaching and exhor- 
tation. 

4. Timothy, however, at Ephesus, 
and Titus in Crete, are directed, in 
choosing presbyters for the future, 
to take care that they be "apt to 
teach ; " the time being now come 
when it was desirable that the 
"Ministry of Orders" should be 
carried out in its completeness. 

'* At this later period, when the 
pure Gospel had to combat with 
manifold errors which threatened to 
corrupt it — as was especially the 
case during the latter portion of St. 
Paulas ministry — at this critical 
period, it was thought necessary to 
unite more closely the offices of 
teachers and overseers, and with 
that view to take care that overseers 
{iiri<rKoiroi) should be appointed, 
who should be able by their public 
instructions to protect the Church 
from the infection of false doctrine, 
to establish others in purity of faith, 
and to convince the gainsayers." — 
Neander, 'The Planting of the 
Christian Church,* Bk. iii. 5. 
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ment their functions are alluded to as already familiar in 
the Church. 

The first occasion on which Christian Elders, or 
Presb)rters, are mentioned is in Acts xi. 30, when the 
collection made for the relief of the Christians in Judea, 
against the predicted famine, was "sent to the elders 
by the hands of Barnabas and Saul." Not long after 
this the same Paul and Barnabas, on their first apostolic 
journey in Asia Minor, are recorded to have ordained 
presbyters in the different Churches which they esta- 
blished in those countries ; and the office is frequently 
referred to in other parts of the New Testament 

The first mention of deacons by name as a distinct 
order in the ministry is found in St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Philippians ; and the title only occurs again in the 
same Apostle's Pastoral injunctions in his first Epistle to 
Timothy. That the order of deacons is so seldom ex- 
pressly named is perhaps owing to the circumstance that 
the title of Presbyter, or Elder, is sometimes used as a 
general appellation for Church officers, including the 
inferior order of deacons, as it sometimes did the higher 
oflfice of the Apostles. Thus St. Paul gives directions to 
Timothy for ordaining presbyters and deacons, while 
in his similar directions to Titus he names presbyters 
only. 

Whether deacons are alluded to at a much earlier 
period, is a question which cannot be decided with any 
positive certainty. The seven, who were selected to 
superintend the daily ministration of the tables spread 
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for the poorer Christians, were generally looked upon as 
deacons by the early post-apostolic Church, which con- 
sidered their appointment as the first institution of the 
diaconate. And from the number of those who were 
appointed on this occasion, some Churches — for example, 
the Church of Rome in the third century— confined them- 
selves to seven deacons ; and when a larger number was 
required the later office of Sub-deacon supplied the want. 
And the council of Neo-Caesarea (A.D. 315) affirmed that 
this number ought to be always maintained, even if the 
Church was very large, on the ground that it had been 
so ordered in the history of their institution.* 

But it must be observed that these seven officers are 
never called deacons in the New Testament ; that they 
were selected entirely from the Hellenistic Jews, to look 
after the interest of that body, in consequence of some 
alleged neglect ; and that, if they are to be regarded as 
deacons, it must be concluded that Hebrew deacons 
had been appointed before. 

It is very probable that " the young men " who buried 
Ananias and Sapphira, held the office of deacon, 
although they are not designated by this name. They 
appear, at any rate, in an official character, and when 
first mentioned they are called ol vedorepoiy^ the word 



^ AidKOvoi iirrit w<l>u\ov<riv tlyai 
Kara rhv Kav6ya, k&v iravu fjLfyd\fi 

fiipKov rSav irpd^tuy, — * Cone. Neo« 
Cces.' Can. 15. 
*• All officers in the early Church 



were AtdKoyoi ; and the two orders 
of ministers instituted by the Apos- 
tles seem to have been at first dis- 
tinguished as AidKoyoi irptafi^rtpoit 
and AiiKovoi ytturfpot, the elder and 
the younger ministers. Then, after 
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apparently used for deacons by St. Peter in i Pet. v. 5, 
and by St. Paul in i Tim. v. i. If this be so, it will 
carry back the institution of the diaconate to the very 
earliest times. 

The duties which belonged to these ministerial offices 
are nowhere formally laid down in the New Testament ; 
but in the case of the presbyters in particular they may 
be gathered in some detail from the scattered notices 
which here and there occur. 

As men appointed by the Apostles under divine 
direction, and holding a sacred office approved by the 
divine Head of the Church, they were charged " to feed 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost had made them 
overseers." Hence it was their duty to exercise a general 
superintendence in religious things over the body of 
Christians amongst whom they ministered, and whom 
they were to tend after the similitude of a shepherd's 
care. In this their pastoral office therefore, they had an 
authority given to them — not as lords or masters of their 
respective congregations,* but as those who were to be 



a time, the superior order were 
called by their specific name, «'pc(r- 
fi^tpot, presbyters, while the 
inferior order kept the generic term, 
Aidbcoyoi, deacons. 

* The words used in the New 
Testament to describe the position 
and authority of Christian pres- 
byters are very significative, and 
contrast strongly with the titles and 
assumptions of the clerical office, 
even in the third century. Besides 
htiffKvirQi^ bishops, i. €, ** overseers,'' 



no higher terms arc used in the 
apostolic writings, [than irpot- 
ardfjityoi and riyo6fi€vot ; and pres- 
byters arc expressly forbidden to l>e 
KaroKvpifvoyrfs raty K\^ipwy (I Pet. 
V. 3). The word riyo6pifyoi is em- 
ployed in the same manner by 
Clement, in his Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians ; and Justin Martyr, in the 
middle of the second century, has 
no higher title than 6 Trpotarits for 
the chief minister in his Church. 
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their guides and leaders, their pattern and example ; and 
who, without interfering with the Christian liberty of all 
Church-members, were by their position and influence to 
prevent that liberty from degenerating into disorder, 
and preserve, as much as possible, among the faithful, a 
godly unanimity in creed and life. They were, there- 
fore, themselves to hold fast, and to admonish all others 
to hold fast, the divine truths of their religion ; — ^to warn 
or rebuke the unruly — to support the weak — ^to bring back 
the wandering — to build up the faithful — and to animate 
and encourage all in godliness of living. During the 
time that the " Ministry of Gifts " continued in operation, 
the presbyters did not necessarily take the lead in the 
public prayers and praises of Christian worshippers, or 
in the public instruction of the people by those exposi- 
tory addresses and practical exhortations which were 
comprised under the name of prophesying, and were the 
originals of our modem sermons. 

These duties might be performed by those who, with- 
out ordination, had the " gifts " which were suitable for 
such ministrations ; though, doubtless, it was within the 
province of the presbyter to sec to the orderly perform- 
ance of the whole service, and to make regulations to 
this effect. Hence some presbyters might " rule well," 
though they did not " labour in the word and doctrine." ^ 



^ "Let the elders that rule well 
he counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the 
Word and doctrine," i Tim. v. 17. 
< )n the supposed authority of this 



one text, some Churches have built 
their favourite institution of "lay- 
elders," or "ruling elders," as dis- 
tinct from the ordained presbyters, 
who were to teach and preach. But 
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But as the '* Ministry of Orders " gradually prevailed 
over the earlier system, it more and more devolved on 
the presbyters to undertake the duties of religious 
teaching, of conducting the devotions of the people. 



this is claiming a great deal for 
what is, at the most, only an ob- 
scure allusion, while there is in the 
New Testament no other trace of 
any such distinction between one 
elder and another, as that above 
alluded to. Neither is there any- 
thing in the records of the sub- 
apostolic Church which gives the 
least countenance to such a theory ; 
while, after the end of the second 
century, the sacerdotalism which 
imiversally prevailed made it utterly 
impossible that such an institution 
should find a place in the ecclesi- 
astical system. 

The seniores pUbis^ or seniores 
eccksia, in the African Church, 
mentioned by Optatus and Augustin, 
were evidently nothing like the lay- 
elders in the modem sense ; nor were 
they ruling elders in that Church, 
* bat only persons of rank or respecta- 
bility, who were of note and influ- 
ence in their congregations, and to 
whom the care and custody of Church 
property was sometimes entrusted. 
— See 'Bingham,' B. II. xix., 19, 
and his authorities. 

The passage in * Hilary ' ( Ambro- 
siaster). Com. in i Tim. v. i, 
" Apud omnes utlque gentes hono- 
rabilis est Senectus ; unde et syna- 
goga et postea ecclesia seniores 
habuit, quorum sine consilio nihil 
agebatur in ecclesia. Quod qua 
negligentia obsoleverit nescio, nisi 



forte doctorum desidia aut magis 
superbia," is sometimes quoted in 
support of the supposed antiquity of 
lay-elders ; and Guericke, in his 
* Manual of Church Antiquities " 
(i. 2, 8), seems doubtful what to 
make of it But the testimony of a 
Church writer of the fourth century, 
about an apostolic practice no 
longer, as he acknowledges, in 
existence, would not be worth 
much if this wi^rf Hilary's meaning. 
And, moreover, the comment is not 
made on the 17th, but on the ist 
verse of this chapter, which speaks 
of irpf<r06r9poi merely, and this the 
commentator takes to mean simply 
** old Christian men," as modem 
commentators often do ; and his re- 
mark is quite correct, so far as this, 
— that not only old laymen, but the 
laity in general, were in the apostolic 
and following times much consulted, 
and had great influence in all Church 
matters, until priestly pretensions, 
and pride (as he honestly admits), 
had pushed them gradually aside. 

Lay, or ruling-elders, may be a 
very lawful institution, sufficiently 
maintainable on the authority of the 
Church which uses it. It may 
also have been, and may still be, 
very useful for preventing or restrain- 
ing the growth of hierarchical pro- 
pensities ; but it need not, and 
must not, claim for itself an Apos- 
tolic antiquity. 
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and of administering all Church ordinances for the edifi- 
cation of the Church at large. And, before the death of 
St. Paul, it was required that they should be men well 
instructed in the Christian faith, — apt to teach, and able 
to exhort their flocks with sound doctrine, as also to 
convince or refute opposers of the truth, and to stop the 
mouths of those who were already beginning to mislead 
individual Christians, and whole congregations, by dan- 
gerous errors plausibly put forth. It is therefore at this 
completed and fully developed form that we must look, 
in order to view the office of the Christian presbj'ter as 
it was designed and established by the Apostles, and 
bequeathed by them to the future Church. 

The duties of deacons, which are, however, very 
scantily noticed in the New Testament, appear to have 
been to render a general assistance to the presbyters in 
a subordinate capacity ; and to perform such services 
as were needful in a well-ordered Christian community, 
without being immediately connected with religious 
teaching or divine ordinances. At the same time, since 
deacons were required to be men " holding the^mystery 
of the faith in a pure conscience," and by using the office 
well " acquired great boldness — or rather freedom of 
speech — trap^alav — in the faith which is in Christ Jesus," 
wc may infer that they also took some part in the work 
of instruction and propagation of Christian doctrine. 

If the seven, mentioned in Acts vi., were really 
deacons, it would follow that the special duty of this 
order was to attend to the wants of the poor, and to 
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superintend the application of the contributions for their 
relief. And in post-apostolic times this was generally 
considered to be the case, and thus deacons are called 
by Jerome, " Attendants on tables and widows." In 
these times also (especially after the third century), it 
was their duty to look after the morals and behaviour 
of the people, reporting particular cases to the presbyter 
or bishop. And in connection with public worship, they 
had charge of the sacred vessels used in administering 
the Lord's Supper ; and at the celebration of this sacra- 
ment they received the offerings of the congregation, and 
presented them to the officiating minister. 

In the second century, as mentioned by Justin Martyr, 
they distributed the bread and wine to the communi- 
cants ; but at a later period they were not allowed to 
do so. On some occasions the deacon appears to have 
been a special or confidential attendant on the bishop ; 
not only acting as his sub-almoner and his medium of 
communication with the people, but being even sent to 
represent him at councils when the bishop himself was 
unable to attend. There is no intimation of any such 
duties as these being discharged by deacons in the New 
Testament ; but in the absence of express injunctions of 
apostolic authority it was competent for any Church at 
any time to alter or add to the functions of these or any 
other officers in its service.^ 



* Hooker, who takes it for the following account of the func- 
granted that "the scvenj" in Acts tions of this order : 
vi., were the original deacons, gives "Deacons were stewards of the 
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In our own Communion the duties of the diaconate 
are /;/ tluory not very different from those which were 
most usually attached to it in the early Church ; as 
appears from the description of them in our ordinal. 
But, in practice, at the present time the services of a 
deacon differ in nothing from those of a presbyter, 
except that he does not consecrate the elements at the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, or read " the Absolu- 
tion " in the Liturgy.* He now but seldom retains the 
office for more than one year, regarding it as a mere 
stepping stone to the higher order. And thus the 
diaconate is stripped of its distinctive character, and 
rendered almost useless in our Church. 



Church, unto whom at the first 
was committed the distribution of 
Church goods, the care of providing 
therewith for the poor, and the 
charge to see that things of expense 
might be religiously and faithfully 
dealt in. A part also of their office 
was attendance on their presbyters 
at the time of divine service. For 
which cause Ignatius, to set forth 
the dignity of their calling, saith 
that they are in such case to the 
bishop as if angelical powers did 
serve him. These only being the 
uses for which deacons were first 
made, if the Church have since 
then extended their ministry farther 
than the circuit of their labours 
at the first was drawn, we are not 
herein to think the ordinance of 
Scripture violated, except there 
appear some prohibition, which 
hath abridged the Church of that 



liberty.—* Eccl. Pol.* v. 78. 

' Why these two ministerial acts, 
and these alone, should be denied 
to our deacons, it seems impossible 
with any consistency to give a 
reason. A deacon may, and often 
does, consecrate the water for bap- 
tism ; then why not the bread and 
wine for the other sacrament ? A 
deacon may preach, and is often 
licensed to do so, and in so doing 
he may, and ought, to declare that 
'* God pardons and absolves all 
them that truly repent, and un- 
feignedly believe His holy Gospel ;" 
then why may he not read the very 
same declaration from the prayer 
book in the morning or evening 
service? Such inconsistent prohi- 
bitions, authorised neither by Scrip- 
ture, Church antiquity, nor common 
sense, necessarily tend to foster 
superstition. 
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It was very different in the Church of ancient times. 
Not only were the deacon's functions quite distinct from 
those of the presbyter, but he continued in his office for 
a much longer period, or it might be even for life. In- 
deed, deacons, from their immediate contact with their 
bishops, and from many matters of order and discipline 
being entrusted to them, together with other incidental 
circumstances in particular Churches, sometimes became 
persons of great importance, and looked down upon 
presb)rters as beneath them. That this was not so very 
uncommon an occurrence may be inferred from the 
decree of the Council of Nice (and other Councils) 
against it, as well as from Jerome's sharp remonstrance 
half a century later against certain deacons at Rome. 
And, although such conduct was an abuse of their pri- 
vileges, it shows plainly that it was by no means the 
custom then for deacons to regard their office as a 
merely temporary step to a higher ministry. And the 
same thing is further indicated by the circumstance, also 
mentioned by Jerome, that deacons chose one of their 
number and made him an Archdeacon — an office then, 
as well as now, considered superior to an ordinary pres- 
byter." 



■ The Council of Nice decreed, 
*EfJifjMp4Twr€» ol iidueovot iy rots 
Ai^iff /i^poiSf cIS^cs, *^i rov fi'kv 
4wt^K4vov iwiip4rai §ial, r&v 9k 
wp§afivr4p9gv iKdrrovs rvyx^ov<ny, 
--Can. i8 'Labb^ Concil.' vol ii. 
p. 676. 

Jerome at the beginning of his 



Epistle to Evagrius, says, ** Audio 
qucndam in tantam erupisse vecor- 
diam, ut diaconos presbytcris, id est 
cpiscopis, anteferret. Nam quum 
Apostolus perspicue doceat eosdcm 
esse presbyteros quos cpiscopos, 
quid patitur mensarum et vidua- 
rum minister, ut supra eos se tumi- 
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So distinct, indeed, and complete in itself was each 
one of these three orders of Deacon, Presbyter, and 
Bishop, in the earliest ages of the Church, that it was by 
no means without example for a layman to be at once 
made a presbyter, or even a bishop, as Ambrose of 
Milan was, and Nectarius, the predecessor of Chrysos- 
tom at Constantinople. In the fourth century, however, 
this was considered irregular. Decrees of councils and 
other directions were issued to restrain the practice, to 
the existence of which, however, they clearly testify. 
And by the end of that century it had become the 
established rule that the clergy should pass through the 
inferior orders to the diaconate, and so to the higher 
offices. Yet even then it seems not to have been con- 
sidered very strange for a deacon to be at once made a 
bishop." 



dus efTerat, ad quorum preces Christi 
corpus et sanguis conficitur ! " 

And in this same Epistle, "Quo 
modo si exercitus imperatorem fa- 
ciat, aut diaconi de se quern indus- 
trium noverint, et Archidiaconum 
vocent." 

" A Council at Rome, under the 
Bishop Silvester I. a. d. 324, 
directed that no layman should be 
ordained except through the regular 
degrees of lector, exorcist, acolyth, 
subdeacon, &c. — cap. xi. * Labbe 
Concil.' vol. ii. p. 627. ** Ut nul- 
lus ex laica persona ad honorem 
acolythus usque ad Episcopatum 
sublevaretur, nisi prius fuisset lector 
annis triginta, deinde uno die exor- 



cista," &c. 

The Council of Sardica (a. d. 547) 
ordered that no one should be made 
bishop without having been a pres- 
byter, or, at least, a deacon ; and 
that no layman should be at once 
ordained deacon, or presbyter. — 
* Labbe Concil.* vol. iii. p. 35. 
*' Episcopus non prius ordinetur, 
nisi ante ex lectoris munere, et 
officio diaconi et presbyteri fuerit 
perfunctus," &c. 

Siricius, Bishop of Rome (a. d. 
384), directed that the clergy should 
pass regularly through all the 
orders, inferior and superior; though 
even he seems not to have objected 
to a bishopric being conferred 
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And so in the New Testament there is no appearance 
of the offices of deacon and presbyter being linked to- 
gether in any necessary or indispensable succession ; nor 
is any instance mentioned of a promotion from one to 
the other. St. Paul, indeed, observes that, "they who 
have used the office of a deacon well purchase to them- 
selves a good degree" — ^aO^JLov kavroV; koXov irep^ 
voiowTOLy^ ie., gain an honourable standing or position — 
" and great boldness in the faith ; " but he does not inti- 
mate that they were, or ought to be, selected as pres- 
byters. 

In Churches which, like our own, have retained the 



upon a deacon ; while condemn- 
ing the practice of making laymen 
presbyters. Siricius says : 

'* One who has devoted himself 
to the Church /rom his infancy, 
ante pubertatis annos baptizari ct 
Udorum debet ministerio sociari ; 
then when he is thirty years of age 
acolytkus et suthdituonus esse debe- 
bit ; post quae ad diaconii gradum. . 
. . . accedat ; ubi si ultra quinque 
annos laudabiliter ministrarit cong- 
nie presbyterium consequatur. Et 
inde post decennium Episcopalem 
cathedram poterit adipisci." 

" If any one entered the ministry 
when more advanced in life, jam 
aetate grandsevus ; he was still to 
be made first of all Uctor aut exor- 
cista ; then acolythus et suhdiaconus 
fiat, et sic ad diaconatum, si per 
hoK: tcmpora dignus judicatus fuerit, 
provehatur. Esunde jam accessu 



temporum presbyUrium vol Episco- 

patum sortictur. — * Ep. ad 

Himerium i, I^bbc Concil.' vol. iii. 
p. 669. 

• It should however be noticed 
that at a later period $a0fihs, as 
used in this text, seems to have 
been taken to mean a dc^ee or step 
in the way of promotion, since the 
prayer at the ordination of a deacon, 
given in the * Const itutiones Ajk>s- 
tolicae,* ends with the words, koto- 
\[t»cov ahrbv wvap^ffrws Ktirovpy^- 
(ravra r^y iyx*ipi<f9u<Tav ahr^ 
Zioxoviav h,rpifrrto% iLfiifiirroas, iy^y- 
kK^itoos, fifi^oyos i^iwdyiyai $a$fiov 
**to be thought worthy of a higher 
degree or step " in the ministry — i.e., 
I presume, to be made a presbyter. 
In St. Paul's words, however, there 
is no comparison used to corre- 
spond with fA9i(oyos. 
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three orders, it surely is desirable that each one of them 
should have a special character and service of its own. 
At the present time, if our diaconate were made a real 
office instead of a name — if it were understood that it 
would not, as a matter of course, or even usually, lead to 
any higher ecclesiastical position, and if our Church 
would decide, as it has full authority to do, that 
deacon's orders at any rate should not be indelible, or 
incompatible with secular occupations — perhaps the 
wants of extensive parishes might be more easily met, 
and the spiritual destitution of our populous towns be 
encountered with more hopefulness. 

Our view of the ancient diaconate will not be com- 
plete without noticing that it included women as well as 
men. As deacons are not often expressly named in the 
New Testament, it is not surprising that deaconesses are 
still more rarely mentioned. Yet one distinct instance 
at any rate occurs, not obvious, indeed, in our English 
version, but evident in the original. Phoebe, who in 
Rom. xvi. I. is termed "a servant of the Church in Cen- 
chrca," was a deaconess — hiaKovo<i, And if a place com- 
paratively so unimportant as Cenchrea had a deaconess 
to minister in its Church, it can hardly be possible that 
other more populous towns, with larger Christian com- 
munities, should not also have been supplied with the 
same female ministry. And is it not highly probable 
that "Tryphcena and Tryphosa" with '•the beloved 
Persis," who are named in this same chapter as labouring 
in the Lord, just as presbyters in i Tim. v. 17 are said 
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to "labour in the word and doctrine," were regularly 
appointed ministers in their Church ? ^ 

In the post-apostolic Church the office of deaconess 
was for a long time continued, especially in the Eastern 
portion of it, where the greater seclusion of the female 
sex, which ordinarily prevailed, made the ministrations 
of women more requisite than in the Western popula- 
tions. The deaconesses at first were commonly widows 
past middle age ; indeed by Tertullian and others their 
office is called "the Widowhood" {vidiuitus\ and the 
Church at that time seems to have regarded the widows 
mentioned in i Tim. v. as deaconesses, and to have acted 
according to the directions there given in their appoint- 
ment. In the early times the deaconesses were formally 
ordained by imposition of hands ; but after the middle of 
the fourth century this was thought undesirable ; after 
which the office appears to have received less considera- 
tion than formerly, and was gradually laid aside alto- 
gether, disappearing in Western Europe earlier than in 
the Greek Church, where deaconesses were still found at 
the end of the 12th century. 



p Whether **the elder women," 
and **the younger," wpffffitn^pas 
and ¥9ctr4pas, in I Tim. v. 2, may 
be considered female mtnt's/trs, cor- 
responding with presbyters and 
deacons, is at the best too uncertain 
for this passage to be adduced in 
evidence. For, in the first place, 
it is doubtful whether even wpta- 
fivTtpi^f and vtotripovs in the preced- 
ing verse, are used in an official 



sense ; and, secondly, in the paral- 
lel passage of Titus' ii. 2, 3, the 
non-official words wptirfi^as, xpco-- 
/3irri8af, and y4as, seem to decide 
the question in the negative. 

The ** Pastor of Hennas " prob- 
ably alludes to a deaconess, when a 
woman named Grapte is men- 
tioned ; Kol rpairH) fi^y ¥ovB€r4\(ru 
r^f xhp^ *a2 T^vs hp^ayols. — Book 
i. Vis. ii. 4- 

F 
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This ancient institution has in later times been revived 
in an analogous form by the Moravian brethren ; and 
very recently in our own Church the proved value of 
ministering women has in some few instances led to a 
similar revival. This practice, if carried out with judg- 
ment and an unostentatious simplicity, may in some 
places be productive of good. But in general the reasons 
for discontinuing this office are equally valid against 
restoring it ; and what is needed in order to meet the 
crying wants of the present age is not so much an in- 
crease in Church officials, as in the sound and self-deny- 
ing unofficial ministrations of Christian men and women. 

The offices of sub-deacon, acolyth, and other inferior 
orders of the clergy, which began to appear in the third 
century, were added one after another, as the ecclesias- 
tical sy3tem became more complicated and formal ; but 
these had no place in the Church of the New Testament, 
— thefr services, so far as they were needed, being per- 
formed by the deacons or by lay members of the con- 
gregations. 

In order to obtain a correct conception of the Christian 
ministry in its primitive state, it is necessary to distin- 
guish clearly between what the Apostles themselves 
established in the Church, and what was afterwards found 
to be expedient as a further development of their polity. 
That which may justly claim to be a legitimate and 
beneficial extension of apostolic order must not on that 
account be confounded with ordinances of apostolic in- 
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stitution. I have, therefore, thought it necessary to omit 
all notice of Episcopacy in considering the offices of 
presbyters and deacons. These were established in the 
Churches by the Apostles themselves ; while the episco- 
pate, in the modern acceptation of the term, and as a 
distinct clerical order, does not appear in the New 
Testament, but was gradually introduced and extended 
throughout the Church at a later period. 

That it was perfectly lawful for the post-apostolic 
Church to adopt the episcopal form of ecclesiastical 
government can be reasonably doubted by no one who 
believes the Church itself to be a lawful, not to say 
a divine, institution. That the establishment of epis- 
copacy was proved to be a good thing in its effects 
and influence, and may therefore so far be said to be 
of divine origin, because, in the words of Richard 
Hooker, " Of all good things God Himself is the 
author," and "All things are of God which are well 
done," cannot justly be questioned. That, our Lord 
having directed that His disciples should be gathered 
into religious societies, and His Apostles having carried 
out His directions, all lawful exercise of the powers of 
such societies is sanctioned by Christ Himself, as well as 
by His Apostles — is a position which may be indisput- 
ably maintained. 

But, unfortunately, not contented with such indis- 
putably just, and reasonable sanctions, writers on Church 
matters in all ages have too often evinced a tendency to 
represent the regulations of their own time as prec\?»^Vj 

Y 2 
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those which were made at the beginning \^ and to insist 
upon referring to the actual institution of the Apostles, 
or even the personal appointment of Christ Himself, all 
the existing ordinances of their own Churches, And 
thus after the general establishment of episcopacy, it 
was often assumed and asserted that this ordinance 
emanated immediately from these sources ; and the 
more the powers of bishops were enlarged beyond all 
that savoured of the apostolic age, the more boldly was 
a direct apostolic constitution claimed for their position 
and authority. 

Such assertions put forth in the early centuries of 
Christianity have often been repeated even by learned 
men in later times without any sufficient examination of 
their correctness, and of the evidence — or the lack of evi- 
dence — on which they rest ;'' and the unlearned, if they 
have indulged in any thought on the subject, have com- 



'• Bingham, in the Preface to his 
learned ' Antiquities,' justly repro- 
bates this tendency of Church 
writers ; without, unfortunately, in 
his following pages being altogether 
free from its influence himself. 

"" Bingham, and others, sometimes 
take the assertions of men who 
lived one, two, three, or more cen- 
turies after the Apostles* time — 
assertions made without any proof 
at all — as if they sufficiently sub- 
stantiated any statement respecting 
apostolic practices or commands. 

'i'hus Bingham informs us that, 
* ' The ancient writers of the Church 



derive the original of bishops from 
divine authority and apostolical con- 
stitution," and quotes their asser- 
tions to this effect without the least 
investigation of their correctness : 
whereas, the accounts given of the 
first century by men who lived in 
the third or fourth were always 
more or less affected by the then 
prevailing notions and practices, 
and often merely prove that their 
authors took for granted that what 
was established and acknowledged 
in their own time had been so also 
in the apostolic age. 
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monly taken it for granted that such assertions have 
been fully proved, and that there is no reasonable doubt 
whatever to be entertained respecting them. The asser- 
tions themselves however, as they appear in writers at 
the end of the second and in the following centuries. 
are sometimes obviously incorrect in matters of fact 
recorded in the New Testament ; sometimes mere sup- 
positions more or less extravagant of their respective 
authors, or vague traditions current at the time ; and 
the only attempted /r^^ is a reference to lists of bishops 
in different Churches, beginning with the names of those 
who were said to have been settled there and consecrated 
by the Apostles, and reaching down to some later date. 
But these lists are of little or no historical value, and 
cannot be relied upon for the earliest names, which 
alone are of any importance. If any one Church had 
possessed an authentic and trustworthy catalogue of 
this nature, we might justly expect to find it in so 
important a Church as that of Rome. But the cata- 
logue of the earliest Roman bishops exhibits so many 
variations and contradictions, as it is recorded by dif- 
ferent authors, that it is evidently of no authority 
whatever. Indeed, the only authentic accounts of suc- 
cessive bishops, which anyw-here existed, were those 
which were recorded by their contemporaries in the 
Church books, called Diptychs, and kept for such pur- 
poses. But there is no mention of such books before 
the fourth century, and the Archives of Churches, sup- 
posed to have been kept from the very beginning, were 
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nothing but oral traditions, most doubtful, when most 
confidently affirmed." 



• The following are some exam- 
ples of the testimony of the early 
Fathers respecting the apostolic or 
divine institution of episcopacy. 

Irenseus (about A. D. i8o), the 
earliest of the authorities cited, says 
that bishops and presbyters from 
Ephcsus and the neighbouring cities 
came to meet St. Paul at Miletus. 
** In Mileto convocatis Episcopis et 
Presbyteris qui erant ab Epheso et 
reliquis proximis civitatibtby — Lib. 
iii. I. Although it is evident, from 
Acts XX, that they were presbyters 
only ; and nothing is said about 
"other cities." Irenjeus, however, 
inserts these because a number of 
bishops, in his sense of the word, 
could not have come from Ephesus 
alone. 

For the evidence of Tertullian and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, see Note (*). 

The great reverence entertained 
by the Church at Jerusalem for 
James, the Ix)rd's brother, and the 
eminence which he evidently held 
there, naturally led those, who 
fondly painted the past with the 
colours of the present, to assert 
that he was the first Bishop of Jeru- 
salem ; but even this is not enough 
for the Fathers of the fourth cen- 
tury ; thus Epiphanius (about A. D. 
370) declares that St. James was not 
only the first Bishop, but that Christ 
commit fed to him his ozun throne upon 
earth : irpSnoi oZros elAij^e r^v KaBi- 
^pav Tijs iTTurKOir^s, V iretriVrcuxf 
Kvpios rhy $p6yov avrov M rris 



yris xpcSry.— * Haeres,' 78, §7. 

Chrysostom also affirms that St. 
James was made Bishop of Jeru- 
salem by Christ himself; Ixctra 

kavTov, ahrhs yitp avrhy Ac'/croi 
K€X*ipo^oinfiK4yaiy iced Mukowov \¥ 
*ltpo<roK6fiots imroiriK^ytu vp&roV' — 
* Horn.* 78, in i Cor. xv. 

Chrysostom further asserts, that 
the presbytery which laid hands on 
Timothy must have been bishops. 
"Why so ? Because Timothy was a 
bishop, and therefore could not 
have been ordained by presbyters ! 

Oif fkp Itv 8^ Wpffffi^tpOt MlTKOWOV 

ix*^»oT6yvi(ra» — * Com.' in Phil, i ; 
also, referring again to the same 
circumstance, he says, oh xcp2 xpccr- 
fivr^pwv ^(r\y ivravBa, kKXk ircpl 
iimrK&Kw^ oh yap 8^ x/yc<r/3(^cpot 
rhy MffKowoy ix^ipordyovy — *Com.* 
in I Tim. v. 14 ; * Horn.* 13 — per- 
verting the words of St. Paul to 
suit the ideas of his own time. 

The same tendency to thrust the 
Church usages of later times upon 
the apostolic age, without regard to 
the facts of the case, is seen in the 
assertions made by several writers, 
that the Apostles John and James 
(the Lord's brother), and even St. 
Mark were made Jewish high priests, 
the title of high priests having been 
given to bishops from the begin- 
ning of the third century. Thus 
Eusebius, quoting from Polycrates, 
who lived at the very end of the 
second century, says, l»dyrns, . . . 
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The argument put forward in more modern times for 
proving the episcopate to be an apostolic or divine 



%% 4y9irh$fl Upths rh ir^raXov xc^o- 
p^Kvts^ KcH ftdpTvs jcal ^iHdaKoXos, 
' H. E.' V. 24, the ir4ra\oy being 
the gold plate on the high priest's 
mitre. Epiphanius also says of St. 
James, otros 'IcUw^of ical irdraXoy 
M riis Kc^aX^f i^Spti, * Haeres,* 



78, § 14. For the story about St. 
Mark, see * Bingham,' ii. 9, 5. 

What then is the value of any 
amount of testimony of such a 
character as the foregoing ? 

The following are the lists of the 
first bishops of Rome, given by — 



fremeus. 

1. Peter. 

2. Linus. 

3. Anadetus. 

4. Clemens. 

Eusebius gives the same list as 
Irenaeus ; and, living much later 
than he, when the traditions had 
gathered accretions by time, and 

1. Peter 



Tertullian. 

1. Peter. 

2. Clemens. 

3. Linus. 

4. Anacletus. 



Attgustin. 

1. Peter. 

2. Linus. 

3. Clemens. 

4. Anacletus. 

the ignorance of those who handed 
them down was greater, he under- 
takes to give the exact dates of their 
episcopates, thus — 

to 68 A. D. 



2. Linus from 68 ,, 80 

3. Anacletus ,, 80 ,, 92 

4. Clemens 



»» 



»» 



»» 



92 „ lOI „ 



Thus, to say nothing of St. Peter 
at the head of the list, even so well- 
known a name as Clemens is placed 
in three different positions in different 
accounts, appearing as second, third, 
and fourth. Bingham remarks upon 
this discrepancy, that "it is easily 
reconciled by learned men, who 
make it appear that Linus and 
Anacletus died, while St. Peter 
lived, and that Clemens was 
ordained their successor by St 
Peter also " (ii. i, 4). It is a very 
easy expedient in a story to kill off 
personages who are in the way, but 
in this case the explanation is 



worthless, besides its being a mere 
conjecture of modem date ; for the 
lists must be still equally due to 
varying and erroneous traditions ; 
and the date of Clemens in Euse- 
bius is quite irreconcileable with it. 
"Was St. Peter living in A. D. 92 ? 

An ingenious explanation of the 
confusion in these lists of the early 
bishops of Rome solves the discre- 
pancies, at the same time that it 
utterly destroys the value of this 
catalogue as an evidence of episco- 
pacy. It is suggested that Clement, 
Linus, and Anacletus were all pres- 
byters together, and were thereCot^i 
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institution, from the Apostles themselves having been 
(as it is alleged) the first bishops, has more appearance 
of truth and validity, but in reality helps to establish the 
very opposite conclusion. For as the Apostles exercised 
all, and more than all, the authority which legitimately 
belonged to the episcopal office in after-ages, there were 
not only no bishops then, but not even any need or 
room for their appointment. 

But if we turn from such questionable arguments, to 
take our stand upon more solid ground, I venture to 
think that the following conclusions are supported by as 
strong historical evidence as such a subject can well 
demand. 

I. Firstly, the only bishops mentioned in the New 
Testament were simple presbyters ; the same person 
being a " bishop " — e7ru7^o7ro9, ix,, a superintendent or 
** overseer," from his " taking an oversight " of his con- 
gregation, as is distinctly shewn by Acts xx. and other 
passages ; and a presbyter — irpea^vrepo^; or elder, from 
the reverence due to age. It may, however, be observed 
that the office of elder is of Hebrew origin ; while the 
term "bishop" — eTrtWoTro? — is Hellenic, and is applied 
in the New Testament only to the officers of Gentile 



bishops only in the New Testament 
sense ; that Clement survive<l his 
two colleagues, and, from having 
been the companion of St. Paul, 
had a moral authority in the 
Church above the other elders. 

llius Pressense says ** Clement 
a partage la direction de I'Eglise 



avec Linus et Anaclet, qui ont ^te 
^veques ou anciens en meme temps 
que lui. Apres la mort de scs col- 
Icgues, il demeura le seul ancren 
de I'epoque apostolique, et fut par 
consequent investi d'une autorite 
morale toute particuli^rc." — Vol. ii. 
P- 387. 
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Churches, though it did not supersede the use of the 
word presbyter among them.' 

2. Secondly, Timothy at Ephesus, and Titus in Crete, 
were delegated by St. Paul to perform for him what we 
might call episcopal functions, in ordaining, superintend- 
ing, reproving, or encouraging the ministers of those 
Churches, as well as endeavouring to promote the general 
well-being of the Christian communities there. But they 
are never called "bishops," or any other name which 
might indicate a special order or ecclesiastical office. 
Their commission was evidently an exceptional and 
temporary charge, to meet some peculiar wants in those 
places during the necessary absence of St. Paul ; and 
there is no intimation of any kind that such appoint- 
ments were of general necessity — no intimation that 
they were needed ; or that they were made, or ought 
to be made, in any other Churches of the time. Never- 
theless, the authority thus delegated to Timothy and 
Titus may justly be considered the embryo of the 
episcopacy of the following age, or the pattern which 
the Churches probably followed when it was found 
desirable to establish an order superior to that of the 
presbyters, and which may have suggested the nature 
and measure of the functions and authority which were 
committed to their bishops at the first. 



' The word Mfficowos was well 
known in classical Greek. It signi- 
fied in particular the civil officer 
sent by the Athenians to exercise a 



superintending authority in cities of 
their ** subject-allies," and corre- 
sponded with the Lacedccmonian 
term apfiorr^s. 
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And if it be thought that this in fact supplies an 
apostolic origin to the episcopal order, the admission 
may be so far made in this limited sense — an Apostle 
having suggested the idea, and the Churches afterwards 
on their own authority having adopted and embodied 
it in their ministry. 

3. Thirdly, the tradition alluded to by TertuUian, and 
more strongly noticed by Clement of Alexandria,* that St 
John after his release from Patmos established bishops in 
the different Churches around Ephesus, suggests a very 
interesting step in the rise and progress of episcopacy, 
and its relations to the earlier polity. And it may 
probably have had a basis of truth. For the Churches 
in Asia Minor seem to have been the first to exhibit the 



" The reference in Tertullian is 
very brief, ** Ordo Episcoporum ad 
originera recensus in Johanncm 
stabit auctorem." — *Adv. Marcion,* 
iv. 5. 

Clemens Alexand. writes more at 
length : ^ireiS^, toG rvpdvvov TeAew- 
r-fiffavToSt kirb t^s Tldrfiov r^s v^trov 

7rapaKa\.o6fifyos Kcd 4irl ri xA.17- 
(ri6x<*>po. rStv iBviav^ Sirov /xev ^iri<r- 
K6irovs Kareurr'fja'oov, Zirov 9h 8Aoj 
^KKX-na-ias apfi6(r(i)y, Hvov 8i KXrjpov, 
tua r4 riva Kkripdauy inrh rod OKe^/AO- 
Tos (rrifiaivofAfycoy. — * Quis Dives 
Salvetur,' § 42. 

The words are part of a story 
which Clement honestly says has 
been handed down only by tra- 
dition, and which he fears may be 
regarded as fabulous. He intro- 



duces it with itcovaoy fivOoy ob fivOoy 
itWit 6yra \6yoy w€pl *lttiiyyov rod 
iLiro(rr6\ou irapa9t9ofi.4yoy jcol fJurlifiT^ 
irf4>v\ayfi4yoy. And the quotation 
above given is followed by the story 
of a youth, whom St. John com- 
mended to the care of one of these 
bishops, and who afterwards be- 
came a robber. St. John, however, 
went to him to reclaim him ; and, 
with very questionable theology, 
assures him, that there is still hope 
for him, "For I," said he, "will 
account to Christ for thee ; I will 
bear thy death for thee, as the Lord 
did for us : " ^7^ Xpiar^ HAirot Xiyov 
inr^p <rov' ^v 9tri, rhy ffhy $dvaroy 
iK&)y 6wofi9Vu, &s 6 Kvpios rhy 6ir^p 
rinwv' {nr^p <rov r^y ^vxh^ &m5c^» 
r^iy ifjL-^y, 
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episcopal form of Church government ; and the state of 
things at that time may naturally have led St. John to 
repeat, and perhaps enlarge, what St. Paul had done 
many years before at Ephesus and Crete. But this 
tradition indicates that at any rate at the end of the 
apostolic age, when St John was probably the only 
surviving Apostle, the order of bishops had not pre- 
viously been called into existence. The tradition itself 
appears for the first time a hundred years or more after 
the alleged events, and is too brief and obscure for 
anything more than historical conjectures. Moreover, 
whatever St. John may have found it desirable to do, he 
did not think it necessary to record or refer to it in any 
of his canonical writings, nor is there any reason to 
suppose that he gave any general instructions on the 
subject to the Church at large. 

4. Fourthly, there is evidence of the most satisfactory 
kind, because unintentional, to the effect that episcopacy 
was established in different Churches after the decease of 
the Apostles who founded them, and at different times ; 
— some Churches being considerably later than others 
in adopting this form of government. Thus there was 
evidently no bishop over the Church at Corinth, when 
Clement wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians* some 



' Clement wrote his Epistle to 
the Corinthians on account of the 
disorders in that Church; and his 
special complaint against them is 
their conduct to their presbyters. 
They had got up factious parties 



((rT<£<r€ij) against their presbyters 
(§ 47) : they had even dismissed 
from their office presbyters, who 
had been regularly appointed, and 
who had blamelessly discharged 
their duties (44); he exhorts them 
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time after the death of St. Paul. In the time of 
Ignatius, at the beginning of the second century, there 
were several Asiatic bishopricks ; Ignatius himself being 
Bishop of Antioch, while Onesimus of Ephesus, and 
Polycarp of Smyrna, are mentioned by name in his 
genuine epistles. But some years later, when Polycarp 
wrote his Epistle to the Philippians, there was no bishop 
over the Church at Philippi.^ And, later still, in Justin 



I 



to live at peace with their pres- 
byters (54); and to submit to their 
presbyters (57). And not only does 
he say nothing about a bishop, or 
any one officer in authority over the 
presbyters, but if there had been a 
bishop in the Corinthian Church, it 
is impossible that the people could 
have acted as they did, without the 
bishop's authority being utterly set 
at nought, and a still graver cause 
of complaint being created, which 
Clement must have noticed. 

Clement mentions the two orders 
of Presbyters and Deacons, some- 
times calling the former iirlaKOKoi 
(§42) after the manner of the New 
Testament ; and he seems to know 
of no other. 

Those, indeed, who arc deter- 
mined to find "bishoi^s" in the 
apostolic age, profess to find them 
hidden under the words rnyoifitvoi 
and TrpoTjyovfitvoi in two passages of 
this Epistle; namely — 

'To7s vojufjuots rov Btov ^iropci;c<r0f, 
ifiroraffffSfitvoi rois rjyov fi4yo is 
vfxwv, Koi rifi^y r^v KaO^KOvffoy 
airov€fioyr€S rois wap' tpiiv irptafivrt- 
poiSf vdois Tc fi4rpia Kcd trtykvh vouv 



iirtTpfVfrtf yvyai^ir re 4y hfi^fi^ koI 
(Tffiy^ Kou ayyy avyti^iio'ti leiyra 
iwirtXtiy irapriyyiWtrt. § I. And 
Thy Kvpioy *l7ia'ovy Xpiarhy, ov rh 
aX/jM ivhp 7}fiwv i96$rit fyTpcewAfitVf 
rohs T pojiyovfiiyovi iifi&y 
alitaOufA^y^ robs irptcfivrtpovs iifimy 
rifi'fi(ro)fify^ rovs viovs xai8c^crc»ucv 
r^v jraiitlay rod ^6$ov rov 0coO, rits 
yvpoiKas iifi&v iwl rh ayaBhy 9iop$cif 
awfitOa. § 21. 

But it must be observed that 
both these passages, so similar to 
each other, evidently refer to the 
common relative duties of life; 
duties owing to persons in authority, 
— to our elders — to our children 
and wives ; and they may be com- 
pared with I Tim. v. I, 2, and 
Titus ii. 2-6. 

If Church authorities are here al- 
luded to at all, they are not bishops, 
but presbyters, called ^otJftcwt, as 
they are in the New Testament. 

To say that iiyoifityoi, being 
plural, means a series of Corinthian 
bishops, past and present, is a mere 
contrivance to prop up a precon- 
ceived opinion. 

' The proof from Polycarp's Epis- 
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Martyr's account of Christian worship in his time only 
two orders of ministers are seen, with no allusion to any 
other, even under circumstances which a century or less 
later would necessarily have introduced the services of a 
bishop." 

The author of the * Herman Pastor/ who probably 
lived after the middle of the second centur>% knew only 
the two orders of presbyters and deacons ; though he 
alludes, with disapprobation, to a tendency then exist- 
ing towards episcopacy, or a pre-eminence among pres- 
byters. The " bishops " whom he mentions, like those 



tie to the Philippians, is similar to 
that from Clement to the Corin- 
thians; namely, that under the 
circumstances, it is morally impos- 
sible that the bishop should have 
been unmentioned, if there had then 
been one in that Church. 

Polycarp addresses exhortations 
to the people, to the deacons, and 
to the presbyters. In particular he 
urges the Philippians to submit 
themselves to the presb>'ters and 
deacons — jhroruro'o/tcvovf rois wpto"' 
fivripois Jcol 9iatc6pois; &t 6c^ jcal 
Xpiffrf — but he mentions no bishop. 
^Vas no obedience due to him, if 
he had been there? 

The learned Hefele, in his edi- 
tion of the * Patrcs Ajxistolici,' has 
a curiously characteristic note on 
these words, namely, ** Polycar- 
pos episcopi non facit mcntioncm, 
quippe qui verecundia impeditus cum 
nollet cohortari!" But, however 
great his t^erecuftdia^ would it have 
been any mark of disresi)ect to the 



bishop to exhort the ptople to oiuy 
himi Ignatius had thought it no 
disres])ect to Polycarp to write ry 
^•iriVK6-Kt^ wpoa-4x*r9 tva Kol 6 Bebs 
HfiTv; and itvrlf^vxo^ iyw r&v inro' 

pois, 9iaK6i'ois. 

■ Justin Martyr mentions only two 
kinds of ministers ; and in particu- 
lar in the account of the celebraticm 
of the Lord's Supper, he introduces 
only 6 Trpotariiis and ol SidKovot; 
thus, irpoo'tptptrcu r^ irpotffrwn r&v 
iZtX^wv Apr OS fcai woriiptov tiaroi 
Koi KpdfJMTOs, . . . fvxapitrr^aatrros 

Se TOW VpOtffTWTOSy . . . oi KOXoVfXt- 

voi wop* rjfuy itdKOvoi 9id6aaiy iKaar^ 
tS)V irapovrwv utraKafiuv h,Kh rov 
tvxapi(rryi04yTo^ Aprov^ koX oXvov Kai 
WoTos.— *Apol.' i. § 85, also 87. 

If it be contended that 6 wpofffrus 
here is a bishop, then the presbyters 
are entirely omitted. Were there 
none of them in Justin's time? Or 
was there ever a Church with a 
bishop and no prcsbylcri'. 
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in the New Testament, were only presbyters talcing the 
oversight of Churches.* 

Before the end of the second century, however, the 
episcopal form was probably established by general 
consent in all the churches of the Roman empire. 

The causes of this change, or rather development, of 
the apostolic form of the Christian ministry are not 
doubtful, or far to seek. The want of united action 
among the different presbyters of the same Church, 
when they were all of equal authority, and there was 
no official superior to control or direct them ; the dis- 
putes and divisions which consequently arose similar to 
those which disturbed the Corinthian Church in the life- 
time of St, Paul, and which, checked for a while by him, 
broke out again after his removal ; the need which must 
have been felt more and more of a centre of unicn and 
of religious teaching and action, to bind together in 
one harmonious body the different members of each 
Christian community, and to facilitate their communi- 



• In the 'Hennie Pastor' occur 
such C5;presM0ns as <rh Ji araryrAtii 
Toit cpKr^uT^piiii T^t JnAqvlat, or 
iu Ihc Liitin, seniaribus, qui prxsunt 
eeclesire. — Lib. i. 3, 4. Epiacopi, 
id est prides eccleMonim, — and 
then, qui praesides sunt ministcrio- 
rum qui el inopes et viduas prole^e- 
runt Lib. iil 9, 27 r a description of 
Presbyters and Deacons. 

The words Aposloli, et Episcopi, 
ct doctotes et minislii, in Lib. i. 
3, 5, are taken bj Romuiists to al- 



lude (o bishops as distinguished 
from presbyters ; but doftaret is not 
an appropriate word for presbyters ; 
and if there were then bishops supe- 
rior to and presiding over presbyters, 
he would not have blamed them for 
seeking a pre-eminence ; as, Nunc 
ilaque vobis dico qui prxestii ecde- 
&!!£, et amalis piimos consessus. — 
Lib.i.3,9' And again, Venun omues 
hujusmodi insipjenles sunt et fatni, 
qui habent inter se Ecmnlationem 
de priDcipatu, &c. — Lib. iu. 8, 7. 
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cation with other Churches — led naturally, after the 
departure of the Apostles, to the wise and wholesome 
practice of appointing one presbyter to have a supe- 
riority over the rest in every Church ; and then the name 
of bishop, which before was common to them all, was 
restricted to the superior authority.^ 

This origin of episcopacy is expressly acknowledged 
by patristic testimony even in the fourth century, when 
there was so strong a tendency to magnify the bishop's 
office. It is acknowledged that Churches were at first 
governed by the common advice of presbyters ; that 
schisms and contentions among them made it necessary 
to place one over the others ; and that the custom of the 
Church, rather than any ordinance of the Lord, made 
bishops greater than the rest.*^ 



^ As in the case of the Jewish 
Synagogues, so in the earliest Chris- 
tian Churches, there was usually, if 
not always, a body or ** College " of 
presbyters at the head of each 
society. At any rate, in the New 
Testament, presbyters, in the plural, 
are expressly mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Churches at Jerusalem, 
at Ephesus, and even at Philippi, 
where probably the Church was not 
laige. While, on the other hand, 
there is no recorded instance of a 
single presbyter superintending any 
congregation. 

With this associated authority, it 
would doubtless happen that one of 
the number by mutual arrangement 
would, either in rotation or other- 



wise, act as the President or Chair- 
man of their meetings, or — to use 
an ecclesiastical term — their " Con- 
sistories." To make such a presi- 
dency a permanent office, and to in- 
vest it exclusively with certain por- 
tions of the ministerial authority 
once common to all the presbyters, 
is all that was needed to originate 
the primitive episcopate, and thereby 
to secure a united action, without 
any violent innovation. 

* Let Jerome's unmistakeable 
words be a sufficient evidence of 
this— 

"Idem est ergo Presbyter qui 
Episcopus; et antcquam diaboli 
instinctu studia in religione fierent, 
et diceretur in populis, Ego sum 
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The causes above mentioned might, under any cir- 
cumstances, have had sufficient force to produce such 
a change ; but the gravity of the crisis, which marked 
the last years of the first century, immensely in- 
creased the urgency of their operation. At that time 
the growing dissensions between the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians — the destruction of Jerusalem with the entire 
breaking up of the Church in that city which had been 
the source and centre, the strength and example, of the 
whole Christian body — ^the appearance of the Gnostic 
heresy with its delusive, pernicious, and widely spread- 
ing doctrines — the impending and already commenced 
collision of Christianity with the power of the Roman 
empire, which was to test the faith, and patience, and 
courage of the Churches with a fiery trial — all created a 
pressing need of some organization to meet the accu- 
mulating dangers of the time, and to cement together 
the diverse elements of Christian society thus threatened 
with dissolution. 

The establishment of episcopacy saved the Church ; 
whatever mischiefs were afterwards wrought by the 
abuse and perversion of the system. 



Pauli, Ego Apollo, Ego autem 
CcphK, communi presbytcrorum 
concilio ccclesiae gubemabanlur. 
Postquam vcro unusquisquc eos, 
quos baptizaverat, suos putabat 
esse, non Christi, in toto orbe dc- 
crelum est, ut unus de presbytens 
electus superponeretur caeteris, ad 



quern omnis ecclesise cura pertine* 

ret Sicut ergo presbyteri 

sciunt se ex ccclesise consuetudine 
ci (}ui sibi pracpositus fucrit, esse 
subjectos, — ita Episcopi noverint se 
magis consuetudine, quam disposi- 
tionis dominicse veritate, presbytens 
esse majores." — * Comm. in Titus.* L 
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The episcopal office in its original institution was one 
of simple priority among the other ministers, rather than 
a superior order in the Church. Every town had its 
bishop with a body of presbyters and deacons under 
him ; the Church often consisting of a single congrega- 
tion assembling in one place of worship, and the bishop 
himself performing all the duties of a presbyter among 
them, and having a personal acquaintance with every 
member of his flock."* So that the condition of each 
diocese, and the relations of its ministers to each other, 
were very much like what is now seen in one of our 
parishes in the charge of an incumbent with several 
curates working under him and with him in it. But 
as the numbers of Christians increased, and were spread 
abroad more widely, separate congregations were neces- 



' Lord King, in his 'Enquiry 
into the Constitution of the Primi- 
tive Church,* declares that during 
the first three centuries each bishop's 
diocese, — or rather his "parish," 
for it was then called iropour^o, — 
contained only one Church, />., one 
congregation meeting in a single 
place of worship. This, however, 
is too sweeping an assertion. Many 
large towns must even from the 
earliest times have had several 
places, where different congrega- 
tions of Christians met, as Jerusa- 
lem and Ephesus are in the Acts of 
the Apostles expressly said to have 
had. Yet, on the other hand, many 
vapouctai had doubtless only one 
Cluirch; and consequently the num- 



ber of such primitive bishoprics in 
the course of time became very 
great. Thus, in Augustin's days, 
there were nearly 500 bishoprics 
in the African Church, and 400 in 
Asia Minor. And Ignatius, in his 
Epistle to Polycarp, bids him not 
only to let nothing be done in his 
Church without his concurrence, 
lkii\^\v iiV^M yyJtiATis (Tov yiviffdoi ; but 
to be able to enquire after every 
member of his flock by name, 
i^ 6y6fiaros trcirrar C^'rci; which 
could not possibly have been done 
if the see of Smyrna had been an 
extensive district with a number of 
congregations separate from each 
other, and superintended by their 
own distinct pastors lespec^Nd^. 
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sarily formed and multiplied, and bishops appointed 
presbyters to take charge of them ; until by degrees 
the episcopal office was fully occupied with the ordina- 
tion and general superintendence of the clergy and other 
special duties, without any longer taking an active part 
in the parochial ministrations. And thus the episco- 
pate became quite distinct from the office of the pres- 
byters, and was naturally regarded, as indeed it then 
was, a separate order in the ministry. 

It is not necessary for our present subject to trace in 
any detail the progress of events and changes, in the 
course of which the episcopate gradually rose from its 
originally simple position of priority, to the culmination 
of its authority as a dominant power in the Church. 
A very interesting account of the successive advances, 
which were thus made in the second and third centuries, 
is given by Professor Lightfoot in his treatise on the 
Christian ministry appended to his edition of the Epistle 
to the Philippians. He there points out that the de- 
velopment of the episcopal authority was marked by 
three distinct stages of progress, which were connected 
respectively with the names of Ignatius, Irenseus, and 
Cyprian. In the time of Ignatius, the bishop, then only 
primus inter pares among his co-presbyters, was regarded 
as a centre of unity ; in the time of Iren^eus, he was 
looked upon as the depositary of primitive trutJt ; and 
with Cyprian, the bishop was the absolute vicegerent of 
Christ in things spiritual in the Church. 

This great change was fully continned and established 
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in the following century, in spite of some struggles on 
the part of the presbyters to maintain their original 
position. But this exaltation of the bishop's power was 
not the only thing which marked the contrast between 
the hierarchy of the Nicenc period, and the ministry 
of the apostolic age. That contrast was completed by 
the contemporaneous introduction and expansion of the 
sacerdotal element, which will be noticed in the follow- 
ing Lecture. 
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III. 



A FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, 

WITH A SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE QUESTION WHETHER IT IS 
RIGHTLY REGARDED AS A PRIESTHOOD. 



THE Christian Ministry in its two Orders instituted 
by the Apostles, and in its subsequent episcopal 
development, has been so far considered, as it appears 
in the New Testament, and in the period immediately 
ensuing; but there still remain some particulars con- 
nected with it, some questions respecting its nature and 
functions, too important to be omitted. 

The simple account of the public services of Christian 
ministers, which is given by Justin Martyr,* towards the 
middle of the second century, shows that very little 
deviation from the apostolic practice had then taken 
place ; and from the testimony of other Christian authors. 



• See Justin Martyr * Apol.' i. § 85, 86. 
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together with the taunts of Pagan adversaries, it appears 
probable that during the course of this century the 
essential character of the original office continued to 
be preserved. By the commencement of the third cen- 
tury, however, this apostolic simplicity had begun to be 
greatly marred by the assumption of a more ostenta- 
tious style of ministration, and a more imposing autho- 
rity. The Christian ministry was now changed into a 
Pricstfwod after the model of the Levitical Law.^ 
Bishops, presbyters, and deacons, became high-priests, 
priests, and Levites, and were gradually more and more 
regarded as a mediating, sacrificing, and absolving 
order, standing between God and the general body of. 
Christian men. Before this the reproach cast by Pagans 
against the Christian Church that it had no temples, 
altars, priests, or sacrifices, had been its praise and 
glory ; for its temple was the whole world, or wherever 
two or three were gathered together in the Saviour's 
name ; its altar was the Cross ; its priest the Lord Jesus 
Christ, at once the Priest and the all-sufficient sacrifice. • 
And the only earthly priesthood was confined to no 
sacerdotal caste, or tribe, or separated order; but was 
co-extensivc with the whole community of the faithful, 



'• Jerome expressly says that the 
scheme of a priesthood in the Chris- 
tian Church was taken from the Old 
Testament. '*Et ut sciamus tradi- 
tiones aiX)stolicas sumptas de veteri 
testamento, quod Aaron, et filii 
ejus, atcjue Levitx in templo fue- 
runt, hoc sibi Episcopi, et Presby- 



teri, et Diaconi vindicent in Eccle- 
sia." — * Epist. ad Evagrium,' the 
end. 

Accordingly a bishop was then 
often called *Apx««P«^r or Summus 
Sacerdos^ a presbyter *Icpci»s or 
SacerdoSf and a deacon Atvirris or 
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who in a figurative or spiritual meaning were kings and 
priests unto God in Christ. But now the leaven of 
Jewish and of Pagan influences,^ which from the first 



• Professor Lightfoot — (* Epistle 
to the PhilippianSy' p. 258)— as- 
cribes the origin of the Christian 
sacerdotalism to Pagan influences 
exclusively, though he admits that 
itsy&rw was taken from the Jewish 
priesthood of the Old Testament. 
Pagan influences, in the midst of 
which the Christian Churches were 
located, contributed doubtless in 
some measure to this eflcct ; but I 
think that Judaism also furnished 
a large contribution in the same 
direction. The Professor's argu- 
ments do not appear to me conclu- 
sive. The absence of sacerdotalism 
up to this time may be due to the 
strength of the Church's hold upon 
apostolic truth rather than to the 
weakness of Jewish influences ; and 
the following considerations appear 
to me to have great weight. 

1. After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and the utter overthrow of 
the Jewish nation, Judaism was no 
longer formidable to the Church as 
an enemy attacking it from ivithout^ 
but this did not hinder it from being 
even more dangerous as an evil in- 
fluence within the Christian body. 
It was the Judaeo-Christianity of 
Church-members which wrought 
the greatest mischief. 

2. Tlie victory which the Church 
had gained over Judaism as an open 
antagonist, made it only the more 
formidable as an insidious influence. 



By a strange law the conquered 
almost always in the end exercise 
an influence over their conquerors ; 
and vanquished Judaism, being 
no longer watched and guarded 
against, was enabled to work its 
way with more security, and with 
a more deatlly effect. 

3. The prevalence of Jud.TO- 
Christianity in the Church was 
proved by the breaking out of the 
heresies of the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionitcs in the second centur>', 
these sects being formed out of the 
two parties into which the Judaizing 
Christians sj)lit themselves when 
they became openly se])arated from 
the Church. 

4. llie existence of Judaizing 
tendencies in the Church is also in- 
dicated by tlie reaction against them, 
which gave occasion to such here- 
sies as those of Marcion, who by 
his eager and enthusiastic spirit was 
hurried into opposite extremes in 
combating the Judaio-Chrisiianity 
of those times. And again, the 
Church, while encountering these 
heresies, was leil too strongly 
in the direction of the Jewish 
Law. 

5. The Canon of the New Testa- 
ment was not yet fully fonned, at 
least in many Churches ; the Old 
Testament was still the sacred 
Book ; and there were in the second 
century no divinely inspired men to 
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had been working insidiously in the Church, although 
the religious systems from which they sprang were 
formally renounced and resisted, began to make itself 
felt and seen ; and as the inner life of the Church de- 
clined in spirituality, and lost its firm hold of apostolic 
truth, its outward form and show became more pro- 
minent and presuming, and challenged more attention 
from the world. 

Tertullian** is the first Christian author by whom the 
Church ministry is directly asserted to be a priesthood. 
By Cyprian an undisguised sacerdotalism is maintained ; 
and in the fourth century the sacerdotal system took 
deep root in the Church, and grew and flourished, until 
it culminated at last in the overbearing pretensions of 
the priesthood in the later Church of Rome. 

In our own Church the attempt was made at the 
Reformation to bring back the presbyter's office as nearly 
as might be to the apostolic model, without making 



teach the Christian body how to 
distinguish in it the abiding truth 
from the obsolete form. 

See some admirable remarks on 
all these points in Pressense's 

* Hist, des Trois Prem. Siecles,* 
vol. ii. 

^ This change had been gradually 
approaching, but distinctly appears 
first at the beginning of the third 
century. Thus Tertullian, ** Dandi 
baptismum quidem jus habet sum- 
nius Sacctdos^ qui est Episcopus^ 

* I)e Bapt.* 17. 

**Vani crimus si putaverimus, 



quod sacerdotibus non liceat, Laicis 
licere."— * Exhort. Cast.' 7. 

The system, once introduced, soon 
developed itself in strength and pre- 
tensions. Cyprian in his time con- 
tributed greatly to establish the 
sacerdotal position and power in 
the Church. ** Vel eligcndi dignos 
saccrdotcsy vel indignos recusandi. 
, . . . ut sacerdos^ plebe presente, 
sub omnium oculis deligatur." — 

C)!!. * Ep.' 68. 

** Utique ille saeerdos 7'ice Christi 
vere fungitur" Ep, 63, €id Caecilinm, 

See further, Appendix A. 
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more violent and sudden changes than were absolutely 
necessary. The noble-minded Reformers in the reign 
of Edward VI. in this, as in other portions of their work, 
faithfully followed the light of the New Testament, as 
far as that light gradually shone in upon their minds 
with increasing clearness ; but they did not continue 
long enough to complete their labours. And their 
efibrts never having been subsequently followed up in a 
similar spirit, some blemishes, which they failed to 
notice, or could not then remove, — some expressions 
which savour more of the Romish errors which they 
desired to eliminate, than of the apostolic truth which 
it was their object to restore, — have not yet disappeared 
from our formularies.® 

In order, therefore, to a right appreciation of the true 
nature of the ministerial offices in the Christian Church, 
and of the ministrations essentially belonging to them, 
it is necessary to enquire more particularly what the 
Apostles really intended their Church officers to be, and 



• The Reformers of Edward VI.'s 
time evidently proposed to them- 
selves the noble object of bringing 
their Church into as close a confor- 
mity as possible with Scripture 
truth ; and they endeavoured quietly 
but honestly to make our Church 
formularies accord with that truth, 
so far as they were enabled them- 
selves to perceive it. But all the 
subsequent revisions of our Liturgy 
and eclesiastical system, were under- 
taken in a very different spirit, and 



for very different purposes. At the 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign the 
spirit of compromise prevailed. In 
the time of James I., the leading 
object was to assimilate us to Rome 
without submitting to the Roman 
Pope. And at the ** Restoration " 
the violent reactionary feeling against 
the Puritans carried the day, and 
influenced the whole proceedings. 

Since then — what has been done 
during more than two hundred 
years? 
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to do ; and what they purposely and altogether excluded 
from the sphere of their authority and duties ; and so 
to arrive at a just and sober judgment respecting the 
claims and assertions of post-apostolic times. 

And herein, with a view to bringing the question in 
as distinct and clear a manner as possible before those 
who may be inclined to give it a careful consideration, 
I will at once state that the proposition which I under- 
take to prove from the New Testament, and from the 
teaching and practice of the Apostles there recorded, is 
that, according to Scripture truth, the Christian ministry 
is not 2. priesthood^ and Christian ministers are not priests, 
are not invested with any sacerdotal powers, and have 
no sacerdotal functions to perform. 

The English word " priest " is indeed only the word 
" presbyter " abbreviated in its passage into our modem 
language ; and were it not for the equivocal meaning 
of the term, and the consequent confusion of thought, 
and the excuse for erroneous teaching, which it favours, 
there could be no objection to our thus using it to desig- 
nate the truly apostolic office of the presbyter, or elder, 
of the New Testament.^ But I here use the words 



*" The word "presbyter" became 
** prester ; " then in Norman French 
" prestre ; " and from this the 
modem French "prctre," and 
the English ** prest," afterwards 
"priest." 

The circumstance that this word 
is used to denote the Jewish and 
Pagan sacrificers, as well as Chris- 



tian ministers, indicates that the 
nations which thus use it were 
Christianized after sacerdotalism had 
gained a settled place in the Church. 
The word ** priest " from its equi- 
vocal meaning, is still employed 
amongst ourselves to prove by an 
argument, — weak indeed and illo- 
gical, yet not without its influence 
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priest and priesthood only in the other and more com- 
mon meaning, as the equivalents of the Greek iep^v^ 



on weak and illogical minds, — that 
the Church of England retains all 
the sacerdotalism of the older 
Church. Thus, the Church of 
England declares certain of her 
ministers to be "priests;" a 
priest must offer sacrifices (Heb. viii. 
3, X. ii), and must have an altar 
whereon to offer them ; the altar in 
our churches must be the Commu- 
nion Table, and the Lord's Supper 
the sacrifice ; and then any amount 
of sacerdotal and sacramental super- 
stitions can be introduced ad libi- 
tum^ in direct opposition to our 
Prayer-Book's teaching. It is most 
desirable, therefore, that this equi- 
vocal word should be avoided, and 
the honest, original "presbyter" 
be restored to its place. 

It is much to be lamented that 
good and learned men, while ac- 
knowledging that a Christian minis- 
ter is not a sacrificing priest, — a 
U^ht or sacerdos^ — but an Elder, a 
«pc0'^^cpof or presbyter^ — should 
yet have countenanced the con- 
tinued use of the word ** priest ; " 
thus giving a handle to those who 
well know how to use it for evil. 

Thus Hooker, long ago, ad- 
mitted that, "in truth, the word 
Presbyter doth seem more fit, and 
in propriety of speech more agree- 
able, than Priest^ with the drift of 
the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ." 
And " What better tiUe could there 
be given them than the reverend 



name of Presbyters^ or fatherly 
guides ? The Holy Ghost through- 
out the body of the New Testament, 
making so much mention of them, 
doth not anywhere call them 
Priests."— * Ecclcs. Polit.' v. 78. 
Yet he says, that after all it makes 
no difference ; and he will make no 
concession of the name. 

And very recently indeed Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot, in his valuable 
Excursus on the Christian ministry, 
appended to his edition of the 
* Epistle to the Philippians,' de- 
clares "as broadly as possible," 
that " the Kingdom of Christ has 
no sacerdotal system ; " that in the 
Christian Church "for communica- 
ting instruction, and for preserving 
public order, for conducting reli- 
gious worship, and dispensing of 
social charities, it became necessary 
to appoint special officers. But the 
priestly functions and privileges of 
the Christian people are never re- 
garded as transferreti or even dele- 
gated to these officers. They are 
called stewards, or messengers of 
God, servants or ministers of the 
Church, and the like ; but the sacer- 
dotal title is never once conferred 
upon them." He declares that the 
idea of a priesthood was brought 
into the Church at the end of the 
second century, by the influence of 
Paganism, and took its form from 
the Levitical law; that Christian 
ministers are not priests in the sense 
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and Upareia, and as they are used throughout our 
English Bible. A priest in this acceptation of the word 
is one whose office it is to act as a mediator, or medium 
of acceptable communication, between God and man in 
sacred things, to ofler acceptable sacrifices to God for 
the people, and to impart to them by the power of his 
ofHcial acts the grace or blessing which God is ready to 
bestow, especially the absolution or forgiveness of their 
sins, when they have confessed, and repented of them. 
And in this sense it is that I undertake to prove that 
the Christian ministry is not a priesthood. 

I. The first evidence, which I adduce in proof of this 
proposition, is supplied by a consideration of the source 
from whence the form and shape (so to speak) of the 
Christian ministry was derived ; the model which the 
Apostles saw fit to imitate in the offices which they 
instituted in the Church. 

As the Christian religion rose up out of the very 
depth and essence of Judaism, following it as its fore- 



of oifering sacrifices for aa, or 
making an atonement. Yet he as- 
serts that they may be so called, 
"if (he word be taken in a wider 
and li>oser acceptation." And this 
U quite enough for those, who de- 
Mre it, lo cite him as an authority 
for asseiiing thai the Christian pres- 
byter is a "pricsl," and, therefore, 
(hat all priestly acts and functions 
may be predicated of him. 

It is in Tain that Professor Light- 
foot adds, "Only in this case the 



meaning of the term should be 
clearly apprehended ; and it might 
h avc been better, ifthelacer Christian 
vocabnlaiy had conformed to the 
silence of the apostolic wrilen; so 
that the possibihty of confiwan 
would have been avoided." This 
undecided protest is of no avsiL As 
far as the Professor is concerned the 
mischief is to go on, and his name 
is, and will be, used to support the 
very sacerdotalism againtt whidi 
he Ml forcibly dedaimi. 
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ordained end and consummation, it might reasonably 
be expected, that such forms and regulations of the 
Jewish Church, as were not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel Dispensation, would be retained and 
adapted to its use. And the Apostles being men deeply 
imbued with Jewish feelings, and (it may even be said) 
with Jewish prejudices, must have been inclined to 
deviate no further from the customary observances of 
their law, than their Divine Instructor taught them to 
be absolutely required. And they must have felt that 
it was wise to give their new religious life and worship 
as little innovation and strangeness to Jewish minds as 
possible, by continuing whatever could consistently be 
continued of their accustomed ceremonial. 

But when we proceed to trace how far these antici- 
pations were realized in the apostolic ordering of the 
Christian societies, we meet with a peculiarity in the Jews* 
religion, which must be clearly apprehended before the 
retention or rejection of Jewish ordinances can be rightly 
understood ; but which, when clearly apprehended, throws 
great light not only on the origin of the Christian minis- 
try, but also on all the powers and functions which were 
assigned to it at the first, or which it could ever after- 
wards legitimately claim. 

The religious life df the Jews in its outward practice 
and operation at the commencement of the Christian 
era, and for at least several centuries before it, exhibited 
a remarkable Dualism^ — a two-fold system, — each part 
of which was quite independent of the other, though 
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their operation and effects were harmoniously conibined. 
These two parts were respectively centred in 

T/ie Teniple and The Synagogue. 

The religious system of the Temple was altogether of 
divine appointment, and all its services divinely ordered 
even in their minute details, without an authority being 
vested anywhere on earth for altering any of the regula- 
tions originally prescribed. 

The religious system of the Synagogue was of man's 
appointment, its services being ordered by no divine law, 
but originating in the wisdom of man, and by man's 
authority and discretion regulated and maintained. 

In the Temple was the priest consecrated according 
to a precise regulation, and a sacerdotal succession laid 
down by God Himself, with the altar and its sacrifices at 
which he officiated, the incense which he burned, the 
holy places into which none might enter, but those to 
whom it was especially assigned. 

In the Synagogue was the reader of the Scriptures, 
the preacher or expounder of religious and moral truth, 
the leader of the common devotions of the people, un- 
consecrated by any special rites, and unrestricted by any 
rule of succession ; with a reading-desk or pulpit at 
which he stood, but with no altar, sacrifices, or incense, 
and no part of the building more holy than the rest 

And without attempting now to dwell upon all the 
remarkable contrasts thus displayed, it may suffice to 
say that the Temple exhibited in a grand combination 
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of typical places, persons, and actions, God dwelling 
with man, reconciling the world unto Himself in the 
person and work of Christ ; and pardoning, justifying, 
and graciously receiving those who come to Him through 
the appointed Saviour : while the Synagogue exhibited 
a congrr^ation of men, already reconciled to God, assem- 
bled as devout worshippers for prayer and praise, for 
instruction in divine knowledge, and edification in righ- 
teous living. And the two systems, — the one divine, the 
other human, — ^the one gorgeous and typical, the other 
simple and real, — in the one, God drawing near to man, 
in the other, man drawing near to God, — never clashed 
or interfered with each other: were never intermingled 
or confounded together. " In the Temple there was no 
pulpit, in the Synagogue there was no altar." 

Now it was the Temple system with its imposing 
ssthetic services, its associations of awe and mystery, 
and not the simple unexciting worship of the Synagogue, 
that naturally appealed to the imagination and feelings 
of men. And accordingly, from the beginning of the 
third century, portions of this system began, and con- 
tinued increasingly, to be introduced into the Church ; 
and in particular the idea of the Temple service was 
imported into the worship of Christian congregations ; 
the Christian ministry, as already mentioned, was repre- 
sented to be a Hierarchy ; the form and arrangements 
of the buildings for public devotions were assimilated as 
much as possible to those of the Hebrew sanctuar)' ; 
and a system of sacerdotalism grew up, and became so 

11 
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inveterate in the Church, that it still lingers and i 
even amongst ourselves, purified indeed from its grosser 
superstitions, but not altogether removed by the happy 
influence of the Reformation. 

Not so, however, was it in the Apostles' days, or with 
any of their ordinances and institutions. They retained 
and adapted to Christian use some Jewish forms and 
regulations ; but they were taken altogether, not from 
the Temple, but from the Synagogue. The offices which 
they appointed in the Church, and the duties and autho- 
rity which they attached to them, together with the 
regulations which they made for Christian worship, bore 
no resemblance in name or in nature to the services of 
the priesthood in the Temple. The Apostles had been 
divinely taught that those priests and services were 
typical forms and shadows, which were all centred, 
and fulfilled, and done away, in Christ : and to rein- 
state them in the Christian Church would have been 
in their judgment to go back to the bondage of " weak 
and beggarly elements " from the liberty, strength, 
and rich completeness, of the Gospel Dispensatioa 
They saw that as the ordinances of the Temple 
represented the work of God wrought out for man, not 
man's work for God, to continue them, after that work 
was finished in the life and death of Jesus, would be in 
effect so far to deny the efficacy of the Saviour's mission, 
and to thrust in the miserable performances of men to 
fill up an imagined imperfection in the Son of God. 

The Apostles therefore took nothing from the Temple 
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system for the machinery of their Church government ; 
but the offices which they appointed, and the duties and 
authority which they attached to them, together with 
the regulations which they made for Christian worship, 
corresponded in a remarkable and unmistakeable manner 
with the whole system of the Jewish synagogue. 

It would be too long to enumerate here all the particu- 
lars of this similarity. They may be found at length, 
with the whole subject exhaustively discussed in a spirit 
of great fairness in Vitringa's treatise * On the Syna- 
gogue,' * It will be sufficient for our present purpose to 
observe that a Jewish synagogue was governed by a 
body of elders, some of whom acted especially as rulers 
or judges, others were the public religious ministers, and 
led the prayers of the people, and took care of the 



' The agreement of the Christian 
Gmrch with the Synagogue, and 
its disagreement with the Temple 
system, are specially seen in the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

1. The names of the office-bearers 
in the Church, before the third cen- 
tniy, were those of the Synagogue, 
not of the Temple. 

2. The phees of worship — only 
one Temple, but Synagogues any- 
where ; so Churches. 

3. No different degrees of satutity 
in the Synagogues — or in the 
Churches. 

4. The services in the Synagogue, 
bnt not in the Temple, corresponded 
with those of Christians. 

5. Vestments were necessary for \ 



priests in the Temple ; but no par-/ 
ticular dress was used in the Syna-| 
gogue, nor in Christian Churches. 1 

6. No restriction of persons to a 
particular tribe or class in the Syna- 
gogue ; but any fit person might be 
appointed to minister there ; so also 
in Christian Churches. 

7. No fxcd rule about the age t)f 
those who officiated in the Syna- 
gogue ; nor in the Christian 
Churches. 

8. No exclusion on the ground of 
bodily defects in the Synagogue ; or 
in the Christian Church. 

9. The Synagogue had a raised 
desk or pulpit for the reader, but 
no altar; so churches had only an 
Ambo 01 pulpitum of the same V\ii<V. 

H 2 
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reading of the law ; and such an oflicer was called the 
angel of the Church, and the cluzsan or bishop of the con- 
gregation. There were also deacons or almoners, on 
whom the care of the poor devolved. And these offices 
with their ministrations the Apostles transferred to the 
Christian Churches,* Nor is it an unreasonable supposi- 
tion that "whenever a Jewish synagogue existed which 



" " In a Synagogue, three have 
the mapslracy, and were called the 
lifHrh of Thrtt ; whose office Ll was 
to ilccide the ditTtrcDces arising 
between members, and to take care 
of other maitcra of the Synagogue, 
These judged concerning money 
mnllcis, thefts, los&es, &c. These 
were properly and with good reason 
called ip>;""*^T'»r". rulers of the 
Synagogue, because on them lay 
the chief caje of things, and the 
chief power. 

" besides these, there was the 
rnhlic MinisUr of the Synaf^gue, 
who prayed publicly, and took care 
about the reading of the Law, and 
sometimes preached, if there were 
niil some other to discharge this 
ofiico. Tliis person was called the 
Att^^eloflhe Church, and Chatat or 

Bishop pf Ike Congregathit 

The Public Minister of the Syna- 
gogue himself read not the Law 
]>ub1icly ; but every Sabbath be 
called out seven of the Synagogue 
(on other days fewer), whom he 
judged fit to read. He stood by 
him that read, with great care ob- 
serving that he read nothing either 
fal.-iely, or improperly, and caUing 
"him back and correcting him, iT he 



had failed in anything. And hence 
he was called Chatatt, that is Mir- 
■oTu, or Overseer. Certainly, the 
signification of the word Bukop, or 
Angel of the Churek, had been de- 
termined with less noise, if recourse 
had been had to the proper foim- 
tains, and men had not vainly dis- 
puted about the signification of 
words, taVcn I know not from 

"The service and worship of the 
Temple being abolished as bang 
ceremonial, (3od tramplanted tbe 
worship and public adoration of 
God used in the Synagognes, which 
was moml, into the Christian 
Church ; to wit, the public ministry, 
the public prayeis, reading God's 
word, and preaching, &c Hence 
the names of the ministers of the 
Gospel were the very same, tkt 
Angflofllu Church, and Ihej'ujfay, 
which belonged to [he ministers in 
the Synagogue. 

" There were also three Deacons, 
or Almoners, on whom was the 
care of the poor; and these were 
called Parnasim, <it Pastors." — 
Liglitfoot, ' Hcb. aikd Talmod. 
lUcrciL on Maith.' iv. 33. 
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was brought, the whole or the chief part of it, to embrace 
the gospel, the Apostles did not there so much form a. 
Christian Church (or congregation, iKK\rja-ui\ as 7/iaic 
an existing congregation Christian, by introducing the 
Christian sacraments and worship, and establishing 
whatever regulations were requisite for the newly adopted 
faith ; leaving the machinery (if I may so speak) of 
government unchanged, the rulers of synagogues, elders, 
and other officers (whether spiritual or ecclesiastical, or 
both) being already provided in the existing institution." * 
That such was sometimes the case in Jerusalem and 
other Jewish towns is highly probable ; and this possibly 
is the reason why St. James calls the place where Chris- 
tians met for public worship, or the congregation itself, 
their Synagogue,*^ as he does in his epistle addressed 
especially to Hebrew disciples. 

The Apostles, therefore, having adopted the official 
arrangements of the synagogue, and discarded those of 
the Temple, in the institution of Church offices, plainly 
showed by this circumstance that no priestly powers 
or duties were attached to their ministrations. 

2. Another argument which lands us in the same con- 



* Archbishop Whately — 'King- 
dom of Christ Delineated,* p. loS. 

^ Epist. of James, ii. 2. "If 
there come into your assembly," w 

** Christian congregations in Pa- 
lestine long continued to be desig- 
nated by this name of Synagogue. 
With the Sjmagogue itself they 



would naturally, if not necessarily, 
adopt the normal government of a 
Synagogue ; and a body of elders 
or presbytere would be chosen to 
direct the religious worship, and 
partly also to watch over the tem- 
poral well-being of the society." — 
Professor Lightfoot, *Ep. Philip.* 
p. 190. 
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elusion is deduced from the condition of the lay members 
of the Church as it appears in the New Testament, and the 
equality of privilege or standing-ground in Christ which 
Christians of all orders or degrees possessed. The way 
of access to God being open to all without distinction 
through the priesthood of Christ, there was nothing for 
a priest to do — no sacerdotal work or office for him to 
undertake. But the substance of this ailment, being 
specially connected with the position of the Christian 
laity, will be more fully considered in the following 
Lecture. 

3. A third distinct proof that the office-bearers in the 
Church of the Apostles were not, and could not be, 
priests, or perform any sacerdotal duties, is seen in a 
condensed form in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and is 
found at large in the whole of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, of which that Epistle, as far as its subject 
reaches, is so valuable an epitome. We there learn that 
from the very nature of the priestly office, it is necessary 
for those who hold it to be specially called and appointed 
by God, either personally by name, or according to a 
divinely instituted order of succession ; and that, since 
the patriarchal dispensation, only two orders of priest- 
hood have ever had this necessary divine sanction 
granted to them. These two orders are the Order of 
Aaron and the Order of Melchisedec. The priests of 
the former Order belonged to the Jewish dispensation 
only, and have indisputably passed away. The only 
priest after the Order of Melchizedec, ever mentioned 
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in the Bible, is our Lord Jesus Christ, — the " Priest upon 
His throne," without a successor, as He had none before 
Him, in the everlasting priesthood of His mediatorial 
reign. This argument appears to me to be conclusive. 
It appears to me that the Epistle to the Hebrews shuts 
out the possibility of there being any other priest in the 
Christian Church besides Christ Himself. But this does 
not so appear to a large number of our clergy. Bishops, 
as far back as the third century, claimed to be successors 
or vicegerents of Christ on earth ;^ and our presbyters 
now do not hesitate to declare that they are Priests after 
tlie order of Melchizedec, To my mind and feeling this 
is an impious claim ; but countenanced as they are by 



* In the estimation of Cyprian, in 
the middle of the third century, the 
Bishop was the absolute vicegerent 
of Christ upon earth in spiritual 
things. 

" Nam si Jesus Christus Dominus 
et Deus noster ipse est summus sa- 
cerdos Dei patris, et sacriHcium 
patri se ipsum primus obtulit, et 
hoc fieri in sui commemorationem 
praecipit, utique ille sacerdos vice 
Christi vtre fungitur." — * Cyp. Ep.* 
63, ad Ccccilium. 

And again, *' Neque enim aliunde 
haereses obortse sunt, aut nata sunt 
schismata, quam inde quod sacer- 
doti Dei non obtemp>eratur ; nee 
unus in ecclesia ad tempus sacerdos 
et ad tempus judex vice Christi co- 
gitatur."— * Cyp. Ep.' 65, ad Cor- 
nelium. 

These pretensions were not di- 
minished in the fourth century, for 



which the testimony of Ambrose 
will be sufficient. lie declares that 
a Bishop performs the part of Christ 
in the Church, and is the vice- 
gerent of the Lord. 

**In ecclesia propter reverentiam 
Episcopalem non habeat caput libe- 
rum, sed velamine tectum; nee 
habeat potestatem loquendi; quia 
Episcoptis personam habet Christi, 
Quasi ergo ante judicem, sic ante 
Episcopum, quia vicar ins Domini 
est, propter rcatus originem subjecta 
debet videri." — * Ambros. Com.' in 
I Cor. xi. 10. 

The interpolator of the Ignatian 
epistles, whatever was his date, 
"had used almost the highest pos- 
sible language about Episcopacy;" 
but from Cyprian's time and on- 
wards, the addition of sacerdotalism 
raised it to a higher level. 
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numberless past and present examples, good men are 
not conscious of impiety in making it But then it is 
necessary to ask these "priests" for their credentials. 
Where is the record of their divine appointment to the 
sacerdotal office ? In what part of the New Testament, 
and in what form of words, is the institution of such 
priests, and the manner of their succession, to be found ? 
And to such inquiries no satisfactory answer has been 
or can be given. 

But there is still another way in which the priestly 
claims of the Christian ministry are presented, and which 
is thought to be less arrogant in its pretensions than the 
one just noticed. Christian priests, it is urged, are repre- 
sentatives of the whole Christian body ; even as under 
the Jewish law the priestly tribe held their position as 
representatives of the whole people, who were " a king- 
dom of priests — a holy nation." And since in a secondary 
and spiritual sense all those who are in Christ are " kings 
and priests unto God " — " a holy nation, a royal priest- 
hood," — the clergy as a representative order, and dele- 
gates from the whole Christian community, have a priestly 
office in the Church. 

But if this were so, then the Christian minister, as 
such a representative priest, could at any rate only 
exercise the powers of the body which he represented ; 
he could therefore offer only spiritual sacrifices, without 
any material altar or material sacrifice to put upon it, — 
only such sacrifices as that of praise and thanksgiving, 
which every individual Christian is to give ; and for this 
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purpose a separate order of priests is useless.™ Besides 
this the idea of the spiritual priesthood of each individual 
Christian being delegated to the clerical order is only a 
fond imagination, put forward to support a favourite 
claim. There is no ground for supposing that the 
priestly functions and privileges of the Christian people 
ever were or can be thus transferred or delegated. 
Although the Jewish people were a nation of priests, it 
was only by a divine command expressly and distinctly 
given that one tribe was selected to minister for the 
nation in sacred things, and one family out of this tribe 
was appointed for the priesthood. No such divine selec- 
tion or appointment for a priesthood in the Christian 
Church is anywhere to be found ; and the want of this, 
plead what we will, is absolutely destructive to all 
priestly claims. 

4. And this brings us to a fourth and conclusive proof 
of my proposition, to be found among the remarkable 



■ " The sacrifice of praise," is a 
Scriptural expression, and our Com- 
munion Service speaks of " this our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving." 
Such spiritual sacrifices are offered 
ap by all and each of the faithful 
from the altar of the heart; and 
there is no place for any other 
priest, besides the worshippers 
themselves, in such a sacrifice. 
This is the old Christian view be- 
fore sacerdotalism infected the 
Church. Justin Martyr (a.d. 155), 
Miys that prayers and thanksgivings 
•re the only acceptable sacrifices, 



and that they are offered by Chris- 
tians (not by a priest or minister), 
in the memorial of the bread and 
wine, in which they remember what 
Christ suffered for them. *Oti itXv 
oZy Kcd c^x^ '^ c^xapitf-rfai, 1^^ tup 
ii^itop y€v6fA€vai, rcAcioi fidpcu ko^ 
^baptvrol tiff I T^ Be^ Bvalcu, teaX 
a^6s 4^/u, ravra yhp fi6ya koX 
XpiffTiayol wapiKafioM iroic7v, koI iir* 

ivpas Tf «ral irypas, h f, Kot rov wd- 
BovSf t iriwovBt ZC ahrovs 6 vlhs rov 
SfoG, ii4iun\vrai, — * Justin M. Dial. c. 
Tiyph.* § 117. 
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omissions of Holy Writ. In nothing is the speaking 
silence of the New Testament more complete and signi- 
ficant, than in the fact that never there are Christian 
ministers of any degree called priests. Neither the 
Apostles themselves, nor any office-bearers whom they 
appointed, are ever spoken of as having sacerdotal 
powers, or sacerdotal duties, committed to them. In no 
single instance is any one of the words, which describe 
the priesthood and its work, assigned to the office of the 
Christian ministry or to its ministrations.** Familiar as 



° Such, words as (cp€i>9, Ifpartla, 
iepdrevfia, iepovfryta, dva^ dvaia, 
Ovaiaa-rifpiov, or any others of sacer- 
dotal meaning, are never so much 
as once in the New Testament 
spoken of the ministerial ser\'ices in 
the Christian Church. 

They are used when speaking of 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ ; and 
the following obviously figurcUive 
ex]>ressions are found applied to 
Christians in general, — not Chris- 
tian ministers. Thus — 

fluff /o, a sacrifice. ** Present your 
bodies a living sacrifice." — Ov&ioM 
(uKTuy. (Rom. xii. I.) 

The contribution sent by the 
Philippians to St. Paul is called *'a 
sacrifice {Ovtrlav) acceptable, well- 
pleasing to God." (Phil. iv. i8.) 

* ' The sacrifice {Ov<rlcw) of praise : " 
and *' to do good and to distribute 
forget not, for with such sacrifices 
{Ovalats) God is well pleased," (Heb. 
xiii. 15, 16.) 

" To offer up spiritual sacrifices " 
Bvaias vyfvfiaTtKds. (l Pet. ii. 5.) 



"Upths and Updr^vfia priest and 
pricsihoody — said of all Christians. 
**Ye are a holy priesthood" — 
UpdTtvfia: — and **a royal priest- 
hood" Updrcvfia. (l Pet. ii 5, 9.) 

" Hath made us kings and priests 
{Up(7s) unto God." (Rev. i. 6), and 
also in Rev. v. 10, xx. 6. 

St. Paul on one occasion, in a 
very grand figure of speech, repre- 
sents the whole body of Gentile 
Christians as a great sacrifice offered 
up to God, and himself as a ^iesf 
ministering at it; thus **That I 
should be the minister {Xttrovpyhy^ 
not a sacerdotal word) of Jesus 
Christ to the Gentiles, minis/cring 
the Gospel of God." {'Upovpyovtn-a 
rb eua77cA(bv — acting as a priest 
with respect to the Gospel) ** that 
the offering up of the Gentiles'' 
(irpvcr4>op^ tS»v idvStv) "might be 
acceptable." Rom. xv. 16. 

He also uses a similar metaphor 
in writing to the Philippians, ** And 
if I be offered {ffv4v9ofuu, am poured 
out as a libation or drink offering), 
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the Apostles were with the striking ceremonial of the 
Temple worship, and sometimes deriving from it a 
figurative language of the greatest force, they never 
employ terms of priestly import in any manner which 
countenances the supposition that they, or the presbyters 
of their Churches, were acting as Priests in the congre- 
gations of Christian people. 

This omission is acknowledged by High Churchmen to 
be a " difficulty ; " but it is far more than a difficulty, it 
is an insuperable bar to all sacerdotal assumptions. For 
when it is considered that before the Apostles* times 
neither they, nor any one else, had even so much as 
ever heard of a religion without a visible priesthood, and 
its necessary accompaniments ; and that after the Apos- 
tles were gone the Church turned back to this conspi- 
cuous element of all other religions ; when it is considered 
also that a priesthood requires not merely a non-pro- 
hibition, but a positive and express appointment of divine 
authority y I am justified in affirming that this negative 
argument from the omissions of the New Testament 
proves as strongly as any historic evidence can demon- 
strate, that in the Christianity, which the Apostles 
preached and taught, there was no priesthood or priestly 
ministrations, but those of Jesus Christ Himself, — the 



upon the sacrifice (Owit^) and service 
of your faith." (Phil. ii. 17.) 

And he uses the word airMotiai 
in same sense in 2 Tim. iv. 6, ** I 
am ready to be offered" f|8i} 



These are all the instances in 
which words occur in connection 
with Christians, except in lieb. 
xiii. 10, for which see Note (p), and 
Lecture vii. 
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one great and sufficient High-priest of the whole Church 
of God.** 

I am well aware that a single expression in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews — " We have an altar " — is sometimes put 
forward as opposed to what has been here advanced. 
The "altar" is then taken to mean the communion 
table, the Eucharistic elements laid upon it are declared 
to be a sacrifice, and the officiating minister necessarily 
becomes a priest. But such an interpretation is incon- 
sistent with the context, and is on all grounds, altogether 
indefensible.^ Indeed, thes^e words, " We have an altar," 



° The office and work of a 
** priest " is one which so absolutely 
requires a divine appointment, that 
nothing short of. an express and posi' 
live declaration to this effect in the 
New Testament could justify our 
calling the Christian ministry a 
priesthood. The Jewish priests 
could point to a distinct and un- 
mistakeable ordinance of God in 
their Law, instituting their order 
and assigning to them their powers 
and duties. Those who claim to be 
Christian Priests, must be called 
upon to shew an equally distinct 
appointment of their order in the 
New Testament. This they are 
utterly unable to do : and nothing 
can supply the absence of it. No 
pleas of "antecedent probability," 
or analogies between the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations, or 
other similar arguments, can be of 
any avail in such a case. Until a 
distinct divine institution of a priest- 
hood for the Christian ministry can 



be produced, it must be affirmed 
that the New Testament and the 
Apostolic Church repudiate such 
claims; and their only support 
must be sought for in the later 
time, when "the mystery of ini- 
quity " was doing its work, and the 
predicted apostacy had already 
begun. 

The arguments commonly put 
forward to support the allegation 
that the Christian ministry is a 
priesthood, — when they are not 
simply borrowed from the unscrip- 
tural practices of the third and fol- 
lowing centuries, — are marked by 
the fallacy technically called ignch 
ratio elauhi, or irrelevant conclu- 
sion ; being such as do not tend to 
prove the existence of this priest- 
hood, but assuming its existence 
proceed to account for it, or to ex- 
plain the nature and mode of its 
operation. 

' These words "We have an 
altar," are more fully considered in 
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when rightly understood, confirm instead of invaUdating 
the preceding argument. 

And these four proofs, each one by itself complete, 
must be taken together in their accumulative force, in 
considering the question whether the Christian ministry 
is a priesthood or not** 

But this is not alL There is other collateral or secon- 
dary evidence by no means void of weight, though not 
bearing so directly on the subject as the preceding 
testimony. Thus it is a significant fact that neither 
presbyters nor deacons were anointed, like the Jewish 
priests, to consecrate them for their ministerial work ; 
but they were admitted to their sacred offices by a 
solemn but simple form of orditiation. And a brief con- 
sideration of the nature of this ordination, — of the persons 
from whom it was received, — and what was conferred by 
it, — ^will still further illustrate the design and character of 
the Christian ministry in the apostolic Church. 

I. There are no rules prescribed, nor any precise 
directions given in the New Testament, as to the form 
or manner in which ministers were to be ordained. But 



Lecture VII. in connection with the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
See Note (k). 

* Another proof still, — or at any 
rate, an indirect confirmation of the 
foregoing proofs, — is seen in the fact 
that the Apostles continued to at- 
tend the Temple services and the 
ministrations of the Jewish priest- 
hood at the temple altar: since it 
would have been utterly alien and 



repulsive to all their ideas and prin- 
ciples as faithful Jews, to have set 
up other priests and altars, either to 
rival or to co-operate with those of 
the Temple. After the overthrow 
of the Jewish polity, there is no in- 
dication anywhere that any apostolic 
authority then established a priest- 
hood which they had not previously 
instituted. 



no 
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in Acts xiii. it is recorded that Paul and Barnabas were 
ordained to the office of Apostles by the imposition of 
hands, accompanied with prayer and fasting/ And 
doubtless this simple ceremonial, which sufficed for 
assigning the highest place of dignity in the Church, was 
used with appropriate variations in the ordination of 
presbyters and deacons. So that when St. Paul warned 
Timothy at Ephesus " to lay hands suddenly on no man,** 
these words had become a well-known expression for 
ordaining to a sacred office. And this mode continued 
to be used in the post-apostolic Church, as is evidenced 
by the directions and the forms of prayer for ordinations 
in what are called " the Apostolic constitutions." 

2. The persons who ordained Christian ministers were 
at first naturally and necessarily the Apostles, as the 
founders and chief rulers of the Church. Thus Paul and 



' It may possibly be objected that 
this ceremony was not an Ordination 
to the Apostleship, inasmuch as St. 
Paul declares in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, that he was "an Apostle 
not of man neither by man." This 
objection does not seem to me to 
have much force; because St. Paul 
was directly chosen and appointed by 
Jesus Christ ; whether any ecclesias- 
tical ceremony was afterwards added 
or not. However this may be, the 
argument in the present case is not 
affected; since, if the transaction 
recorded in this chapter was only 
a solemn Church sanction given to 
tlie particular mission, which Paul 
and Barnabas then undertook, it 



was at any rate considered sufficient 
to entitle them to exercise apostolic 
powers and authority in that mis- 
sion, by ordaining presbyters, and 
regulating Churches, as well as 
preaching Christ 

It is further to be noticed that St 
Paul seems not to have preached to 
the Gentiles, until he had been thus 
formally sent to do so by the direct 
call of the Spirit, and this imposi- 
tion of hands at Antioch. 

** Jusqu'au moment oil il re9ut la 
delegation de PEglise d'Antioche, 
Saul s'^tait borne h. annoncer PEvan- 
gile aux Juifs et aux pros^ytes." 
— Pressense, 'Histoire des Trois 
Premiers Si^es,' voL L p. 447. 
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Barnabas having gathered together Christian converts 
at different places in Asia Minor, " ordained them elders 
in every Church." And Clement of Rome remarks of 
the Apostles generally, what he had probably himself 
witnessed in some instances, that they appointed some 
of their earliest converts — ^the first-fruits of their Apostle- 
ship — as ministers in their several congregations." But 
when fresh ministers were ordained in an already con- 
stituted Church, the presbyters there present took part 
in an Apostle's ordination by laying their hands with 
him on those who were ordained ; a custom which was 
preserved in the later Church, and has been retained 
even to the present day, in some slight respect, in our 
own. 

But it was evidently not by an Apostle's hands alone 
that sacred orders could be conferred. The authority 
to appoint Church officers was inherent in every duly 
constituted Church, as the natural right of a lawful and 
well organized society. And as presbyters might be 
joined with an Apostle in ordaining, so might they 
without an Apostle, give this sanction of ecclesiastical 
authority in the ordination of any minister in their 
Church. And thus not only Timothy and Titus, who 
were specially delegated by St. Paul, ordained presbyters 
and deacons in the Churches of Ephcsus and Crete ; but 
" certain prophets and teachers " at Antioch, without any 



Kiiffiairoyrts Kadiffrayov riLs iwapx^s fuW6yray irurrt'buv. — * Clem. Rom. 
wbrmwt 9oKifidcotrrts r^ TlyfvfjMTi, £p. ad Cor.* i. 42. 
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such apostolic delegation, were competent to ordain an 
Apostle. 

When Episcopacy was fully established in the Church 
it became the rule that Bishops only should ordain the 
presbyters and deacons ; but this was not owing to any 
divine law or apostolic prescription.* And the Article 



• Jerome expressly affirms that it 
was ecclesiastical custom, and the 
desire to prevent disputes, and not 
any divine law, that caused the dis- 
tinction between Bishops and Pres- 
byters — see Lecture II. note (c) p. 79. 
lliis distinction, according to him, 
consisting principally, if not solely, 
in the authority to ** Ordain." 

Long after the general establish- 
ment of Episcopacy, and reaching 
even into the 4th century, traces 
arc to be found of presbyterian ordin- 
ations still retaining their place in 
the Church. 

Professor Lightfoot (Ep. PhiL 
p. 231), quotes a decree of the 
Council of Ancyra (a.d. 314), to 
the effect that neither the country 
bishops nor the ci/y presbyters were 
to give ordination without permis- 
sion from the Bishop of the diocese 
in writing. 

ripovs ^ BiaK6fovs x^^P^^'^^*^^* iAAA 
li-qZk irptafivrtpois ir6\tw5 X^P^^ ''"®*' 
iTrirpaTTTJuai ih-h tov iiriaK67rov /act& 
ypafifidrwy iv iKdtrr'p irapoiKitf, 

** Thus, while restraining the ex- 
isting license, the framers of the de- 
cree still allow very considerable 
latitude. And it is especially im- 



portant to observe that they lay 
more stress on Episcopal sanciwn, 
than on Episcopal ordination,** 

See also the Professor's remarks 
about the origin and position of the 
Chorepiscopal office. 

Another remarkable testimony to 
the existence and long continuance 
of presbyterian ordination is given 
by Eutychius, a Patriarch of Alex- 
andria. He represents that from 
the very foundation of the Church 
at Alexandria by St Mark, down to 
the time of the Council of Nice (A.D. 
325), the Bishop of that Church was 
always chosen by and out of the 
twelve presbyters, and was by them 
consecrated as their Bishop by the 
imposition of their hands. The 
eleven presbyters then chose another 
to fill up their number, and made 
him a co-])resbyter with themselves. 

'*Constituit item Marcus Evan- 
gelista duodecim presbyteros cum 
Hanania, qui nempe manerent ctmi 
patriarcha [i.e. Episcopo], adeo at, 
quum vacaret patriarchatus, elige- 
rent unum e duodecim presbyteris, 
cujus capiti reliqui undecim manus 
imponerentj eumque benediccrenty ct 
patriarcham crearent; et dein z^/rv/v 
aliquem insignem digeremi^ eumque 
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of our own Church is most scriptural, when, without any 
allusion to bishops, it declares those to be lawfully 
ordained, " who are chosen and called by men who have 
public authority given unto them in the congregation to 
call and send ministers into the Lord's vineyard." A 
priest, indeed, whose office is to stand between God and 
man, must be specially called by God ; and as far as he 
is authorized by man at all, he must be authorized pre- 
cisely in the way of God*s own prescription ; but a 
pastor and teacher and administrator of sacred things in 
a congregation of Christian men, who have access to 



prabyttrum sccum constitiwrefit loco 
ejus qui sic factus est patriarcha." 
— Eutychius. * Origines Ecclesix 
Aiexandrinie,' translated from the 
Arabic by Selden ; who reckons the 
date of Eutychius to have been 

A.D. 876. 

Eutychius adds that the custom 
which he describes continued to the 
time of Alexander, the Bishop of 
Alexandria, who was one of the 
318 bishops at the Council of Nice. 

This distinct testimony of Kuty- 
chius is confirmed by Jerome, who 
lived so close to the time when the 
Alexandrian practice was still in 
force. ** Nam et Alexandria a 
Marco Evangelista usque ad Ilora- 
deam et Dionysium Kpiscopos, pres- 
byteri semper unum ex sc clectum, 
in excelsiori gradu collocatum, 
Episcopum nominabant ; quo nimlo 
si exercitus impcratorem facial, aut 
diaconi cligant de se quern indus- 
trium noverint et archidiaconum 
voccnt." — *Ep. ad Evagrium.' 



And so Richard Hooker, though 
an uncompromising opponent of 
Presbyterianism, was too honest 
and too learned a man not to admit 
the validity of Presbyterian orders. 
"Now whereas," he writes, "some 
do infer that no ordination can 
stand, but only such as is made by 
Bishops, which have had their or- 
dination likewise by other Bishops 
before them, till we come to the 
very Apostles of Christ themselves; 
to this we answer that there may be 
sometimes very just and sufficient 
reason to allow ordination made 
without a Bishop. TTie whole 
Church visible being the true 
original subject of all power, it 
hath not ordinarily allowed any 
other than Bishops alone to ordain ; 
howbeit, as the ordinary course is 
ordinarily in all things to be ob- 
served, so it may be in some cases 
not unnecessary that we decline 
from the ordinary ways." — * Eccles. 
Polit.,' vii. 14. 

\ 
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God through the priesthood of Jesus Christ — whatever 
inward call he may require — needs no other outward 
appointment to his office than the authority of the 
Church in which he ministers. And the visible Church, 
"as the true original subject of all power" in such 
matters, may make such appointments in any mode 
which may be deemed most expedient ; amenable only 
to the general law of decency and order," 

The Churches, which like our own have retained the 



■ "They (the Authorities of a 
Christian Church] have an un- 
doubted right .... to appoint 
such orders of Christian ministers, 
and to allot to each such functions 
as Ihey judge most conducive to the 
great ends of the society; they may 
assign to the whale, or to a fortien, 
of these, the ofhcc of ordaining 
others as their successors ; they may 
ap])oint BBi superintendent of the 
rest, or tn/tral, under the title of 
Patriarch, Archbishop, Bishop, Mo- 
derator, or any other that they may 
prefer ; they may make the appoint- 
ment of them for life, or for a 
limited period, by election, or by 
rotation, with a greater or a less 
extensive jurisdiction i and they 
have a similar discretionary power 
with respect to liturgies, festivals, 
ceremonies, and whatever eise is 
left at large in the Scriptures." 
" The bodies of Christians we have 
been speaking of [i>., the Reformed 
Churches] had full power [i,.-., 
authority] to retain, or to restore, or 
to originate, whatever form of 
Church goveranient Ihey, in their 



deliberate and cautious judgment, 
might deem best for the time, and 
coontty, and persons, they had to 
deal with; whether exactly ^milir 
or not lo those introduced by the 
Apostles ; provided nothing were 
done contrary to Gospel precepts 
and principles. They were, there- 
fore, perfectly at liberty to appoint 
Bishops, cum if tfuy had none that 
joined in the Reformation ; or to 
discontinue the appointment, ffen if 
Ihey had; whichever they were con- 
vinced was the most conducive, 
under existing circumstances, (o the 
great object of all Church govern- 
ment. And though their decision 
on this point ought to have been 
very greatly influenced by thdr be- 
lief as to what were the forms 
adopted by the Apostles (which 
must have been not only wise, but 
the very wisest, T&r these lima and 
f/rsons), they had no reason to hold 
themselves absolutely bound to ad- 
here always and everywhere to 
those original models." — Archbishop 
Whalely, ' Xtngdom of Christ De- 
lineated,' pp. 248, 353. 
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Episcopate and Episcopal ordination, may reasonably 
prefer this form of government ; and justly consider that 
it is one of all but apostolic antiquity, — and one, which 
having been found desirable, or even necessary, after 
the departure of the Apostles, — and having been well 
tried by long experience, — should never lightly be 
given up. But on the other hand, the government and 
the ordinations of Presbyterian Churches are just as valid, 
scriptural, and apostolic as our own ; and when circum- 
stances made it necessary or expedient, it was quite 
lawful for them to adopt this form of Church polity, and, 
having found it effective, to retain it 

3. What is conferred upon a Christian minister by his 
ordination has generally been said to be a certain power, 
— a power ecclesiastical or spiritual, or both, — communi- 
cated by divine appointment through the hands of him 
from whom the orders are received. And this power has 
been variously interpreted in a wider or a more restricted 
sense, according to the respective tenets of individuals, or 
of Churches. It has been declared to be the same power 
which was given to the Apostles, continued and handed 
down in the Church ; it has been called the power of 
forgiving sins, or of conferring the grace of absolution : 
of effectually administering the sacraments, or of making 
the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist ; or gene- 
rally and vaguely the power of acting as a Christian 
priest, whatever that may be held to mean. 

But with all due respect to the antiquity of such 
opinions, and to the Churches and theologians who Ka.v^ 

1 2 
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held tliem, I must, with the New Testament in my 
hands, venture to affirm that, according to its divine 
teaching, it cannot be shown that ordination confers any 
piKK-cr at all; and from what we can gather from its 
pagL'S respecting the nature and work of the ministry to 
vvliich men are ordained, it may be confidently and 
reasonably concluded that ordination confers, not power, 
but ecclesiastical authority, to perform the duties of the 
clerical office. 

The words " power " and " authority," though very 
distinct in meaning, haveoften been confounded together, 
add much confusion of thought and language has thereby 
ensued. When the distinction between them is borne in 
mind, and the erroneous notion of the ministry being a 
priesthood is eliminated, there will not be much difficulty in 
seeing that authority and not power is given by ordination. 

I. To assist in substantiating this assertion I appeal 
to the words used in the New Testament to denote 
ordination ; and I ask what inference may be deduced 
from them ? The word " ordain " occurs very often in 
our English version, and is used for any kind of appoint- 
ment or regulation, being applied indiffi;rently to persons 
-Tnd to things. It is given as the translation of no less 
than t-^'dvc Greek words of very different force and 
meaning, but all implying some kind of causation, ap- 
pointment, or selection." Of these twelve words six are 

' Tho wiiril "Ordination" does lament any word of the original 
iml iittiir iit our version of the languafje corresponding to it. 
/iiliJi.'; nor is tJiere in the New Tes- The verb "to ordain" occurs 
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used of persons appointed to some office ; but only two 
of these, Kadl<m)^ and )(€ipoTov€(i)y are spoken of the 
ordination of Christian presbyters. The former of these 
two words, Kadiarq^i^ is one of very wide and general 
meaning, and signifies " to set up," " constitute," or 
" place in a position," in any way, or for any purpose 
whatever. The other word, 'xeipoToveco, with its kindred 
substantive )(€ipoTovla, was the word commonly employed 
in post-apostolic times for ordination, in the strictly 
ecclesiastical sense ; but as in two of the three places, 
where it is found in the New Testament, it means simply 
selected, chosen, or appointed ; as, in Acts x. 41, to be 
witnesses of Christ's resurrection ; and in 2 Cor. viii. 19. 
to convey the contributions of the Gentile Churches to 
Jerusalem ; there is no ground for supposing that it has 
any other special or different meaning in Acts xiv. 23, 



very often; and the following are 
the twelve Greek words of which 
it is the translation : — 

ylyyofiai — Acts i. 22, "must one 
^ ordained to Af," &c. 

ypd^ — ^Jude 4, "before of old 
ardahwd to this," &c. 

ZtaerixTffv — i Cor. viii. 17, **so 
ordain I." Also I Cor. ix. 14. 
Gal. iii. 19. 

^roiikJiiitt — Eph. ii. 10, "hath be- 
fore ordained y^ &c. 

KaBiarrnu — Tit. i. 5, "and ordain 
Elders." Also Heb. v. i. 

KorturKtvdita — Heb. ix. 6, "these 
things were thus ordaitud^^ 

arpiVw — Acts xvi. 4, "the decrees 
that were ordained^"* 

6plCv— Acts xvii. 31, "by that 



man whom he hath ordaincdy Also 
Acts x. 42, I Cor. ii. 7. 

iroifw — Mark iii. 14, "he or- 
dained twelve." 

T<£<r<r» — Acts xiii. 48, "were or- 
daitu'd to eternal life." Also Rom. 
xiii. I. 

ridrifii — I Tim. ii. 7, "T am or- 
daimd a. preacher." John xv. 16. 

Xftporovtu) — Acts xiv. 23, "When 
they had ordained them Elders." 

In one passage, Rom. vii. 10, the 
English word "ordained" has no- 
thing to correspond with it in the 
original, — ivTo\^ ri tls (viiy* 

Of these twelve, the six words 
ylyvofxaiy KaditTrrifxi, bpi^a^ iroi4v, 

rldrifxi, and x*^P^^^^*^i ^^^ ^^i^ ^^ 
persons appointed to some Q^v^^-t. 
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when applied to the ordination of presbyters. Neither 
of these words, therefore, implies anything more than 
that presbyters and deacons were in a regular, orderly, 
and becoming manner appointed to their offices ; and 
were authorized to act as ministers in their respective 
Churches ; without expressing, or in any way intimating, 
that any special powers were thereby given, or anything 
conveyed to them, except the lawful authority which 
office-bearers in a well regulated community of any kind 
must be expected to possess. 

2. I further observe, that all spiritual power is a gift 
from God. And power of various kinds was thus given 
in the apostolic age ; and usually through the Apostles' 
hands in the spiritual gifts, or yapUrfj/iTay which charac- 
terized that period. But these gifts were bestowed upon 
men and women without any connection with sacred 
orders ; and there is no intimation that ordination con- 
ferred them. Doubtless some of these spiritual gifts, 
and the powers which they imparted, were possessed in 
those days by ordained men ; and it is quite possible 
that such gifts were sometimes given them at the time of 
their ordination ; but it was not by their ordination that 
they received them, but by the same means as at other 
times. The only passage in the New Testament which 
seems to countenance the contrary supposition is the 
well-known verse in i Tim. iv. 14, — " Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery." This gift, no 
doubt, was a spiritual power. But this was given to him 
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by prophecy, i.e, by express divine direction ; and al- 
though it was probably given at the time of his ordina- 
tion, yet it was given not dy the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery, but zvit/i, i.e. together ivith this imposi- 
tion of hands, — yL^rra t^? hriOka^fo^ t&v 'xeipatv ; — the 
presbyters joining in the ordination, but the gift being 
bestowed by the hands of Paul, as in other cases , — a 
fact which he himself mentions in his second Epistle 
(2 Tim. i. 6), when he says, ** Wherefore I put thee in 
remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God which is in 
thee dy the putting on of ;;// hands " — Sia t^9 ejndia€(o<; 
T&vx^^P^v fiov. It is indeed indubitable that such powers 
were given only by the Apostles, and therefore if they did 
accompany t/ieir ordinations, they must have ceased to 
do so when the Apostles were no more ; and as to any 
power specially imparted by the act of ordination, inde- 
pendently of such gifts, there is not in the New Testa- 
ment the slightest trace of its existence, much less of its 
continuation from age to age. 

We are therefore brought again to the conclusion that 
ordination gave, and still gives, ministerial authority, and 
not power, — authority to use gifts or powers for the 
benefit of the Church, as its recognized office-bearers, but 
not itself conferring them. Richard Hooker indeejd has 
said, that " No man's gifts or qualities can make him a 
minister in holy things, unless ordination do give him 
power." But gifts and qualities do give power : what 
they do not give is authority to minister in the congre- 
gation, which authority ordination supplies. 
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And so again, on looking at ordination in the present 
time, either amongst ourselves, or ill other Churches, it is 
not seen that it bestows any power upon those who 
receive it. Authority it gives, according to the order 
and constitution of each Church, but no other power than 
men possessed before, or afterwards by whatsoever means 
obtain. The power of preaching the word, of bringing 
God's truth home to men's hearts, of winning souls, 
converting sinners, building up believers, reclaiming the 
backsliding, supporting the weak, and comforting the 
sorrowful, — these and all other such powers are evidently 
not given in or by ordination, however abundantly some 
ordained men may possess them. Those therefore 
amongst ourselves who contend that spiritual power is 
given by the act of ordaining, if they are not merely 
misunderstanding the word, and using it in a sense which 
docs not belong to it, are brought to the assumption 
(which, to say the truth, they are usually not backward 
to acknowledge), that this power is not anything like 
what has just been mentioned, — a power producing 
effects which are seen and felt in the hearts and lives of 
men, — but one much more secret and unappreciable in 
its working, — the power, as it is alleged, of conferring 
divine grace through the sacraments, — of giving absolu- 
tion to those who repent, — of rendering men's prayers 
and services acceptable to God : — thus making the effect 
of the sacraments to depend upon something in the 
administrator, instead of the ordinance of Christ ; and 
consciously or unconsciously adopting the notion of a 
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priestly office, which the Apostles, as before shown, did 
not institute in the Church. Indeed the real ground of 
all that has been held and taught respecting such minis- 
terial power from the third century to the present day ; 
the true reason which underlies all the arguments used to 
justify the claims to such powers, is the original assump- 
tion that Christian ministers are priests tg mediate 
between God and men, to make intercession for them, to 
offer sacrifices, to remit sins, and to do all that a priest- 
hood has to do. 

It is this conception of the Christian ministry that has 
given birth, among other things, to all the questions of 
ancient or modern times respecting the confession of sins, 
and the absolution of those who confess them. A large 
page in Church history is filled with such questions, and 
their practical results ; a long catalogue of Church 
scandals and crimes is supplied by them, and the confes- 
sional, penance, and priestly absolution, have been made 
powerful engines of sacerdotal tyranny and debasing 
superstition. But the apostolic record by its very 
silence testifies aloud that all these are the doctrines and 
doings of men, opposed to the word of God, and the 
practice of the primitive Church. The Apostles com- 
manded no man to confess his sins to them, or to the 
presbyters of his Church ; though it might at times be 
desirable for Christians to "confess their faults to one 
another;" and converts might naturally sometimes think 
it right publicly to confess and show their former evil 
deeds, in order to declare more distinctly their renun- 
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ciation of them. It may still at times be good for a 
perplexed or burdened conscience to seek relief or guid- 
ance by making known its secret troubles to some expe- 
rienced and sympathizing Christian brother ; and such a 
one a Christian minister may well in many cases be ; — 
but such confession is in no case commanded or required ; 
nor is there any advantage in making it to a presbyter 
rather than to any other prudent Christian friend. 

As to the " grace of absolution " presumed to be given 
by Christian ministers to those who confess their sins, 
there is not the least appearance of it in the New Testa- 
ment. The Apostles indeed proclaimed most plainly 
forgiveness of sins to all who would receive their word — 
to all who had "repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ." It was the office and 
duty of the presbyters to do the same. It is still the 
duty and the privilege of Church ministers " to declare 
and pronounce unto Christ's people that God pardoneth 
and absolveth all them that truly repent and unfeigpnedly 
believe His holy gospel." But neither Apostle nor 
presbyter in the primitive Church, as far as we know, 
pronounced absolution upon those who had confessed 
their sins for the purpose of conveying to them a grace 
from God, which otherwise they would not have had ; 
nor is there anything in the New Testament to show 
that the declaration of God*s forgiveness has any greater 
efficacy from the mouth of an ordained presbyter, than 
from that of any ordinary Christian. The doctrine of 
ministerial absolution had no existence in the Church 
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until after it had so far departed from apostolic truth, 
as to suppose the Christian presbyter to be invested 
with sacerdotal powers ; and not even then, until the 
lapse of several centuries had sunk it deeper still in 
superstitious error/ 

The clergy, then, not being a priestly caste, or a medi- 
ating, sacrificing, absolving order, but Church officers 
appointed for the maintenance of due religious solemnity, 
the devout exercise of Christian worship, the instruction 
of the people in divine truth, and their general edification 
in righteous living, — are the acting representatives of the 
Church to which they belong, and derive their' ministerial 
authority from it. In the words of Archbishop Whately, 
" the clergy are merely the functionaries of the particular 
Church of which they are members ; it is in that ca- 
pacity only that they derive their station and power from 
Christ, by virtue of the sanction given by Him to Christian 
communities ; their authority, therefore, comes direct 
from the society so constituted, in whose name and 
behalf they act as its representatives, just to that extent 
to which it has empowered and directed them to act." * 

And I venture now, with all respect, to commend the 
arguments, which in the preceding pages I have endea- 
voured to set forth in conformity with the teaching of 
the New Testament, to the serious consideration of our 
clergy at the present time. For " the clergy," writes the 
archbishop just quoted, "arc under a peculiar temptation 



' Sec Appendix C. on " Confes- * See Appendix D. on * The 

sion," &c. Apostolical Succession.' 
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to lean too favourably, and with too little of rigorous 
examination, towards a system which confers the more 
elevation and grandeur on Hicm, in proportion as it 
detracts from the claims of the entire community," and 
which "derives our Church's authority rather from them, 
than theirs from it." Far better, however, is it for us to 
exalt Christ alone, and to seek no other place in His 
service than He has appointed for us. And when 
stripped of the false glare of sacerdotal pretensions, and 
restored to its apostolic simplicity, though less imposing 
then in the eyes of men, how truly dignified is the office, 
how solemnly important is the work of the Christian 
minister! How great is the honour laid upon him, 
that he should be a fellow-worker with God Himself in 
the world, — an ambassador of Christ to men, — a dis- 
penser of divine truth to His people ! And when grace 
and wisdom, earnestly sought and freely given, have 
enabled him effectually to do the work of his ministry 
by the words which he speaks, by the ordinances which 
he administers, and by the life which he lives, — how 
immeasurable is the joy and blessing which crown his 
successful ministrations ! 

Several other particulars, not without their interest, 
but of less vital importance, in connection with the 
ministry of the Church, can only be just alluded to here, 
when even the gravest questions have been but lightly 
touched. Of this kind are the social condition of the 
clergy, — their connection with secular pursuits, — the 
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sources of their maintenance, — and the indelibility of 
their orders. 

I. The Apostles evidently intended the ministers of 
the Churches, which they formed, to be 0/ and with their 
people, — to be united with them in all the social ties, 
the relationships and sympathies, of common life. And 
accordingly among the very first of the directions given 
by St. Paul, in his Pastoral Epistles, for their ordination, 
appears the injunction that a presbyter and a deacon 
should each be " the husband of one wife." Whatever 
points of dispute may be raised upon these words, it is 
clear that a Christian minister was expected to be a 
married man. The honour given by the apostolic religion 
to married and domestic life, and the responsibility 
assigned to the Christian family, as the wholesome 
fountain from whence sound piety and moral purity 
were to flow forth into the whole Church, were to be 
especially exemplified in the office-bearers of the com- 
munity. The contrary rule of a later age took its origin . 
from the perverse one-sided asceticism which the wide 
diffusion of Gnostic principles had introduced. The 
Gnostic doctrines respecting the material world and 
animal life began very early to infect the Church, and 
produced a general sentiment that celibacy was a much 
higher and holier state than married life, — that it brought 
men nearer to God, and fitted them for receiving and 
imparting the Holy Spirit. Such false sentiments, en- 
couraged and strengthened by the extravagant manner 
in which Church authorities extolled the celestial virtues 
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of a single life, very naturally attached themselves to the 
prevalent idea of a priestly caste, pre-eminently conse- 
crated to God. The state which was the holiest upon 
earth ought surely to belong to those who ministered in 
the holiest mysteries. And by the end of the third 
century a strong feeling had grown up in the Church 
that its ministers ought to be unmarried men. This 
unscriptural opinion, as is often the case with religious 
errors, originated with the general body of the people, 
who however only carried out to its legitimate effects the 
teaching which they had received Married priests began 
to be looked upon, in the popular estimation, as degraded. 
Some persons refused to accept their ministrations ; and 
although synodal decrees at first reproved this objection, 
the popular prejudice prevailed, and by the end of the 
fourth century the celibacy of the clergy was enforced ; 
and a married presbyter became a criminal. So directly 
was the apostolic rule contradicted, and that brand of 
the predicted apostacy, "forbidding to marry," was 
stamped upon the Church, to its lasting injury.* 



' The sentiments which led to the 
enforcement of celibacy in the 
clergy, began to show themselves 
at the beginning of the 3rd century, 
when we see an expression of them 
in TertuUian's indignant remon- 
strance against a presbyter, who 
should have committed the offence of 
marrying a second time. "What!" 
he exclaims, **do you, a twice-mar- 
ried man, venture to baptize, and to 
offer the oblation 1 Digamus tingisl 
Digamtis offers P^ 



These false notions of holiness 
went on infecting the Church more 
and more throughout this century ; 
and by the end of it another stage 
had been reached. It was then 
considered a discreditable thing for 
a presbyter to be a married man at 
all; and some of the clergy were 
constrained to cast off their wives 
with a view to greater piety. 

The Canoncs Apostolici indeed 
condemn this practice, and order 
that any one who did so, should be 
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2. In the primitive Church it was not thought unworthy, 
even of an Apostle, to engage in the work of a manual 
art, and to support himself, as St. Paul often did, by the 
labour of his hands. And to do this for his own sus- 
tenance, or to raise funds for religious and benevolent 
purposes, was long after still thought not unbecoming to 
the ministerial office. No rule, however, is given in the 
New Testament for such cases. The matter was left to 
each one's own judgment ; but presbyters and deacons 
who heartily devoted themselves to their Christian work, 
would, through want of time, if from no other cause, be 
increasingly withdrawn from secular occupations. And 
when in any Church a permanent maintenance for its 
officers is provided, it is clearly to the advantage of the 
community at large that they should be unencumbered 
with secular cares. Whether this should be enforced by 
law or not, is a question for each community to decide for 
itself; but it should be remembered that it is a question 
unrestricted by any divine or apostolic command ; and is 
open to the free consideration of every Church, to be 
decided as times and circumstances may suggest. 

3. That it was a divine appointment inculcated by the 
Apostles, " that those who preach the gospel should live 



deposed from his office. 'Exla-icoxos, 

iavTov yvwcuKa 4ic$aW4Ttt irpoipdau 
t^Xc^iat, iayHh iie$a\fi,iu^opt(t(rdiat 
hrifiipwv 8i, KuBoup^laBoi, — (Can. v.) 
And the Council of Gangra as 
late as a.d. 324, condemned those 
who went so far as to refuse the 



ministrations of a "married priest," 
as some persons had done : but the 
Church authorities soon gave tlieir 
sanction to the popular feclinj; 
which they had themselves created. 
For further particulars, see Ap- 
pendix A. No. xi. 
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of the gospel," is repeatedly recorded in the New Testa- 
ment ; and it would appear that very early in the Church 
payments were made to the clergy according to some 
scale of proportionate remuneration. For the words in 
I Tim. V. 17, "Let the Elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour," when taken with the context, 
can scarcely refer to anything but a salary, — a money 
payment, or its equivalent, — which might be increased, 
when special care or labour had been bestowed. And 
further, it would possibly not be too much to infer from 
this text that Church officers at that time partly sup- 
ported themselves by their own means ; and that when 
they gave up to the Church in godly ministrations the 
time and labour which they might have employed for 
themselves, it was thought that they should be remuner- 
ated by an additional income from the church treasury. 

The source from whence such funds were supplied was 
at first the liberal contributions of Christians, such as 
those mentioned at the very beginning of the apostolic 
history. These were afterwards reduced to a more 
systematic liberality. Oblations were given every week 
for clerical and ecclesiastical purposes ; and sometimes, 
as mentioned by TertuUian, certain monthly contributions 
were collected.*' Before the end of the third century 



•" Justin Martyr mentions that 
these voluntary contributions were 
made every Sunday — rjj toC ^\[ov 
\(yofj.4y^ r}fifp(^ — and were placed 
in the hands of the presiding minis- 
ter — 0/ €u/ro/)ourr€j d( Kcd fiov\6fi€' 



¥01 Kark irpoudptaiF tKOurros r^r 
iavrov, h fiovXtrcu SiSwiri* koX rh 
(rvWfy6fityov rapck r^ .frpoMtrrmri. 
iixoriBtrai,—* Apol.' § 88. 

Tcrtullian says of the monthly 
contribution, '*Modicain unusquis- 
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houses and lands had been occasionally given or left by 
will, and Christian emperors having sanctioned such acqui- 
sitions, Church property rapidly increased. Before this the 
practice of giving tithes to the Church had been volun- 
tarily begun ; and men of influence, such as Origen, and 
afterwards Jerome and Augustin, endeavoured to create a 
conviction that the Jewish law of tithes was obligatory 
upon Christians. In the fourth century, however, tithes 
were at any rate irregularly and uncertainly paid ; and it 
is not clear when laws were first made to enforce them. 

In the fourth century it was the custom in some 
Churches for the bishop and his clergy to live together in 
one house, and eat at the same table — like fellows in a 
college — their expenses being taken from a common 
purse. But from the manner in which such instances are 
mentioned it would seem that this was not the usual 
practice.*^ In general each one of the clergy had his 
portion of thfe church revenues and oblations, which were 
managed by the bishop, distributed to him ; and 



que stipem nunstrua die, vel quum 
velit, et si modo velit, et si modo 
possit, apponit." — * ApoL* § 39. 

Not only money was given in 
these contributions, but sometimes 
fruity fowls y heasts, &c., as men- 
tioned in the ' Canones Apostolici/ 
which direct that such things should 
not be presented at the "altar," 
but taken to the Bishop's house. — 
See Can. iii. iv. 

For a full account of the sources 
and the increase of clerical revenues, 
see Bingham. 



• That Augustin lived in this 
manner with his clergy at Hippo, is 
mentioned by his biographer, Possi- 
dius — "Cum ipso semper Clerici 
unaetiam domo acmensasumptibus- 
que communibus alebantur et ves- 
tiebantur." — * Vita August.' § 25. 

And Sozomen says the same thing 
of the Church of Khinocorura on 
the borders of Palestine and Egypt. 
KOiv^ Zi iorn Toit ainddt KXripiKo7s 
oXicnais TC Kol TpcCircfa. koI r&AAa 
xctrro. — * Eccl. Hist.' vi. I. 
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Cyprian mentions that in his Church such distributions 
were made every month * The beginning of the more 
modern system of parochial endowments may be traced 
to the middle of the fifth century, when it is said that it 
was first ordered that the clergy of each congregation 
should receive the revenues of their own Church. 

Questions connected with the endowments of a national 
Church, and the right of the national government to 
interfere with them, which have lately acquired so serious 
an importance, and may possibly ere long be agitated 
with a still deeper interest, cannot be determined by 
appeals to Scripture. There is nothing about them in 
the New Testament ; and the laws and principles of the 
Jewish Theocracy cannot be justly applied to such cases. 
They are matters very grave indeed, and involving the 
gravest issues ; but they belong to the domain oipolitics^ 
in the highest and noblest meaning of the word, and 
must be determined by reason, sound expediency, and a 
careful consideration of the nation's truest good. 

4. There is not in the New Testament the slightest 
intimation that any peculiar or official dress was worn 
by Church officers in their public ministrations, or in 
private life. The vestments of the Jewish priests be- 
longed, like the rest of their prescribed distinctions, to 
that Temple service, which the Apostles did not imitate ; 
and there was no peculiar dress worn by those who offi- 



' " Cseterum presbyterii honorem honorentur, et divisiones meHsmmas 
designasse nos illis jam sciatis, ut aequatis quantitatibus partiantor.'* — 
et sportulis iisdem cum presbyteris Cyprian ' £p.' 34, end. 
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ciated in the synagogues. The pallium^ or cloak, a more 
simple garment than the Roman toga, was usually worn 
by Christians, or at any rate by those who were the more 
strict and austere in their mode of life ; and no mention 
is made of the use of any other for Church purposes 
until after the third century. When the Church was 
fostered, instead of being persecuted, by the imperial 
power, and began to exhibit more of ornament and 
display, a white garment, the original of the modern 
surplice, was worn by the officiating clergy in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments.® More splendid vestments, 
such as that presented by Constantine to Macarius, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, were gradually introduced in con- 
formity with the rest of the sacerdotal system already 
established in the Church. 

5. The indelibility of Church Orders is a subject about 
which nothing is said in Holy Writ ; but it is an opinion 
of long standing, encouraged by Rome, and not rejected 
by our own Church, that a man once ordained cannot 



• The use of the simple pallium by 
Christians, gave occasion to the sar- 
castic proverb used against them by 
the pagans, A toga ad pallium. 

The white dress is mentioned by 
Jerome, "Si Kpiscopus, presbyter, 
diaconus, et reliquus ordo ecclesias- 
ticus, in administrationc sacramen- 
tonim Candida Zfestf processerit." — 
• Cent. Pelag.* Lib. i. And also by 
Chrysostom. 

At a later period, distinguishing 
▼estments and other insignia marked 



the different orders. The Council 
of Toledo (a.d. 633), mentions that 
all the three superior orders then 
wore the Orarium, a stole or scarf, 
while a Bishop had a ring and staff 
{attnulus ti f>acultis)\ a Presbyter, 
the planda^ or chasuble; and a 
Deacon, the alba^ i.e., tunica albn^ 
an albe — or surplice. 

The mitre {mitra or infula) be- 
gan to be worn by Bishops about 
the loth century. 
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either voluntarily, or by compulsion, give up the com- 
mission which he has received, and return to the ranks 
of the laity again. Accordingly, ordination has been 
described as " the grant of a peculiar commission and 
power, which remains indelible in the person to whom 
it is committed, and can never be obliterated or rased 
out, except the person himself cause it by his heresy, 
apostacy, or most extremely gross and scandalous im- 
piety." But such a description is founded on the un- 
warranted supposition that a certain special grace or 
supernatural power is imparted by the act of ordination, 
mysteriously handed down by a succession from the 
Apostles ; and that this therefore cannot be removed, 
unless it be sinned away by the recipient. But the 
power which gives a commission can also take it away. 
When therefore it is acknowledged, and so far as it is 
acknowledged, that ordination is the act of a Church 
giving its officers authority to minister in its behalf, it 
will follow that the same Church can revoke what it has 
thus given. In the absence, therefore, of all scriptural 
direction, the indelibility of clerical orders is a question 
of expediency which every Church is at liberty to decide 
for itself It may generally be advisable that the solemn 
engagement of the Christian ministry, especially in the 
case of a presbyter, should be for the whole of life ; but 
there is nothing in the office itself, as there is nothing in 
the New Testament, to justify its being regarded, as some 
worthy men have regarded it, as a profane or monstrous 
thing for a Church to allow its orders to be rescinded. 
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THE LAITY, OR CHURCH BODY AT 

LARGE, 

WITH THEIR POSITION AND DUTIES. 



IN endeavouring to give an outline of the ecclesiastical 
polity of the Apostles, it seemed expedient to ex- 
hibit first the ministry, which they established in their 
Churches, as presenting some of the most characteristic 
features of these societies. But the laity, or Church at 
large, must now be considered. After which some parti- 
culars respecting the relations subsisting between these 
two parts of the general body, and some notice of their 
discipline, government, and social life so far as it was 
affected by Church influences, will naturally follow in 
their place. 

I know not how it may appear to other minds, but for 
my part the first thing which strikes me in the general 
body of the apostolic Church, is the marvellous equality 
which sprung up — or rather, it may be said, btirst forth — 
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so suddenly did it at once appear in full completeness, on 
the very first day that the Church began. 

This equality, in the enthusiasm which seized the 
hearts of those who were baptized on the day of Pen- 
tecost, produced at the moment a holy communism. 
The new converts were so closely united, that they 
formed, as far as possible, one great family together — 
with a common life, and a community of goods — or, if 
not exactly what is now meant by a community of 
goods, at any rate such an overflowing liberality of heart 
and hand, that each one used his property as readily 
for others, as for himself. "They that believed were 
together, and had all things common ; and sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
every man had need." * 



■ There is great reason to doubt 
whether what is commonly called a 
community of goods — amounting to 
a renunciation of all private or indi- 
vidual property — ever existed in the 
apostolic Church, even at the very 
beginning. The following consider^ 
ations, at any rate, go far to estab- 
lish the contrary conclusion. 

I. In the first place, it is evident 
that no such custom was in exist- 
ence at a somewhat later period, 
when rich and poor found their 
place in Christian societies, and 
when, as is often seen in St. Paul's 
epistles, men were exhorted to care 
for others as well as for themselves, 
and to give to those who were in 
need, each according to his ability. 



2. But much earlier than this, 
even at the time when self-denying 
men were selling their possessions 
for the benefit of the poorer Chris- 
tians, the case of Ananias and Sap- 
phira shows that the owners of pro- 
perty were under no obligation to 
give it up, but might give it or keep 
it in whole or in part, just as they 
were disposed to do. "Whiles it 
remained, was it not thine own; 
and after it was sold, was it not in 
thine own power ? " 

3. Neither is this all. For Acts 
iv. 32—35, one of the passages 
which records that "they had all 
things common," contains intima- 
tions which show that even in those 
early days these words must not be 
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It was thought by Chrysostom that this community 
of life and property existed only among the three 



taken too literally, or pressed into 
the meaning of an absolute com- 
munism. For we are here informed 
that no one *' said that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his 
own." There were still then 
"things which he possessed," rwv 
Innpx6rrttw air^, only he did not 
my that any part of them ** was his 
own,'' tBioy fTvou, to be kept exclu- 
sively for his own use. And, fur- 
ther, when the lands or houses of 
such benefactors were sold the pro- 
ceeds were not given indiscrimin- 
ately to all, but went to a fund en- 
tmsted to the Apostles, out of which, 
as occasion required, distribution 
was made, iicd<rr^Ka06ri &» ris XP*^' 
or €tx^w, ** according as any one had 
need.'* This was, no doubt, liber- 
ally done ; but this was not in the 
modem sense "a community of 
goods." 

4. But if this be so in Acts iv., 
can the circumstances have been 
▼ery different in that earliest in- 
stance related in Acts ii. 44? Even 
in this case, there is the same ex- 
pression ica$6rt iy rts XP*^*'^ *^X*^ > 
and if in the former instance 
" having all things common " did 
IM/ preclude the possession of pri- 
vate property, must we decide that 
it did so in the latter case ? 

The only circumstance which 
marks a difference in the alleged 
communism of Acts ii. is that *'all 
that believed were together." Prob- 
ably, therefore, they took their 



meals— or the principal meal — in 
social parties arranged for that pur- 
pose, since their numbers were too 
great for all to meet in one room ; 
and the requisite expenditure for 
these Christian <rv<r<riria was taken 
from a common purse. 

Besides these considerations, de- 
rived from the expressions used in 
the history, another argument is 
supplied by the known sentiments 
and practice of the Apostles, bear- 
ing directly upon this subject It is 
an elementary and indisputable 
principle in Economics, ** that a 
community of goods, as a permaftent 
ordinance^ is totally impracticable, 
except on one condition, namely, 
the abrogation of marriage in one of 
the two modes in which it may be 
abrogated ; that is to say, either by 
admitting a community of wives, or 
by the renunciation altogether of 

the sexual relationship It 

cannot be necessary to prove that 
the family economy — the sacredness 
of the matrimonial connection, and 
the consequent dependence of chil- 
dren upon their parents — must very 
speedily break up any scheme 
intended to perpetuate the non- 
property principle." — (* Ancient 
Christianity,* p. 521). ThcEssenes 
among the Jews, and the monks in 
the Christian Church kept up a com- 
munism among them, because celi- 
bacy was an essential part of their 
system. And, on the other hand, the 
honour assigned by the Apostles to 
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thousand who first joined themselves to the Apostles; 
and that tliey all took their meals together, as well as 
possessed all that they had in common. However this 
may have been, although the practice of thus living 
together — never commanded, and unsuitable as it was 
for general adoption — did not long continue, yet the 
same mutual feeling of equality and close union mani- 
fested itself as strongly as ever, when with increased 
and increasing numbers "the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and one soul ; neither said 
any of them, that ought of the things which he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common : neither 
was there any among them that lacked ; for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid 
them down at the Apostles* feet ; and distribution was 
made to every man according as he had need." 

And later still, indeed throughout the apostolic age, 
and far beyond it, the same thing was plainly visible, 
however the expression of it varied in form and manner 
with varieties of time and place ; " the brother of low 
degree rejoicing in that he was exalted, and the rich in 
that he was brought low.*' The names of " brother," and 
" friend," by which they usually called each other ; the 
form of the Christian salutation ; and the spontaneous 
acts of loving-kindness, which abounded everywhere, 



married life and family religion [see community of goods having, or 
the last part of this Lecture] is con- being intended to have, any lasting 
elusive against the possibility of a existence in their polity. 
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testified that it was no mere short-lived unnatural ex* 
dtement, but a deep-rooted and abiding principle which 
animated Christian men — an influence which might begin 
with enthusiasm, but could not end with it; a flame 
flashing out at first with dazzling brillancy to settle 
down into a steady unwavering light 

This equality observable in the early Church was 
as unlike as possible the dishonest, selfish, rapacious 
schemes of modem equalities and socialisms. They are 
bom of a desire to seize and take away ; but this of a 
desire to impart and give. It was essentially an equality 
of heart and feeling ; and it was only incidentally, and 
by an easy and natural consequence, that it affected (as 
far as it did affect) men's possessions and goods. It 
sprung up from a community of great and absorbing 
interests, and from the common possession of advantages 
of incalculable worth. 

How often is it seen even in secular things that the 
pursuit of some interesting object — some literary or 
scientific study, or a fondness for some pleasing art — 
produces, as far as its influence can reach, a wholesome 
equality and communion between men of the most 
widely differing rank and social position ; raising up 
the low, and bringing down the high, to the same level 
without unduly exalting the one or degrading the other ! 
How strongly too can a common danger, or the enjoy- 
ment of a common benefit, bind men together who 
otherwise would have been separated and estranged ! 
But the religion of Christ presented objects of pursuit 



I 
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and interest infinitely more attractive and sublime than 
those of any secular art or study. It often associated 
in the greatest dangers those who had embraced it. It 
bestowed advantages, and conferred an elevation upon 
them, in comparison with which all earthly rank and 
wealth are trivial and poor. And thus it united men 
of all degrees together in mind and heart ; and by 
actually making them equal in the highest things led 
them to regard their inequalities in less important 
matters as comparatively of little moment. 

Besides this, even now, in spite of the very artificial 
state of modern civilization, and the consequently wider 
dissociation of ranks and classes, genuine Christianity 
still produces a great effect in smoothing down the 
sharp distinctions between man and man ; subduing 
pride and superciliousness in the rich and great ; and 
softening the roughness of speech and manners in the 
low-born and illiterate, and supplementing often in a 
marvellous degree their want of culture and education. 
Such influences in a more simple state of society must 
have operated with a still greater force. 

But there is another peculiarity which specially marked 
the general body of the Christian Church, lying deeper 
beneath the surface than the equality just mentioned, 
and therefore not meeting the enquirer's view so ob- 
viously at first, while it is still more deserving of his 
attention as a most essential property of the whole com- 
munity—a most distinctive characteristic of its nature 
and position — the very cause of its being what it was. 
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This peculiarity indeed itself took the form of an 
equality, since it belonged equally to ever)'' member 
of the body — an equality of privilege or standing-ground 
in Christ, the divine Head of all and each one in the 
Church, in contradistinction to the equality of social 
intercourse, or property, or kindly feeling, exhibited 
visibly in the Christian life. But its own distinguishing 
character, and that from which it most justly takes its 
name, is Libertyy In Christ every Christian was de- 
livered from bondage, and made free — free from the 
bondage of sin, the bondage of condemnation, the bondage 
of fear and superstition, the bondage of ordinances, and 
rites, and burdensome ceremonial laws — from the bondage 
of all law, so far as he was led by the Spirit of life. 
And just as the Christian equality of self-denying kind- 
ness was utterly different from the selfish and rapacious 
equality which has usurped its name ; so this Christian 
freedom was as opposite as possible to that lawless 
licence by which, when misnamed liberty, ignorant and 
unprincipled men have sometimes been deceived. The 
Christian man had liberty in Christ, not in Satan ; in 
godliness, not in sin. It was the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, not the licentiousness of evil men. 

It was a truth clearly proclaimed by the Apostles, and 



* How needful St. Paul felt it to 
watch and guard this liberty, is 
shown by his strong and earnest 
language in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. In his time the Christian 
liberty was in danger, not from an 



excessive assumption of ministerial 
authority, but from the entangle- 
ment of ceremonial observances. 
Both of these, however, since his 
time have too soon and too long 
wrought mischief in the Church. 
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received with undoubting and joyful confidence by the 
Church in those days, however it has been often unfor- 
tunately obscured or kept out of sight in later times, 
that every believer had himself an unrestricted access to 
Christ, and through Him unto the Father, without the 
intervention of any other person or thing whatever. 
That Jesus and His finished work, Jesus the Son of 
God, and the Son of Man, with His atoning blood and 
justifying righteousness, Jesus bom into the world, 
dying, rising again, ascending into heaven, sitting at the 
right hand of the Father, and ever living to make inter- 
cession for us, was all that any man required for coming 
boldly, so to speak, into the presence of God, to receive 
the fulness of His favour and blessing ; — all that he 
needed to break down the barrier which sin had placed 
between him and the Holy One, to entitle him to be 
enrolled as a free citizen of Christ's kingdom, a son 
in God's family, an heir of the heavenly inheritance. 

And as Jesus, the Christ, was the sole author and all- 
sufficient security of this heavenly freedom ; so besides 
Him there was no more need, or place, for any priest, 
or altar, or sacrifice, or mediator, or any one of what- 
soever office, name, or service to stand between any man 
and God, to present his prayers at the throne of Grace, 
or to bring back a blessing from above. The rent veil 
of the Temple at the death of Jesus indicated that the 
"holiest of all" was no longer to be hidden or closed 
against the approach of men, but "opened to all be- 
lievers." Instead of needing the priestly ministrations 
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of another, each Christian was to be himself a priest, 
called and consecrated to a holy priesthood, to offer 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God — even the living 
sacrifice of himself, his soul and body — the sacrifices also 
of praise and thanksgiving, of self-denying kindness to 
others, and godliness of living for Christ's sake. " That 
which the priesthood before Christ had only typified 
and prefigured was now accomplished for all ; and the 
duty of constantly realizing it by the oblation of his 
own heart became the priestly duty of each individual 
Christian/' ® 

Such then being the condition of the Christian com- 
munity with its most essential characteristics — a per- 
sonal, spiritual liberty in Christ, and a social, loving 
equality in the Church — the whole polity of the apostolic 
times was necessarily adapted to it ; and may even be 
said to have grown out of this condition, as a natural 
organism of the common Christian life. From this the 
true relations subsisting between the general body of 
the laity on the one hand, and the clergy or Church 
officers on the other, unfold themselves distinctly to our 
view. And the position which the laity occupied, and 
the part which they were expected to perform in the 
Church, is seen to be quite in harmony with this their 
normal and recognized status in it 

It was a necessary consequence of this status that the 
Christian ministry instituted by the Apostles could not 



* Gnericke's 'Manual of the Antiquities of the Church,* i. i, 7. 
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be a priesthood. In the preceding Lecture ailments 
were adduced to prove that the Christian ministers of 
the New Testament were not priests ; but a considera- 
tion of the standing held by the lay-members of the 
apostolic Church shows that they could not have been 
so. It would have been quite at variance with the 
whole character of that Church, and inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of its formation and coher- 
ence, that a literal, objective, separated priesthood 
should be established in it. The Christian ministry 
was requisite, not on account of any spiritual functions, 
which could not otherwise have been lawfully dis- 
charged ; but for the sake of the solemnity and regu- 
larity which are essential in a religious and permanent 
society. There was no spiritual act which in itself was 
of such a nature that it might not have been done by 
every individual Christian ;* but the general well-being 



^ There are positively no sacred 
rites or acts which it is declared in 
the New Testament must be admin- 
istered by men ordained, or in any 
way separated from the general 
body of Christians. The two sacra- 
ments are justly considered the most 
solemn of Christian ordinances ; 
but even for tJicm such administra- 
tion is nowhere commanded. 

With regard to baptism, the 
Apostles evidently did not care to 
baptize with their own hands, but 
directed others to perform the rite. 
See Acts x. 48 ; I Cor. i. 14. And 
lay baptism has always been con- 



sidered valid, even in the most 
sacerdotal periods of the Church. 
Thus Jerome, " Unde venit ut sine 
chrismate et episcopi jussu neque 
presbyter neque diaconus jus habe- 
ant baptizandi ; quod frequenter, si 
tamen necessitas cogit, scimus etlam 
licere laicis." — *Ep. adv. Luciferi- 
anos.' 

The celebration of the Eucharist at 
first included an actual supper, in 
imitation of the scene at its institu- 
tion. And as at the Jewish Pass- 
over any person might preside, 
usually the master of the house — 
this was probably the case in the 
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and healthy action of the whole body, required that 
known and responsible officers should be charged with 
certain religious duties in the midst of it. There were 
no mysteries or rites of any kind too sacred to be 
touched by ordinary Christian hands, and demanding 
a separated caste of holier men for their pious cele- 
bration ; but it was absolutely necessary that all things 
should " be done decently and in order," and that pro- 
vision for this should be uninterruptedly secured. 

It was again a necessary consequence of the acknow- 
ledged status of the whole Christian body, that the Church 
government ordered or sanctioned by the Apostles was 
not and could not be oppressive or overbearing, or such 



earliest times in the ' Christian 
Church also. 

And so Pressense remarks that 
the words of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians imply that all Christians 
might break the bread and bless the 
cnp at the Lord's Supper, and not 
an officiating minister only ; for he 
says, *' the bread which we break," 
and *' the cup of blessing which we 
bless." ** Pour ce qui conceme la 
Cine, Paul attribue k tous les 
Chretiens la ben^iction de la 
coupe, et la fraction du pain. La 
coupe de Ix^n^ction que nous b^nis- 
sans^ • . . le pain que nous rom- 
pons^'* — Vol. ii. p. 224. 

The view given in the text is in 
accordance with the following pas- 
sage from a commentary on Kph. 
iv. 1 1, by the author whose writings 
are appended to those of Ambrose, 
and who is therefore called the 



Ambrosiaster. "Postquam omni- 
bus locis ecclesisc sunt constitute et 
ofhcia ordinata, aliter composita res 
est, quam coeperat. Primum enim 
omnes doccbant, et omnes baptiza- 
bant, quibuscunquc diebus vel tem- 

poribus fulsset occasio Ut 

ergo cresceret plebs et multiplicare- 
tur onmibus inter initia concessum 
est, et cvangelizare, et baptizare, et 
scripturas in ecclesia explanare. At 
ubi autcm omnia loca complexa est 
ecclesia, convcnticula constituta sunt 
et rectores, et csetera officia in eccle- 
siis sunt ordinata, ut nullus de clcri- 
cis auderet, qui ordinatus non esset, 
prxsumere officium, quod sciret non 
sibi creditum vel concessum. Et 
cojpit alio ordine et providcntia 
gubemari ecclesia, quia si omnes 
eadem possent et vulgaris res et 
vilissima videretur." 
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as to paralyze, or crush out the active and wholesome 
influence of popular thought and feeling. The Christian, 
individually set free from the moral and spiritual bondage 
of sin, was kept socially free from all ecclesiastical bond- 
age of priestcraft and ministerial domination. 

Though the whole Church might be termed a spiritual 
monarchy under Christ its King, each Christian com- 
munity was a republic. The clergy were its representa- 
tive and responsible officers ; and as such were invested 
with official authority, were entitled to due respect and 
submission, and " had the right to rebuke and repress 
the extravagances of individual fancy or of congr^^- 
tional caprice and self-will." But on the other hand 
the laity possessed and exercised a large amount of 
power and influence, not only as the original earthly 
source and fountain of ecclesiastical authority, or on 
the occurrence of momentous emergencies ; but also in 
the ordinary affairs of Church life. And to trace the 
nature of this power and influence as they are seen 
in operation during the apostolic and sub-apostolic 
period is especially interesting in the present day, when 
one of the greatest questions of the time is. What ought 
to be the place and voice of the laity in the government 
and administration of our Church ? 

With the strictly official, or what may be termed the 
professional acts of the clergy, in conducting public 
worship or administering religious ordinances, the laity 
of course did not interfere, as soon as order had been 
taken for their regulation ; such duties having been then 
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committed to their ministers for the express purpose 
of confining them to their hands. But in all other 
Church matters ; (i.) in the appointment and removal 
of the ministers themselves ; (ii.) in the general edifi- 
cation and discipline of the Church ; and (iii.) in ques- 
tions of doctrine and dogmatic teaching, the laity had a 
voice, and were able to make it heard. 

I. The people took part in the selection and appoint- 
ment of Church officers. For although presbyters and 
deacons were ordained, and afterwards bishops were 
consecrated, by the hands of the ministry ; yet as soon 
as any regular Church was formed, the popular voice 
elected or approved of them ; and might on the other 
hand disallow and reject them, or might (as it would 
seem) with sufficient and reasonable cause depose or 
remove them from their office. It is true that the only 
clear and decided instance of such popular selection in 
the New Testament is in the case of the seven officers 
mentioned in Acts vi., and usually, but not indisputably, 
called deacons. And there are in St Paul's pastoral 
Epistles no directions as to the manner in which pres- 
byters and deacons should be chosen. Clement, how- 
ever, a contemporary and friend of St. Paul, speaks in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians of presbyters ordained 
by the Apostles, or after them by other men of high 
repute, with tfte common assent and approbation of the 
wlwU Chtirch / * so that the omission of such directions 



Mpwr, ffvrtvSMn^tlaiyy Tiff inkKufrias wdunis, — Clem. ' ad Cor.* ^ t^ 
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in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus may be due to 
the fact that the apostolic practice was then fully esta- 
blished and well-known. And for several centuries after- 
wards, although the tendency of the times was rather to 
silence the voice of the laity than to make itr more 
distinctly heard, it is evident that a popular election 
or approval was considered requisite both for presbyters 
and bishops ; and was looked upon as a regfulation of 
apostolic authority/ 



*" The people continued to have a 
voice and vote in the choice of 
bishops and presbyters, and to have 
the right that none should be forced 
upon them against their will, until 
at least the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. And, notwithstanding the 
increasing power of the episcopate, 
the bishops seem to have made no 
attempt to deprive them of this 
right. 

Eusebius (* H. E.' vi. 29), in his 
account of the election of Fabian as 
Bishop of Rome (a. d. 236) says, 

Toylas (yfKfV ttjs rou /tcAXorros 8ta- 
ie^offdcu T^y iwuTKOT^y, iwl r^s 
iKK\Tj(rias (TvyKtKpoTiiiiiytoy^ when 
Fabian, who had not previously 
been thought of, was unanimously 
cjiosen from a dove having alighted 
oirhis head. 

Cyprian (a. d. 250) frequently 
testifies to this effect ; thus — 

*' In ordinationibus clericis, fratrcs 
carissimi, soUmus vos ante consulen^ 
et mores ac merita singulonim 
conimuni cofisilio ponderare." — 



Epist 33, addressed to the clergy 
and laity at Carthage. 

** Factus est Cornelius Episcopus 
de Dei et Christ! ejus judicio, de 
dericorum pene omnium testimonio, 
de pubis quae tunc adfuit suffragio^ 
et de sacerdotum antiquomm et 
bonorum virorum collegio." — Epist. 

52. 
Cyprian also assorts that this 

custom was derived " de traditione 

divina, et apostolica observatione ; " 

and that in his time " apad nos quo- 

que et fere per provincias universas 

tenetur." — Epist. 68. 

Siricins, Bishop of Rome (a. d. 
384) says that one, having worthily 
filled the office of deacon, *'exinde 
jam accessu temporum presbyterium 
vel episcopatum, si eum cleri ac 
ph'bis evocaz'crit electio^ non imme- 
rito sortietur." — * Epist. ad Hime- 
rium,' L 10 ; in Labb^ 'CondL' 
vol. iii. p. 660, ed. 1769. 

Chrysostom was chosen to be 
Bishop of Constantinople i^ir^fff/iari 
icoiV9» 6/MV irayrtvv, jcAifpov r*. ^n^ 
ical TQv Amv.— Socrat * Hist' vL 2. 

Leo, 
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It would further appear from Clement's Epistle that 
Church-members might depose their presbyters. For 
whereas he wrote to the Corinthians expressly on 
account of the disorders in that Church, in which pres- 
bytery had been deposed, he blames them, not simply 
for so doing, as if it were an unlawful assumption of 
power on their part, but only for acting thus in the 
case of those who had blamelessly, quietly, and without 
arrogance discharged their sacred duties. He seems 
therefore to admit that for a just and reasonable cause 
a presb)^er might be deprived of his office by the 
popular judgment of the Church in which he ministered. 
And at a much later time it was distinctly acknowledged 
that no Church ought to submit to the ministrations of 
a presbyter or bishop of scandalous life, or who had 
himself departed from the essentials of the Christian 



Leo, Bishop of Rome (a. d. 440), 
writes, "Quum de summi saccr- 
dotis electione tractabitur, ille omni- 
bus pneponatur qucm clcri pit- 
bUque consensus concorditer postu- 
larit" — Epist 14. 5, Labbe * Cone' 
▼oL V. p. 1276. 

And Liberatus (a. d. 533), ** Ut 
pmnium ctvium voluntaU eligtrent 
ordinandum Episcopum . . . colUcti 
suniergo nobiUs civitatis ut eum, qui 
esset vita et sennone pontificatu 
dignus, eligercnt." — * Breviar.' 14 ; 
Labbe * Concil.' vol. ix. p. 690. 

At these clerical elections dis- 
orders sometimes took place, and 
the emperors occasionally inter- 



posed their authority. By the laws 
of Justinian the elections were con- 
fined to the Optimates, which seems 
to be allude<l to in the quotation 
from Liberatus, though he says the 
election was to l>e omnium civium 
voluutate. On the breaking up of 
the Roman empire, kings (espe- 
cially in France and Spain) had a 
voice in tliese api>ointments ; and, 
afterwards, "the interest of the 
people was secured (says Bingham) 
by their consent in parliaments ; 
and by such consent the nomination 
of bishops was reserved to princes, 
and the patronage of livings to par- 
ticular persons." — Bing. iv. 2, I. 
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faith ; but that on the contrary it was bound to desert 
such an offender, and to choose another in his stead." 

When Christian communities felt themselves obliged 
to adopt such strong measures, they naturally desired 
to justify their conduct in the eyes of other Chuiyrhes ; 
and hence the practice gradually arose of referring such 
cases to the consideration of some synod or council; 
until as the Church system became more and more 
concentrated and consolidated throughout the Roman 
empire, the power of deposition at last slipped away 
from the hands of the people. 

II. In the exercise of the Church discipline and 
government, which were thought requisite in the 
apostolic age, the influence and action of the whole 
Church body may be very plainly traced. Although 
the authority of the ministerial office is distinctly acknow- 
ledged in the New Testament, and Christians are ad- 
monished " to obey them that have the rule over them, 
and to submit themselves ; ** yet the right and duty of 
the whole congregation to take a sensible, and indeed 
a prominent, part in the maintenance of necessary dis- 
cipline is equally enforced. If the very design of the 
Christian ministry is "the edifying of the body of 



^ Cyprian declares distinctly, that 
the people ought to separate them- 
selves from heretical bishops or 
presbyters. Referring to the com- 
mand of Moses, "Depart, I pray 
you, from the tents of these wicked 
men," he adds, ** Propter quod 
pJcbs obsequens praeceptU domini- 



cis, et Deum metuens, a peccatore 
praeposito separare se debet, nee se 
ad sacrilegi sacerdotis sacrificia mis- 
cere ; quando ipsa maxime babeat 
potestatem vel eligendi dignos 
sacerdotes, vel indignos recusandi." 
— Epist. 68. 
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Christ," Christian laymen are also bidden to "edify 
one another." If Christian ministers are "to reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine," 
Christian laymen are also "to admonish one another." 
and " to warn the unruly " and disobedient. And, as if 
to show beyond dispute that official ministerial functions 
and unofficial popular influence were quite compatible, 
and ought to be in active and harmonious exercise 
together in the Church, the two are united in a re- 
markable manner in a single utterance by St. Paul 
when he writes thus to the Thessalonians, " Wherefore 
comfort yourselves together [or exhort each other, trapor 
«6aXe£r6 dW9;Xot;9], and edify one another, even as also 
ye do. And we beseech you, brethren, to know them 
which labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish \yo\)6eTo\nnai\ you ; and to esteem 
them very highly in love for their work's sake ; and 
be at peace among yourselves. Now we exhort you, 
brethren, warn [i/oir^eTeZre] them that are unruly, com- 
fort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient 
towards all men." (i Thess. v. 11-14.) Where the 
brethren in general are exhorted to do what is also 
expressly spoken of as a ministerial duty; and such 
exhortations are placed in close combination with direc- 
tions to esteem the ministry very highly for its work's 
sake. 

Nothing can be more distinct than this testimony 
from St. Paul to the Thessalonians ; but this view of 
the ministerial and popular duties in the Church vs 
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not confined to this one passage. The Epistles in the 
New Testament addressed to Christian communities 
again and again present the authority and work of the 
ministerial office, and of the whole company of faithful 
people, in a similar light ; sometimes one, and some- 
times the other, being pressed on the attention of the 
reader. 

Nowhere in them is the position of presbyters so 
exalted as to leave little or no power to be exercised by 
the people ; but with impartial faithfulness, the ministry 
is duly honoured while the authority of the whole 
Christian body is unhesitatingly maintained. There 
can hardly be a greater contrast than that which appears 
between the relative position of ministers and people 
as it is seen in the New Testament, and as it is displayed 
in the spurious or interpolated Epistles of Ignatius, which 
exhibit the ideas and practice of a later age when episco- 
pacy had enlarged its powers, and a dominant hierarchy 
was growing up in the Church.^ 



*• The manner in which the minis- 
ters of the Church are dealt with 
in the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment is remarkable, and, one would 
think, must sometimes have sur- 
prised Churchmen of the Nicene 
period, as it surely must their 
modem admirers and imitators, who 
think that the only privilege of the 
laity in Church matters is, "to hear 
and to obey." 

In some of the Epistles, Churches 
are addressed and admonished with- 
out any notice at all being taken of 



their ministers, who remain undis- 
,tinguished in the general body, as 
in Romans and Galatians. In some, 
the presence of ministers is acknow- 
ledged, but with only a passing 
allusion, if any, to the nature of 
their office, as in Ephesians and 
Philippians. In one, a message is sent 
to a minister, through the Churchy 
bidding him "take heed to his 
ministry, that he fulfil it,** as in 
Colossians. In another, presbyters 
are warned not to assume too high 
an authority, by lording it over 
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Nor IS it only on a general view that the action of the 
laity is discerned. If the particulars of Church discipline 
are marked in more detail, the popular element is still 
more clearly seen. 

Church discipline, so far as it was concerned with the 
infliction of rebuke or punishment, exhibits in the New 
Testament three different degrees of severity, corres- 
ponding pretty accurately with the different forms of the 
** ecclesiastical censures " of the third and fourth centuries, 
which were called "admonitions," **the lesser excom- 
munication," and "the greater excommunication," or 
expulsion from the Church. And in all these in the 
apostolic age the whole Christian body took an autho- 
ritative part 

{a^ With r^ard to the first of these, "the admoni- 
tion," it has been already noticed that it was the duty of 
Christian laymen, as well as of the clergy, to warn and 
admonish the unruly. 

ip.) In the infliction of " the lesser excommunication," 
which was a breaking off of all friendly association or 
communion with an offender for a time, while still 
r^^rding him as a member of the Church, the Christian 
brethren in general, and not the presbyters merely by 



their people, as in the First of 
Peter. Yet all this is not without 
a distinct acknowledgment of the 
respect which was due to them. 
For Churches are expressly bidden 
to revere and obey them ; and in 
the pastoral epistles Timothy and 



Titus are strongly urged to assert 
their authority. 

A careful consideration of what is 
due from the clergy to the laity, 
and from the laity to the clergy, 
would not be unprofitable at the 
present time. 
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special virtue of their office, are bidden thus to mark 
their disapprobation of wrong-doing, and to vindicate 
the purity and healthy life of their society. Thus the 
Christians at Rome are bidden "to mark them which 
cause divisions and offences, and to avoid them." And 
the Thessalonians are urged "to withdraw themselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly." And "if 
any man obey not the Apostle's word to note that man, 
and to have no company with him that he may be 
ashamed." 

(r.) And in the case of some grievous offence which 
demanded expulsion from the Church, while an inspired 
Apostle, as a divinely appointed ruler in the Church, 
might by his own authority excommunicate the offender, 
as we may perhaps say that Peter and John did to 
Simon of Samaria, and as Paul did to Hymenxus 
and Alexander ; yet no minister of lower rank in the 
Apostles' times appears to have had authority to do 
this. But so serious a punishment — the highest which 
the Church as a voluntary association,^ and as a Christian 
community J could inflict — required the united action of 



' Political communities, not being 
altogether voluntary, exercise an 
absolutely coercive power. But in 
a purely voiuntary community, such 
as tlie Christian Church, the ulti- 
mate penalty must be expulsion ; 
all others short of this being sub- 
mitted to as the alternative. — 
Archbp. Whately's * Kingdom of 
Christ Delineated,' p. 90. 



^ The Jewish dispensation being 
divinely founded on temporal sanc- 
tions, and wrought into the civil 
polity of the nation, used forcible 
penalties, and coerced religious 
ofTences with the sword. But the 
Christian dispensation rests only on 
spiritual sanctions, and its tme 
power is entirely independent of 
civil laws. It therefore does not 
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the whole society, solemnly assembled together, to con- 
sider the offence, and to impose the penalty : the same 
general assembly having authority also to remit the 
punishment, and, when satisfied of the offender's repent- 
ance, to receive him again into the Church. (See i Cor. 
V. 4, and 2 Cor. il 6). 

In the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, however, 
there is no mention whatever in the apostolic age of 
the imposition of penance^ or subjecting a repentant 
offender to some painful infliction, or a long course of 
abasement and exclusion. Even in the case of the 
gravest sins such usages had not then been introduced ; 
nor could they plead with truth any apostolic sanction, 
when at a later date they so extensively prevailed. In 
the fourth century an offender such as he who was ex- 
communicated at Corinth by St. Paul's command, would 
have been subjected to long years of humiliating pen- 
ance, before he was re-admitted into the Church ; but 
St Paul directed that he should be restored as soon 
as he had repented ; and that without any forms of 
degradation or abasement. Different times and circum- 
stances might indeed recommend different regulations 
for such cases, which it was competent for any Church 
in its discretion to adopt ; but the departures from the 
simple discipline of the Apostles, which soon began after 
they were gone, savoured little of simplicity or dis- 
cretion. 

aathorize the punishment of re- flictions ; but unworthy members 
ligious offences by any positive in- of a Church may be expelled. 
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It is not necessary here to dwell at any length on 
the remarkable expression twice used by St Paul as 
descriptive of a judicial expulsion from the Church, 
when he terms it, "the delivering of the offender to 
Satan." Little light is thrown upon the precise mean- 
ing of these words by any powers or practices of the 
later Church. But that it involved some temporal or 
corporal suffering designed to bring the offender to a 
sense of his sin, seems evident from St. Paul's remark 
that it was done "for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus," 
The power of imposing this infliction was confined to the 
apostolic age, and probably to the Apostles themselves. 
For even in the case of the Corinthian offender, though 
he was excommunicated by the whole Church, yet St 
Paul says, " I have determined already ... to deliver 
such an one unto Satan." And this is rendered the 
more probable by the fact that later Church authorities, 
though not apt to be over-scrupulous in their assump- 
tions, very seldom ventured to use this formula in their 
ecclesiastical sentences ; nor is there, I believe, any 
instance of its adoption by them, when they did use 
it, being followed by any peculiar effects.^ Instead of 



^ There seems to be some reason 
for believing that in the early apos- 
tolic age Christians were to a cer- 
tain extent placed under a peculiar 
providence, or divine discipline ; 
and that not only did some bodily 
or temporal sulTering come upon 



those who were excommanicated 
by an Apostle, but also that, with- 
out any Church censures, sickness 
or other painful visitations came 
upon them as warnings and chas- 
tisements on account of their sins. 
Thus, St. Paul distinctly tells the 
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being contented with ordinary and lawful weapons, when 
this extraordinary power had ceased, the Church in an evil 
hour employed the aid of the civil magistrate to inflict 
punishment on ecclesiastical offenders ; and thus from 
the time of Constantine, forgetful of its true mission and 
policy, it was gradually led on to those atrocious per- 
secutions which afterwards disgraced its history, and 
made it often a curse, instead of a blessing, to the 
nations of the earth. But there is nothing in the New 
Testament, nor in any recorded apostolic command or 
practice, which can justify such a departure from the 
will and mind of Christ, — such a contradiction to His 
assertion, " My kingdom is not of this world." * 



Corinthians that "many were weak 
and sickly among them, and many 
had died," because of their dis- 
orderly and profane behaviour ; and 
that these inflictions were intended 
to recall them from their wrong- 
doings, I Cor. xi. 30. 

St James also seems to allude to 
something of the same kind, when, 
referring to the case of a Christian 
restored to health after a dangerous 
illness, he says that '*the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up, and if he 
have committed sins, they shall be 
firgiven himP — ^James v. 15. 

' The emphatic declaration of 
Jesus before Pilate respecting the 
nature of His kingdom, and the 
means by which it was to be sus- 
tained, ought for ever to have settled 
the question for His disciples, and 
to have taught them that His re- 



ligion was not to be propped up 
with civil penalties, or enforced by 
persecution. More especially when 
the whole conduct of Jesus Himself, 
and His words on other occa- 
sions — the example of His Apostles, 
their directions for encountering 
grave errors and heresies, the 
manner in which they dealt with 
offenders in their own time, the 
whole temper and spirit of their 
teaching — all show that throughout 
the New Testament there is nothing 
to justify the use of force and com- 
pulsion for promoting the cause of 
Christianity. 

** Yet no sooner had the Church 
obtained civil power under Con- 
stantine, than the general principle 
of coercion was admitted and acted 
upon against the Jews, the heretics, 
and the pagans." The Christians 
in the fourth and fifth centuries — 
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III. Having thus seen the influential position assigned 
by the Apostles to the lay element in preserving and 



like the puritans in the seven- 
teenth — began to persecute others 
when they ceased to be ])ersecuted 
themselves. The New Testament 
refused to sanction such conduct; 
but having long before gone to the 
Old Testament for the sacerdotal- 
ism, which the Christian Scriptures 
had denied them, they now drew 
arguments from the same source in 
favour of persecution, as all Chris- 
tian persecutors ever since have 
done. 

The good and learned Jeremy 
Taylor in his * Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing,' feeling that **it is unnatural 
and unreasonable to persecute dis- 
agreeing opinions," labours to per- 
suade himself and his readers that 
**thc Church in her distinct and 
clerical capacity was against des- 
troying or punishing difference in 
opinion, till the popes of Rome did 
superseminate and persuade the 
contrary." Yet he admits that 
** the bishops did persuade the 
emperors to make laws against here- 
tics, and to punish disobedient per- 
sons with fines and imprisonment, 
with death and banishment respec- 
tively." So that even, according 
to the good bishop's admission, 
little more can be pleaded in defence 
of the earlier Church than may with 
equal justice be pleaded for the 
"Popes of Rome." In fact the 
Church of Rome, in all the horrible 
persecutions with which it glutted 
itself, as long as it had the power, 



carried out — ^to a prodigious extent, 
it is true, but still only carried out 
— ^the very principles and practices 
which had come down from the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 

What those principles and prac- 
tices were, in accordance with which 
the Church authorities in the fourth 
century endeavoured to crush those, 
whom, however unjustly, they de- 
nounced as heretics, is sufficiently 
indicated by the treatment of 
Jovinian by the Italian bishops, 
amongst whom were Siricius 
Bishop of Rome, and Ambrose of 
Milan. Jovinian had ventured to 
protest against some of the gross 
errors of the Church, especially its 
extravagant doctrines on the subject 
of asceticism and celibacy. For 
this he was condemned and excom- 
municated by Siricius, and after- 
wards by Ambrose ; and subse- 
quently the Italian bishops pre- 
vailed upon the emperor Honorius 
to have him seized and scourged, 
with his abettors and attendants ; 
after which, Jovinian himself was 
banished to the island of Boa, a 
wretched rock off the Illyrian coast, 
where he ended his days. The 
ecclesiastical historian, Fleury, says 
that Jovinian was scourged with 
thongs loaded with lead, ** baUu de 
lani^rcs plombies ; " and that he was 
banished to the island of Boa, 
where, he adds with malignant 
irony, " on dit qu'il continua jusqua 
d la niort sa vie voluptueust^^ 
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enforcing ecclesiastical discipline, or what may be re- 
garded as the moral aspect of the Church'; it remains to 
be noticed that the laity held an influential position also 
in what may be contradistinguished as the religiotis 
aspect of the body, in questions, that is, of faith and 
doctrine which required any formal or authoritative deci- 
sion. Strange to say, the apostolic practice in this 
respect seems to have been in many quarters so long 
and effectually ignored, that not only in times of hier- 
archal tyranny, but in our own Church at this present 
time, it is not unfrequently regarded as an undoubted, 
axiomatic, truth that the laity have no authority in 
questions of Christian doctrine, and ought to have no 
voice in their discussion or decision. Laymen, it is 
sometimes admitted, may be allowed to take a certain 
part in Church government, order, and discipline ; but 
the clergy alone, it is contended, are entitled to judge 
matters of faith and creed ; as if to them exclusively by 
some divine appointment such judgment had been indis- 
putably assigned ; and the only privilege of the laity 
Mras " to hear and to obey." 

Yet so far from this being the case, it is evident from 
the New Testament that questions of dogfmatic theology 
are to be considered by the lay members of the Church, 
as well as by the clergy ; and that no Christian man is 
to resign his reason, or apprehension of religious truth, 
any more than his conscience, to the judgment of his 
pastor. 

I. Thus doctrines as well as moral precepts arc in the 
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apostolic Epistles addressed to the whole body of be- 
lievers, and not handed over to the presbyters alone ; 
as is obvious in those which, like the Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, dwell much on dogmatic truths. 

2. All Church members are called upon to form an 
opinion on doctrinal questions, and to judge whether 
what they are taught is true or false. The Beroeans are 
commended for testing the truth of St Paul's own 
teaching. The Galatians are exhorted ''to stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free^ 
and not to be entangled again with the yoke of bond- 
age," which erring teachers would lay upon them« The 
Thessalonians were to "prove all things and to hold 
fast that which is good." And St. John addresses to all 
Christians, ** Beloved, believe not every spirit^ but try the 
spirits whether they be of God." 

3. And the New Testament clearly shows that Christian 
ministers would sometimes teach false doctrine ; as when 
St. Paul warns the presbyters of Ephesus that "some 
would arise from among themselves speaking perverse 
things ; " and St. Peter declares that there would be 
false teachers in the Church, even as there had been false 
prophets among the people of old. And when this 
should be so, it would necessarily be the duty of every 
Christian to refuse their teaching. 

4. But besides these general notices of Christian re- 
sponsibility which relate to the common course of 
ordinary Church life, it is manifest from a clear and 
decisive example of apostolic practice that the whole 
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body of the Church, and not its ministers only, was 
regarded by the Apostles as the guardian and expositor 
of Christian truth ; and that in any doubt or question 
as to what this truth required, when put into the dog- 
matic form of a Church doctrine to be received by the 
faithful, not the clergy only, but the whole community, 
laic as well as clerical, were to be consulted, and accord- 
ing to their deliberate judgment to decide. For when 
the dispute had arisen as to the obligation of the Gentile 
believers to observe the Jewish law, involving so im- 
portant an alternative of doctrine as the justification 
of the Christian by his faith, or his justification by his 
l^^l observances, and it was felt to be so grave a crisis 
as to demand a special assembly or council of thq 
Apostles to consider it — not the Apostles only, nor 
the Apostles and elders, but the whole Church with 
them — the Apostles, elders, and brethren formed the 
assembly, discussed the question, pronounced the de- 
cision, and issued the decree to the Church at Antioch 
in their united names. 

Now in this case the Apostles, as the inspired and 
divinely commissioned founders and teachers of the 
Church, might justly have considered the question, and 
pronounced the decree, by themselves. Whatsoever they 
bound or loosed on earth was ratified in heaven. It was 
their voice and judgment which gave the decree its deci- 
sive authority, and which we still regard as the final 
settlement of the dispute ; nor without this apostolic 
voice and judgment would the Church at Jerusalem have 

M 
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had any just pretension to legislate for the Church at 
Antioch, or in other places. 

Yet, as an example to all future times, when no living 
apostolic voice, nor any other infallible human guide, 
would remain in the Church, they associated with them- 
selves ** the elders and the brethren," in order that every 
Christian community in all ages might learn after the 
same similitude to decide in similar emergencies ; and 
that we might see that, while the Scriptures are the only 
treasure-house of all Christian doctrine, the responsibility 
of embodying such doctrine, when necessary, in Church 
forms, or dogmatic articles of belief, rests with the mem- 
bers of the Church at large, and ought not to be by 
them declined, or from them taken away,™ 



"* It is not without some show of 
reason and probability that the 
** Council of Jerusalem" has been 
viewed in a different light from that 
given above. The twelve Apostles, 
it has been said, were a repre- 
sentation of the tiodve tribes^ /'. f. 
of the j^ople of Clod, the true 
Israel, taken as a whole. Thus M. 
de Pressense remarks, ** Ix;s Apti- 
tres sont la representation idealc du 
veritable Israel, et comme ses ance- 
trcs spirituels semblable aux douzc 
fils de Jacob. lis ne figurent evi- 
demnient pas la tribu saccrdotale, 
niais bien les douze tribus, c'cst ^ 
dire le ]>euple de Dieu." — (* Hist, 
de TEglise Chrct.' vol. i. p. 

376.) 

And then, this being so, the 
.\poslles, elders, and brethren 
assembled on this occasion at Jeru- 



salem, have been regarded as the 
true Israel of the New Covenant, 
met together, not so much to enact 
a theological decree, as to express 
their fraternization with the Gentile 
portion of God*s people, and to 
hold out to them the right hand of 
fellowship ; and so, for this pur- 
pose, the presence of the brethren — 
the people in general — as well as 
the Apostles and elders, was most 
appropriate and requisite. 

If this were conclusively estab- 
lished, the meeting at Jerusalem 
would obviously have no single 
point of resemblance to a Church 
council of the later type. But this 
view is hardly consistent with the 
fact that Paul and Barnabas went 
up to Jerusalem for the express 
purpose of obtaining — ^not an ac- 
knowledgment of the Gentile 
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Unfortunately in after ages, while the wholesome 
lesson, which this "first council" teaches, was quite 
neglected, the very point in which it could not be an 
example to post-apostolic times, but must ever stand 
alone in its authority, was perversely seized on by the 
misguided Church ; and while laymen were gradually 
excluded from ecclesiastical synods, and all the clergy 
also, except the bishops, these councils arrogantly claimed 
for themselves the language which was exclusively ap- 
propriate to the Apostles, and, as if they were successors 
to their supernatural power and inspiration, published 
their decrees as the decisions of the Holy Ghost." 

If from the public and formal action of the Church 
in grave questions of order, discipline, and doctrine wc 
now turn to its less prominent and official operations, 
and enquire what influences, if any, affected the domestic 
or individual life, and whether any practices or customs 
sanctioned, if not commanded, by apostolic authority 
prevailed in the Christian society of that time ; although 
no full and precise information of this nature is given 
in the New Testament, yet enough is found in the way 
of incidental allusions, illustrated as they are by the 
more formal developments of the following ages, to 
furnish us with at least some partial conception of the 
social aspect of primitive Christianity. 

Churches — but a decision upon the meeting. 

question of enforced Jewish obser- " For some account of the nature 

vances ; which very question was and authority of Church councils, 

debated and decided upon by this see Appendix B. 

^\ 2 
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The earliest views that are presented to us in this 
department of the Church's action, arose immediately 
from that striking characteristic of original Christianity 
already alluded to ; its unselfish, broad, outflowing spirit 
of equality or kindly fellowship, which exhibited itself in 
a loving care for the temporal no less than the spiritual 
wants of all its members. Taking up, as we may perhaps 
infer, the injunctions implied in the Saviour's words re- 
corded in Matt, xxv., and rejoicing to serve and honour 
Christ in the persons of His suffering brethren, the primi- 
tive Church exerted itself from the very first in relieving 
and comforting the poor and afflicted, the widows and 
fatherless. And soon afterwards to support and educate 
destitute or deserted children, to receive and assist 
strangers and foreigners, — and, in times of persecution, to 
visit and encourage martyrs or confessors, — were special 
objects of its ministrations. And that this sympathizing 
spirit was generally prevalent in all the Churches, and 
that it was considered by the Apostles most desirable 
to keep it in lively action, is evidenced by the frequent 
directions scattered throughout the epistolary portion 
of the New Testament, "to remember the poor," "to 
minister to the necessities of the saints," "not to forget 
to entertain strangers," "to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction." 

The funds requisite for carrying out such benevolent 
purposes, as well as for the partial or entire support 
of the clergy, were supplied by the money which liberal 
contributors " laid at the Apostles* feet," — by collections 
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gathered generally throughout the several Churches, — hy 
contributions made at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper corresponding with the offertory among our- 
selves, — and at a later period by certain monthly ® sub- 
scriptions or gifts which were customary in some Churches, 
and by special donations or legacies of money or other 
property. But pecuniary gifts, however liberal, were not 
in the earliest times deemed a sufficient discharge of 
Christian obligations. Personal services and labours 
were also required, and where possible were freely 
given. In such works of faith and self-denying kind- 
ness Christian women were especially distinguished ; 
and several of these are honourably mentioned by name 
in St Paul's Epistles as "having been succourers of 
many," or " labouring much in the Lord." 

Such works of loving-kindness soon assumed, as might 
have been expected, certain definite forms ; and regula- 
tions were made for their more orderly or effectual opera- 
tion. Thus in the very earliest years of the Church the 



* The following is Tertullian's 
account of these monthly subscrip- 
tions. *'Modicam unusquisque sti- 
pem menstrua dity vel quum velit, 
et si modo velit, et si modo 
possit, apponit ; nam nemo com- 
pellitor, sed sponte confert. Hxc 
quasi dcposita pietatis sunt, nam 
inde non epulis, non potaculis, 
nee ingratis voratrinis, despensa- 
tur, sed egenis alendis, human- 
disque, et pueris ac puellis re ac 
parentibus destitutis, jamque do- 



mesticis senibus, et si qui in metal- 
lis," &c. — * Apol.' i. 39. 

From the circumstance of these 
contributions being made monthly^ 
a monthly distribution also among 
the presbyters seems to have been 
made in some places, and is alluded 
to by Cyprian, ** cseterum pres- 
byterii honorem designasse nos illis 
jam sciatis, ut et sportulis iisdem 
cum presbyteris honorentur, et devi- 
sioftes mensurnas a^uatis quantita* 
tibus partiantur." — *Ep.' 34 — end. 
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practice was begun at Jerusalem of providing a dinner 
or supper every day for Christian widows, including no 
doubt orphans and other destitute persons ; and seven 
ecclesiastical officers were specially appointed for the 
orderly superintendence of these "daily ministrations." 
This custom, however, was apparently only for a time, 
since it is not elsewhere alluded to ; and it was pro- 
bably found better in general " to visit the fatherless and 
widows " at their own homes, rather than to assemble 
them together into one place for this purpose. 

By the time that St. Paul wrote his first Epistle to 
Timothy the charitable operations of Christian Churches 
liad received, in one respect at least, a still more definite 
organization ; since associations of widows had been 
formed, who were supported by the funds of the Church, 
and who were expected to devote their time to the 
visitation of the sick and suffering, and under the super- 
intendence of the ordained ministry to assist in carrying 
out the different works of Christian benevolence. 

Of these ecclesiastical widows some probably became 
deaconesses ^* of their respective Churches ; and the rest 



*• In the post -apostolic Church the 
widows here mentioned were some- 
times supposed to have been in all 
cases deaconesses ; and the same 
opinion has been held in modem 
times. On the other hand, the 
veiy opposite opinion has been 
entertained, that they were persons 
charged with no active service, 
'* who, as suited their age and con- 



dition, were removed from all occu- 
pation with earthly concerns, and 
dedicated their few remaining days 
to devotion and prayer." Thus 
Neander (*Hist. of Planting the 
Christian Church,* iii. 5) : " We 
must imagine such women to be 
among those widows, who, after 
presenting a model in discharging 
their duties as Christian wives and 
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appear to have very much resembled the District Visitors 
and Bible Women of modern days; and to have had 
their several districts or number of houses assigned to 
them for their particular ministrations.** That these 
visitors then, as well as now, did not always perform 
their duties judiciously is evident from St Paul's severe 



mothers, would now obtain repose 
and a place of honour in the bosom 
of the Church, where alone they 
could find a refuge in their loneli- 
ness; and, by their devotional 
spiritual life set an edifying example 
to other women. .... Hence, it 
would naturally be an occasion of 
scandal, if such persons quitted a 
life of retirement and devotion, 
and showed a fondness for habits 
that were inconsistent with their 
matronly character." 

It does not appear to me that 
either of these views is altogether 
correct. St. PauFs account is 
hardly, I think, consistent with the 
supposition that all these widows 
were deaconesses, though deacon- 
esses may have been sometimes 
taken from their number. Still less 
is it consistent with the opposite 
opinion that they had no active 
employment. The expression in 
I Tim. V. 5, "continueth in suppli- 
cations and prayers night and day," 
has perhaps helped to lead to this 
latter supposition ; but the words, 
wpofffiiyu reus 8«^0-c(n koI rali wpoc- 
•vxius, will naturally mean attends 
regularly the public devotions of 
the Church ; in describing which, 
the same words, Sc^crcif and irpocr- 



cvxal, are used in chapter ii. I, of 
this Epistle. And if there is any 
force in the meaning which I have 
ascribed to irtpitpx^t^-^^ox ran oIkIus 
(see the next Note), it follows that 
they must have had some active 
duties assigned to them. Consider, 
also, what is said about the duties 
of aged women in Titus ii. And it is 
further to be noticed, that this insti- 
tution of Church widows was not, in 
its original intention, confined to 
elderly women, who would be un- 
fit for active employment. 

« The words in i Tim. v. 13, 
seem to me, when duly considered, 
to justify the view which I have 
given above. Utpitpx^fi^ycu ras 
oUias cannot mean, as in our Eng- 
lish version, ** wandering about 
from house to house," but must 
signify, ** going round," or, accord- 
ing to a common idiom of the 
Greek participle, "while going 
round, to M<r houses." The article 
riy necessarily particularizes the 
houses spoken of. What then are 
the particular houses ? I answer, 
the houses specially assigned to 
them, which it was their duty to 
visit ; something in the manner of 
modem ** district >isitors," and 
their respective districts. 
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reproof of those widows who made their visits occasions 
of tattling and idle curiosity, instead of opportunities of 
Christian kindness and encouragement in well-doing. 
And such abuses probably formed one reason why St 
Paul directed that more tried and experienced women 
not under sixty years of age should alone be placed 
upon the Church List/ 

It is to be observed that it was considered right for 
those only, who were destitute, and had no near relatives 
to support them, to be thus maintained and officially 
employed by the Church ; and that consequently they 
were required on their admission to undertake* not to 
marry again, in order that the Church funds might not 
be spent unnecessarily, or upon those who might not be 



' The words of St. Paul in I 
Tim. V. 12, YofteTv $4\ov<rtv, Hx^^^^ 
KpTfxOj 5x4 rijy trp^rtiv triffny ^Bi- 
Triffaofy have been variously inter- 
preted ; and our English version 
has increased the difficulty of the 
passage by rendering the word 
Kpifm ** damnation." 

It appears to me not at all likely 
that irlffriv ii$4rri<rcw should mean 
** casting off their Christian faith," 
or apostatizing ; the expressions 
used for this in the New Testament 
are, *'to di^ty the faith;" as t^k 
wiffriv ^pyrirat in this very chapter, 
and o^K ^pv^ffM r^y rrifrriv fiov. 
Rev. ii. 13 ; or else, ** to depart 
from the faith ; " as h.'Kocr^oomok 
rtpts T^s wl(rr€09s, I Tim. iv. I. 

I think that rlirritf here must 
mean the assuratue ox promise yrhich. 
the widows gave, on their adims- 



sion, that they would remain un- 
married ; and which they, therefore, 
"set at nought," or "made of no 
effect," ^0^(ray, by marrying. 
This w/crrif, or promise, was an en- 
gagement made to the Church, and 
not a "vow," or a devoting of 
themselves by an engagement to 
God, the word for which in the 
New Testament is c^x^. By break- 
ing this promise, they justly in- 
curred the censure of the Church, 
and so were tx"^^^^ f^P^f^* having 
"judgment " passed upon them. 

It would further appear that 
young widows having been at first 
admitted on the Church List, some 
scandals had ensued, to prevent the 
recurrence of which candidates 
were in future required to be at 
least sixty years of age. 
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able to render any service in return. But this affords no 
ground for the supposition, afterwards entertained, that 
a second marriage was considered an unhallowed thing ; 
still less did it g^ve any sanction or encouragement to 
the practice, which will be noticed more at length below, 
of inciting young women to make vows of celibacy and 
to devote themselves to the life of nuns, under the sup- 
position that they thereby acquired an amount of holi- 
ness not attainable in the virtues of a Christian family. 

It may be further remarked that the services of these 
Church widows were not designed to supersede or dis- 
parage similar ministrations on the part of others ; for 
the widows were not to be admitted into the number, 
unless they had already been voluntarily engaged in the 
very same works of kindness as they would, after their 
admission, be required to perform officially. It was the 
usual practice commencing with, but continuing far 
beyond, the apostolic age, that every Christian woman, 
as far as she had opportunity, engaged in such ministra- 
tions ; and TertuUian shows that in his time it was 
expected that Christian women would, as a matter of 
course, attend to the sick, go round to the houses of the 
poor, relieve the needy, and visit imprisoned martyrs ; 
and he gives it as one reason why a Christian woman 
should not marry a pagan, that she would not then be 
able without let or hindrance to engage in such occupa- 
tions." 



suam 



'Quis enim sinat conjugem vicatim aliena et quidem paupe- 
i visitandorum fratrum gratia riora quseque tuguria circuire ? . . 
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It is evident that in the apostolic and sub-apostolic 
age, Christian women performed these works of charity 
and mercy without forming themselves into Sisterhoods, 
or making any vows, or wearing an unusual dress, or 
calling themselves by fantastic names, or in any way 
relinquishing their ordinary, simple, natural, and there- 
fore most Christian, position in the family circle and 
household life. 

This excellent spirit of brotherly kindness, so con- 
spicuous in the earliest age, continued in its effects to be 
one of the most notable features of the new religion, 
attracting the admiration or envy even of those who 
rejected its doctrinal truths. In the fourth century, 
especially, when the Church, delivered from persecution, 
was free to extend and display its influences without 
restraint or fear, the new names of Hospitals or Infirma- 
rics, of Almshouses for the aged. Orphanages^ Foufidling' 
hospitals f and Strangers' -/tomes^ became words in common 
use. Yet, as Augustin remarks, it was the natnes only 
of some of these that then were new ; the things them- 
selves having existed with less publicity and prominence 
long before.^ 

Nor was the benevolence of the several Churches con- 
fined to the indigent of their own respective congr^;a- 
tions ; but foreign Churches were included in their 
sympathies, and aided by their means. The collections 



. . . Quis in carcerem ad oscu- — Tertull. *ad Uxorem," ii. § 4. 
landa vincula martyris reptare pa- * Such names were vofroKoiUia or 

tietur? . . . . Si cui largiendum valetudhiaria^ yiipoKo/Uiti, ^p^oro- 

crit horreum, proma pracclusa sunt." rpo^ua, fip€(f>orpopua, (cyoSoxcio. 
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made for the Christians at Jerusalem by the Churches of 
Antioch, and throughout the Roman provinces of Mace- 
donia and Achaia, are well known instances in the apos- 
tolic period ; and succeeding centuries followed the 
example. 

With respect to the customs and habits of domestic 
and social life, the Christianity of the New Testament 
made no abrupt or sudden change, except in those things 
which necessarily and in themselves were sinful. It was 
to be the salt of the earth by gradually interpenetrating 
the corrupted and corrupting mass of heathen civiliza- 
tion, and not by shrinking from all contact with it. The 
Christian, therefore, was enjoined to cast off the vile- 
nesses and abominations which heathenism produced 
or palliated ; but he was neither commanded nor recom- 
mended to renounce the society or friendship of his 
heathen neighbours. He was to separate himself from 
sin, not from the sinful ; to be not of the world, yet in it. 

Thus he was utterly to forsake idolatry, but he was 
not forbidden to sit down with idolaters in social fes- 
tivity ; and the only reason why he was dissuaded from 
joining in a sacrificial feast in an idol's temple was — not 
that he must thereby incur any pollution in himself — but 
a consideration for the scruples of weaker brethren. He 
was to avoid all the intemperance and excess, the 
" drunkenness and revellings," so common then at festive 
meetings ; but he might accept invitations to dinner or 
supper at a heathen neighbour's house, and mix with 
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freedom and courtesy in such social gatherings. The 
Bacchanalian and Aphrodisian songs so prevalent in 
heathen companies were to have no countenance from 
him ; but music and singing were by no means forbidden ; 
on the contrary, both heart and voice alike might rejoice 
in inoffensive or sacred melodies. This, indeed, seems to 
have been an abundant source of recreation in Christian 
families, and Christian songs and hymns soon multiplied 
greatly, by which at meal times, and all family or friendly 
unions, they expressed their habitual faith, and hope, 
and joy. 

Thus St. Paul sums up the whole duty of Christians in 
such particulars in one broad and comprehensive prin- 
ciple, "All things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient" The Christian's liberty is wide and uncon- 
fined ; but he must consider faithfulness to Christ before 
all things ; — he must consider others as well as himself 
and must abstain from acts which would wound the 
conscience of a brother, or encourage a sinner in his sin. 

It is not surprising that this wise and liberal simplicity 
was not, and, perhaps, could not be, always observed in 
the following centuries, when the Church was brought 
into such trying and deadly collisions with heathenism 
and heathen powers, making at the same time promis- 
cuous friendly intercourse almost impossible, and a dis- 
tinct avowal of the Christian profession more imperative 
than ever. Errors were then sometimes committed on 
the side of godly zeal, which led men to regard as un- 
lawful, what Paul or Peter would have allowed ; and in 
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the fear of countenancing even a semblance of idolatry 
to abridge the liberty of Christ^ But it is easier to 
criticize the errors of such men than it is to imitate their 
faithfulness. Similar errors may sometimes now 6e seen 
in the conduct of godly men in their contact with the 
surrounding worldliness of nominal Christianity: but 
the opposite, and less excusable, and more fatal error, 
it is to be feared, is much more usual, when Christians 
act as if they were of the world, as well as in it — as if 
they had no religious principles to acknowledge and 
maintain.^ 



" The refusal of a Christian sol- 
dier to wear the crown of laurel on 
a military festival, which gave occa- 
sion to TertuUian's treatise 'De 
Corona Militis,' is an example of 
such mistaken conscientiousness. 
This crown had no connection with 
idolatry ; but, as a badge of victory, 
was worn in honour of the em- 
peror on days when he gave lar- 
gesses to the soldiers. Tertullian, 
however, entirely approves of the 
soldier*s conduct, having at that 
time, it is supposed, adopted the 
principles of Montanism. 

With a similar scrupulosity, 
Lucian the Martyr is said to have 
chosen to die of hunger rather than 
eat things which had been offered 
to idols, when his persecutors 
would allow him no other food. 

And when the Emperor Julian 
had all the meat in the butchers' 
shops at Constantinople sprinkled 
with idolatrous lustrations, the 
Christians there would eat nothing 



but bread ; although, according to 
St. Paul's direction, they might 
have eaten, without scruple, what- 
ever was sold in the shambles. 

The Christians at Antioch, under 
the same circumstances, acted with 
more wisdom, and took no notice of 
the emperor's petty spite. 

Valentinian, in his younger days, 
according to a story told by Theo- 
doret, went as a captain of the 
guard with Julian to an idol's 
temple ; and when a drop of the 
lustral water fell on his coat, he 
struck the man who carried it a 
blow in the face ; for which he was 
banished by the emperor. Theodoret 
commends him ! — See Bingham, xvi. 
4, 14. 

^ It is almost impossible for us 
now to form an adequate idea of 
the innumerable difficulties and 
fearful trials which beset the Chris- 
tian in the second and third cen- 
tury. 

Tertullian gives us some account 
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And if from these social aspects of Christian life we 
look more closely within the domestic walls at the in- 
fluences there at work in the Apostles' days, we may see 
enough to convince us that by no means the least of the 
triumphs of the doctrine of Christ were to be found in 
the Christian family. Family religion among the Jews 
indeed was not unknown ; and pleasing features had 



of these difficulties, in his treatise 
on Idolatry, which had mixed itself 
up with and polluted the whole 
course and framework of civil and 
social life. 

A Christian had to give up or 
avoid all the many trades and arts 
which were connected with idols 
and idol worship, the numerous 
festivals of false deities, invitations 
to idolatrous sacrifices, some civil 
and military offices, some common 
expressions and forms of speech. 

The relation in which he stood to 
the emperor, who was the universal 
deity of the paganism of the Roman 
empire, and whose statue was 
ever)-where worshipped, afforded 
another source of difficulty and 
danger. 

But greater, and more pressing, 
and more unavoidable than these, 
were the trials and dangers which 
beset Christian life from the gross 
deiiK^ralization and fanaticism of 
the masses of the population. The 
pagan religion, which had sunk 
into contempt in the first century, 
and seemed to be dying out, burst 
out afresh with renewed vigour in 
the second and third. The old 
oracles, mysteries, and other super- 



stitions, were revived in great force. 
And this revival in the masses — ^ihe 
rudest and most ignorant parts of 
the population — ^by its violence and 
fury carried away with it the better 
educated, who had previously 
laughed at the popular creed. In 
the Augustan age, it was the upper 
classes who were corrupt ; but in 
the second century the whole lower 
population had become grossly de- 
moralized, as well as fanatical. 

Apuleius gives a dreadful account 
of the state of things at that time. 
See also the graphic narrative of 
Pressense. — Series ii. voL IL p. 
1-25. 

What must have been the condi- 
tion of Christian families living in 
the midst of such abominations ! It 
is no marvel that they sometimes 
made mistakes. The marvel is that 
they held fast their Christian in- 
tegrity, and were not swallowed up 
in the deluge of debauchery and 
superstition. Nothing but the force 
of their divine religion, and the 
living power of the Divine Spirit in 
their hearts, could have kept them 
from year to year in the midst of 
such an ordeal. 
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once been seen in the domestic life of pagan Rome, 
before the decay of the Republic and the establishment 
of the Empire brought in a flood of demoralizations in 
their train. But at the commencement of the Christian 
era, throughout the most important portions of the 
Roman dominions, there was in general very little 
within the family circle, especially among the upper 
classes, to relieve the debased condition of religion and 
morals which was visible outside it. It was here that a 
most happy change* was at once begun, wherever the 
preaching of the Apostles was received and bore its 
fruit. And it is not unworthy of remark that the first 
apostolic proclamation of the Gospel in Europe by the 
visit of Paul and Silas to Philippi illustrates the planting 
and early growth of family religion in the Church. It 
was at Philippi that occurred the first recorded instances 
of whole families being Christianized, when Lydia '* and 
her household," the Jailor "and all his," were baptized 
into the Christian faith. The effects of such a faith, with 
its earnest realization of divine truth, its unselfish spirit, 
its equalizing privileges combined with orderly submis- 
sion, made each Christian household a little centre of 
light and purity in the midst of the corruption all 
around. And many passages from the Epistles of St. 
Paul and St Peter show how highly they appreciated 

• 

these effects, when we find them exhorting Christian 
men, women, and children, by the very highest consi- 
derations, to the due performance of all their home 
duties ; and calling upon them as husbands and wives, as 
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parents and children, as masters and servants, "to adorn 
the doctrine of God their Saviour " in all the occupations 
of their ordinary life. " Henceforth," it has been well ob- 
served, " the worship of the household plays an important 
part in the divine economy of the Church. As in 
primaeval days the patriarch was the recognized priest 
of his clan, so in the Christian Church the father of 
the house is the divinely appointed centre of religious 
life to his own family. The family religion is the true 
starting point, the surest foundation, of the religion of 
cities and dioceses, of nations and empires." Lightfoot's 
' Philippians,* p. 56. 

It so happens also that the work of Paul and Silas at 
Philippi serves to indicate the two great social revolu- 
tions effected by the Gospel, to which the growth and 
maintenance of family religion were principally due. 
The case of the Slave-girl " possessed with the spirit of 
divination," and the fact that the first congregation 
addressed by Paul in that place consisted of women, and 
that Lydia was the first convert, exemplify the Christian 
influences which began at once to lead the way to the 
abolition of slavery and the elevation of woman to her 
proper place in the social system ; and by means of these 
changes to alter the whole character of domestic life. 

The abolition of slavery was brought about by the in- 
direct and gradual operation of Christian principles, and 
not by any direct or violent denunciation of this nefarious 
but inveterate evil. Apostolic Christianity did not order 
the Christian master to emancipate his slaves, or bid the 
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Christian slave to rebel against his master. But besides 
the general lessons of caring for others as well as for 
ourselves, it taught both master and slave that in Christ 
they stood upon equal ground : the master, that he had 
a Lord over him in heaven with whom was no respect of 
persons ; the slave, that he was Christ's freeman, how- 
ever he might be in bonds on earth. And this imme- 
diately effected a marked amelioration in the slave's 
condition, relieving bondage from its most galling bur- 
dens, until its ultimate removal could be secured. The 
story of Onesimus, with the touching Epistle of Paul to 
Philemon, show how apostolic Christianity dealt with 
such questions, and with what marvellous tact and 
feeling an Apostle could respect the civil rights of a 
master, while securing freedom and brotherhood for a 
runaway slave. 

The elevation of the female sex was a result which 
followed with more rapidity, wherever the religion of 
Jesus was received. The position of women among the 
Jews being much more honourable than in most Gentile 
nations, the Apostles had in this respect but little pre- 
judice to overcome, when they began the formation of 
Christian Churches. And the devotion and loving faith- 
fulness of the women who ministered to Jesus during His 
abode on earth, — the manner in which He received them 
as His disciples and friends, — the remembrance that He 
never uttered a reproach against the sex in general, or a 
word of severity to any individual woman, while to some 
He accorded the highest praise, — the knowledge that 
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among His disciples no woman ever betrayed Him, 
denied Him, or forsook Him, — and that it was women 
who were the last at the cross and the earliest at the 
sepulchre, — must all have taught the Apostles, if they 
needed any such teaching, what position women w^ere 
entitled to hold in the social economy of the Church. 

Accordingly, in the very first meetings of the few 
faithful disciples between the Ascension and the day of 
Pentecost, the presence of "the women and Mary, the 
mother of Jesus," is expressly mentioned ; the spiritual 
gifts in the primitive Church were bestowed upon women 
as well as men ; the relief of widows was a special object 
of apostolic care ; and wherever the name of Christ 
was preached, women were invited and welcomed into 
the Church, — were admitted equally with men to all 
Christian privileges, and showed themselves equally 
ready to receive religious truth, — equally faithful in 
obeying it, — equally self-denying in all good works,7- 
equally courageous and patient in danger and tribula- 
tion. Hence in a Christian family the wife and mother 
occupied at once her destined place. 

Nothing can surpass in simplicity and force, and in a 
just estimate of the relationship between the sexes, — 
nothing can more happily describe the place to which 
woman was restored in the apostolic Church, — than the 
short admonition of St. Peter, every expression of which 
is full of important meaning : — " Likewise, ye husbands, 
dwell with them according to knowledge, giving honour 
unto the wife as unto the weaker vessel, and as being 
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heirs together of the grace of life ; that your prayers be 
not hindered." And the conjugal union — the source of 
all other family relationships — being thus hallowed and 
honoured, communicated a happy Christianizing in- 
fluence throughout the household. 

And what views of • Christian womanhood in the 
primitive time may be gained even from *the scanty 
notices of female names contained in the New Testa- 
ment! How much may be learnt by a thoughtful 
realization of what is implied, if not expressed, in the 
little narrative of Dorcas, " full of good works and alms- 
deeds which she did," and the incidental mention of 
" the house of Mary, the mother of John, whose surname 
was Mark ; " — how much from the glimpses given us of 
Christian women in Romans xvi., and of Euodia and 
Syntyche in the Epistle to the Philippians : ^ — how much 
especially from what is said of Priscilla, the wife of 
Aquila, a woman apparently superior in mental power 
and force of character to her husband, himself a man 
of note,* capable of instructing and convincing " an 
eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures " like Apol- 
los, being herself neither carried away by his eloquence. 



* In Philippians iv. 2, both the 
names are feminine, and the first 
should be Euodia, not Euodias ; 
and these two are the women men- 
tioned in the following verse, which 
ought to be translated, *'help them, 
since they laboured with me," nvK- 

* The manner in which Priscilla 



is always mentioned whenever 
Aquila's name occurs, her name 
being even put before his in Rom. 
xvi. 3 ; and the circumstance that 
she is described as taking a part in 
the interview with Apollos, and in 
all the Christian works and dan- 
gers of her husband, seem to justify 
this opinion of her character. 

la 2 
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nor afraid of his learning, nor scornful of his mistaken 
views, and courageous together with her husband with 
a holy boldness even unto the danger of her life, 
to secure the safety of St. Paul ; yet never stepping 
beyond her proper sphere, or giving occasion for any 
just reproach ! 

Such was#the honour given by the Apostles to married 
life and family religion, and such its happy results/ And 
such results have always more or less obviously ensued 
whenever apostolic Christianity has been allowed to do 
its work. But what a strange and lamentable contrast 
is presented by the Church of the Nicene period in the 
principles and practices then advocated by the highest 
authorities, with reference to married life and Christian 
womanhood ! At that time the delusive teachings of 
Gnosticism, though repelled by the Church as a formal 
heresy, had deeply infected all classes of Christians with 
some of the notions of its false philosophy. And one of 



> St. Paul in I Cor. vii. gives a 
preference to a single life, especially 
in times of persecution and distress, 
provided that no violence be done 
to personal feelings ; but he com- 
mends no vows of celibacy, nor 
attaches any special sanctity to that 
>tAte. And, knowing what human 
nature is, he writes in this very 
chapter as a generjil rule, "Never- 
theless, to avoid fornication, let 
r'very man have his own wife, and 
every woman have her own husband." 
And when some scandals had arisen 
at iiphcsus, from yo\xng vrvdows 



being admitted on the Church list, 
he directs that such candidates be 
in future refused, and that they 
should get married again instead : 
"I will, therefore, that the younger 
widows [tAs vtwTfpaSf not yvvtuKOSt 
but the widows before spoken of] 
marry, bear children, guide the 
house, give none occasion to the 
adversary to speak reproach^ly." 
I Tim. v. 14. But all this wise, 
advice was before long utterly dis- 
regarded by the post - apostolic 
church. 
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the consequences of this was the exaltation of Asceticism 
in general, and of Virginity in particular, far, far above 
any holiness or virtue to be found in the married state. 
Without denying, as some Gnostic heretics did, that 
matrimony was a good and lawful estate for Christian 
men and women, celibacy was declared to be something 
infinitely higher and more holy, conferring a supernatural 
meritoriousness and perfection. 

Young men were encouraged to devote themselves by 
Irrevocable vows to a life of unmarried continence, not 
because of any "present distress," but because they 
would thereby be raised above all measures of earthly 
excellence, and would make themselves fit recipients of 
the highest spirituality and the most glorious sanctifica- 
tion. The eloquence of the greatest bishops and 
preachers of the time was exerted to persuade young 
women and girls to make vows of perpetual virginity,* 
by assuring them that a nun was in an ineffable manner 



' It is said of Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan, that he was pre-eminently 
zealous in extolling die glories of 
virginity ; and that his burning elo- 
quence persuaded so many hundreds 
of young girls to become nuns, that 
mothers forbade their daughters to 
go and hear him, for fear of their 
being induced to join the number. 

" S. Ambroiserecommandait avec 
nn z^le tout particulier la virginity. 
Ses paroles ardentes retentirent jus- 
qu' en Afriquc et inspir^rent 4 des 
centaines de vierges la force de se 
consacrer au Seigneur. Les mires 



defendaicnt k leurs filles dialler en- 
tendre les sermons d' Ambroise, tanl 
elles craignaient qu*il ne les en- 
trainit par son (Eloquence It preferer 
la virginite aux engagements de 
mariage." — * Dictionnaire Catho- 
lique.* 

These remarks are fully borne out 
by the extant writings of Ambrose 
on this subject, abounding as they 
do with the most extravagant enco- 
miums on the life and condition of 
nuns, and the exalted merit and 
glory of their devoting themselves 
to this angelic state. 
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the Bride of Christ, and was a being of superhuman holi- 
ness, of celestial perfection, — a very angel upon earth, to 
stand hereafter the very closest to the throne of God, and 
even now to be gazed upon with awe and trembling 
admiration by all beholders, as if one of the cherubim 
had come down from heaven! The success of such 
preaching was great ; and was followed, as might be 
expected, with very dreadful results. A miserable sub- 
stitution of a materialistic, factitious, unnatural sanctity 
for the pure and genuine holiness of apostolic Christi- 
anity generally prevailed : family religion was by com- 
parison degraded in the common estimation of men ; 
married men and women were regarded as a very 
inferior sort of Christians ; and the Nemesis of the out- 
raged laws of nature and of God came down, to its fear- 
ful dishonour, upon the Church. Examples of this state 
of things in the fourth century are given us by the best 
contemporary authority, even by one who, like all the 
rest, favoured and promoted the system, while declaim- 
ing against its natural effects. Under the very shadow 
of the Cathedral of Constantinople, within the sound of 
Chr>'sostom's fervid sermons, and subject to his episcopal 
supervision, the shameful and shameless conduct of 
monks and nuns, not then confined to cloisters and 
convents, became a public scandal in the Church.* In- 



• This account of the institution apparently delivered in his church, 

of celibacy and its results is taken and entitled, irpbr rowf f x^'i^a^ *'<(p* 

from the words of Chrj-sostom him- Otvovs <rvv(t<raxrovSt and wtpl tov fiii 

self, contained in two addresses r&f /cayoviic&s ffwouutv h^ipiiaip. 
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deed, some of the worst moral and religious enormities 
of the monastic and conventual life, in the worst period 
of the Church of Rome, were equalled, if not surpassed, 
at Constantinople in the Church of the fourth centur>'. 

If the Nicene Church is to be held up to English 
Christians as their authority and guide, as many arc now 
endeavouring to bring to pass, it will be well for its real 
teaching, with its necessary results, to be gcnerall}' and 
correctly brought to light 



They are in the first volume of his 
works in the ficncdictine edition, 
and more than bear out all that has 



been stated. For some further in- 
formation on this subject, sec Ap- 
pendix A. 
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AMONG the manifestations of the outward life of 
the Christian Church a prominent position is 
necessarily occupied by the places, forms, and times of 
its public worship. Indeed, to the popular eye and mind, 
these are wont to appear as the very essence of a religion, 
— the religion itself. And, however superficial and de- 
fective such a view may be, it cannot be denied that the 
public worship of a Church deserves much attention, both 
as an effect and as a cause of its actual condition. The 
nature of its ritual, and the manner in which its united 
devotions are conducted, in any Christian community, 
when free to act without restraint, necessarily result from 
its hold and acceptance of religious truth or error, and 
furnish a fair criterion of the state of Christian doctrine 
prevalent in the body. But the administration of its 
ceremonial also re-acts with much force upon the religious 
opinions and creed of habitual worshippers, and becomes 
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a cause, or at any rate a very efficient means, of pro- 
ducing and preserving among them the dogmatic theology 
which it most prominently exhibits. An unsound or 
questionable liturgy, and superstitious or unhealthy 
devotional practices, both imply and promote corre- 
sponding disorders in a Church's inner life ; while 
liturgical purity, if it does not always preserve it from 
all departures from the faith, supplies a ready and whole- 
some instrument for its revival and recovery.* 

A consideration therefore of the public worship of the 
apostolic Church will not be without its interest, even 
though we can gather from the New Testament no full 
account of its devotions ; but only scattered notices, not 
sufficient to satisfy our curiosity, yet enough for our 
profitable instruction. 

The absence, indeed, of numerous details of the public 
services in the apostolic Churches, — the omission of all 
record, even of regulations which the Apostles must have 
made for the guidance of Christian congregations in 
their religious exercises, — is not without its grave signi- 
ficance and beneficial results. It shows us, at any rate. 



' It is a perfectly legitimate pro- 
cess of reasoning to infer from the 
contents of ancient liturgies now 
extant, that the doctrines involved 
in them were held and taught by 
the Churches where, and at the 
times when, these liturgies, as 
they stand, were used. Thus, the 
learned Dr. Neale, in his * Tetralo- 
gia Liturgica,' undertakes to prove 



from ancient liturgies called by 
apostolic names, that certain doc- 
trines contained in them were 
taught by the primitive Church; 
and if all the conditions of the argu- 
ment were fulfilled, the conclusion 
would have been most fairly estab- 
lished. But in this he entirely fails. 
See further on this point, Note (b), 
p. 227. 
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that Churches are unfettered by any divine laws, but 
such as are of broad general principles, in their ritual 
observances and forms of worship. It has preserved us 
from possibly being entangled in a superstitious venera- 
tion for apostolic practices unsuitable to our times and 
people. It leaves us free to institute and cherish the 
reasonable service of spiritual devotion with such a cere- 
monial as may best exhibit and retain the simplicity of 
Christian truth, in accordance with the wants and feelings 
of our own place and generation.^ 



* " Why should not the Apostles 
or their followers have committed 
to paper, what wc are sure must 
have been perpetually in their 
mouths, regular instructions to 
catechumens, articles of faith, 
prayers, and directions as to public 
worship and administration of the 
Sacraments? . . . Paul says to the 
Corinthians, * The rest will I set in 
order when I come;* and so doubt- 
less he did. ... Is it not strange 
then that these verbal directions 
should nowhere have been com- 
mitted to writing ? 

"If the hymns and forms of 
prayer, the catechisms, the confes- 
sions of faith, and the ecclesiastical 
regulations, which the Apostles em- 
ployed, had been recorded, these 
would all have been regarded as 
parts of Scripture ; and even if they 
had been accompanied by the most 
express declarations of the lawful- 
ness of altering or laying aside any 
of them, we cannot doubt that they 
would have been in practice most 



scrupulously retained, even when 
changes of manners, tastes, and 
local and temporary circumstances 
of every kind, rendered them no 
longer the most suitable. The 
Jewish ritual, designed for one 
nation and country, and intended to 
be of temporary duration, was fixed 
and accurately prescribed ; the same 
divine wisdom from which both dis- 
pensations proceeded, having de- 
signed Christianity for all nations 
and ages, left Christians at large, 
in respect of those points in which 
variation might be desirable. But 
I think no human wisdom would 
have foreseen and provided for this. 
That a number of Jetus^ accustomed 
from their infancy to so strict a 
ritual, should, on introducing Chris- 
tianity as the second part of the 
same dispensation, have abstained, 
not only from accurately prescribing 
for the use of all Christian Churches 
for ever the mode of divine worship, 
but even from recording what was 
actually in use under their own di- 
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But while thus benefited by what has been omitted, 
we may notice with advantage what has been " written 
for our learning " on this subject, which will include a 
consideration of the places of worship, — ^the public wor- 
ship itself, — and the religious times and seasons of the 
apostolic age. 

I. Places of Worship. 

Since the practice of Christians meeting together 
for united prayer and praise, as believers in Jesus 
Christ, began with the very beginning of the Christian 
Church, it is evident that several places of worship 
must have been required immediately after the day 
of Pentecost, when the three thousand converts joined 
themselves to the Apostles. And since there could 
not, for some considerable time at least, be any 
buildings expressly erected for this purpose, they must 
have used the most suitable rooms that they could pro- 
cure. Possibly before long, at any rate at Jerusalem, 
some of the Jewish synagogues, whose congregations 
had become Christians, were used with some slight 
alterations for Christian services, — the place^ as well as 
the government and orderly arrangements of the syna- 
gogue being adopted by the Church. (See Lect. III. 
p. 100.) But such cases would not be numerous, and the 



recti ons, does seem to me utterly 
incredible, unless we suppose them 
to have been restrained from doing 
this by special admonition of the 
Divine Spirit." — Archbishop Whate- 



ly's * Kingdom of Christ Delineated, ' 
p. 290-292, and taken from his 
* Essays on the Omissions of Holy 
Writ.* 
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;tians must in general have had places of assembly 
lemselves. Such places are indeed expressly named 
irly as in the second chapter of the Acts of the 
>tles, and in connection with the very first formation 
e apostolic Church. They are afterwards repeatedly 
:ioned in the New Testament, being always called 
le same name (ol/co?), which became the ordinary 
for a Christian place of worship ; and in the Eastern 
ch continued long after the Apostles* time to be 
L used in the same sense, even when the place 
a building expressly erected for the religious services 
Christian congregation.'^ 



hda and 07icos. 

: two words olKitk and oIkos 
"requently occur in the New 
nent, and are in our version 
t always translated indis- 
lately **a house." But their 
ngs in the original are very 
:t, and ought not to be con- 
ed, 
(a is the material house — the 

building. It occurs 94 times 

New Testament ; and only in 
f these is it used to signify a 
'y according to the common 
hor, by which the name of a 
is transferred to the persons 
re in it These four passages 
I Matth. X. 13, xii. 25 (where 

XL 17 has oTicos), Mark iii. 
id I Cor. xvi. i. 
oy occurs no times in the 
Testament, and only in one of 
is it used to signify a material 

like olK[a\ namely, in Luke 



^ii* 39f "would not have suffered his 
house {rhv oiKov tiJinov) to be broken 
through;" where Matth. xxiv. 43, 
has olKiw ; and even here the idea, 
intended by St Luke to be con- 
veyed by the word oTjcos, is probably 
not that of a mere house, but the 
house with all its contents, — ** his 
house and goods ; " just as it is used 
in Homer, e, g.. 

Oh yhp It* iyax*^^ 'P7<* rrrti}- 
Xcrrai, o2>8* fri JcoXwf 

OJkos 4fihs Bi6\w\9, — *Odyss.' ii. 
64, and elsewhere. 

The general use of oIkos in the 
New Testament exhibits two prin- 
cipal significations, under each of 
which some varying shades of 
meaning are found — 

I. The most frequent meaning of 
oIkos is ** a family ^^ or household, 
with a more or less distinct reference 
to the house as containing it ; thus, 
in Matth. ix. 6, the first place in 
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The meaning of this word is unfortunately lost to the 
English reader of the New Testament, from its being 



which the word occurs, 0irflryc %U 
rhv olK6y (Tov^ "go unto thine 
house," means, go to thy family 
and friends at home ; which explan> 
ation is actually added in Mark v. 
19, Ihayt us rhy oIkSv ffov, Tphs 
rovs (Tois, Hence the word is some- 
times very properly translated 
"home," as in this place of St. 
Mark, "go home to thy friends," 
as also in Cor. xi. 31, xiv. 35, and 
elsewhere. 

From this meaning it followed 
that oIkos was the word to signify 
"house," in the sense of a family of 
descendants, or a separate race ; as, 
"the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, oXkov 'Icrpo^X." Matth. x. 6. 
"Of the house of David, 4^ oXkov 
AaBlV* Luke i. 27. 

2. The second meaning of oIkos 
nearly resembles that of the Latin 
word ad^s in the singular number, 
and signifies an apartment, hall, or 
building appropriated to some 
special purpose, particularly a sacred 
puq)ose. Thus, in Luke xiv. 23, 
"that my house may be filled," 
where oTicos is the hall or room in 
which the guests were assembled; 
in Matth. xi. 8, "in king's houses" 
— iv To7s otKoit T«y BcuriXtttv, in the 
halls or palaces of kings. So in 
Acts X. 30, Cornelius says, " I was 
praying in my house," meaning hyiy 
Ty oUtp /Aov, the apartment to which 
doubtless he retired to pray. 

Hence oJkos is the word always 
used for "house" in a religious 



sense as applied to the Jewish 
Temple; as "My house shall be 
called the house of prayer," 6 o1k6s 
fiov oIkos Tpov^vxhi K\'tfi4itrrrtu, 
Matth. xxi. 13. "My Father's 
house," rhv oIkop rov irarpds /jlov, 
John ii. 16; while "in my Father's 
house," John xiv. 2, in a different 
sense, is iif rf olKiq, rov mrpSs 
fiov. The same word oIkos is also 
used in the Septuagint of the 
Temple, or any place in which 
the divine presence was espe- 
cially acknowledged; as, in G«n. 
xxviii. 17, "the house of God," 
oIkos BcoS. And so also oIkos is 
employed in speaking of the Chris- 
tian Church under the similitude of a 
sacred building, or spiritual temple, 
as in I Tim. iii. 15, i Pet. ii. $. 

Now this word oIkos (never olxla) 
is the one always used in the New 
Testament as the common name of 
the places where Christians met for 
religious purposes. The "upper 
room " where the Apostles and their 
earliest adherents after the Ascen- 
sion ** continued with one accord in 
prayer and supplication," is pro- 
bably meant by " the house {rhv 
oIkou) where they were sitting," in 
Acts ii. 2; and the word is after- 
wards indisputably applied to places 
of Christian worship in nine other 
passages. Acts ii. 46; v. 42; viii. 3; 
XX. 20; Rom. xvi. 5 ; I Cor. xvi. 19; 
Col. iv. 15 ; Tit. i. II ; Philem. 2. 

Long after the apostolic age, the 
same word oTxos, either alone or with 
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translated, " a house ; " whereby not only is the force of 
the original passage impaired, but in some cases a quite 
erroneous notion is necessarily su^ested. As there is 
no one suitable English word exactly corresponding with 
it, it may in this connection be rendered " a worship- 
room ; " and the substitution of this term for the word 
"house," in several passages in which it occurs, will 
greatly elucidate their meaning, while it will at the same 
time more clearly exhibit this early Christian usage. Thus 
in Acts ii. 46, the sacred historian informs us that the 
Apostles were in the habit of "breaking bread," — not 
** from house to house " — as if they celebrated the Lord's 
Supper in private families one after another — but " at 
different worship-rooms," where religious assemblies were 
held by Christian congregations.** In Acts v. 42, it is 
related that " daily in the Temple," and — not " in every 



•ome explanatory addition, con- 
tinued to be used as one of the ap- 
pellations of Christian churches, i>., 
places of worship; thus, in direc- 
tions for building a church, b oIkos 
form 4wifi^icrif ical kot' ivaroX^f 
rwTpofifiiros. — *Constitut Apostol.' 
IX. 4. 

Oljrovf iKK\t^tm9 ohcoZofttitf, 
— Ettseb. ix. 9. 

Uph $up£y rQv oIkQv tAv §bieniplt»v. 
— Chrysost 'HonL* 24, de Verb. 
Apost. 

T^y oIkov -nis vpo<r§vj^s, — Basil, 
* Epbt.' 63, ad Neo. Caesar. 

Sosomen, * Hist. Eccl.' ii. 5. 
* The words kot^ oTicov in Acts ii. 



46, could not mean *'from house 
to house," whatever were the mean- 
ing of oIkos ; the words must signify 
**at different o7jcoi," and the use of 
the singular number, and without 
the article shows that, when St 
Luke wrote his narrative, the 
custom of meeting in these worship- 
rooms for united devotions had be- 
come perfectly common and familiar ; 
otherwise he would have written 
Kar^L rovt oIkovs. Just as we should 
say, ** all the people in the dty were 
a/ cAurcA," meaning in the different 
churches of the place; whereas a 
stranger, unused to this custom, 
would say "they were in the 
churches." 
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house," as if the Apostles paid pastoral visits to every 
Christian family, but " in different worship-rooms, they 
ceased not to teach, and to preach Jesus as the Christ." * 
When Saul " made havock of the Church," we are told 
in Acts viii. 3, that he entered, — not " into every house," 
which would not have answered his purpose, — but " into 
the different worship-rooms " at Jerusalem, where he 
might find Christians actually assembled and engaged in 
their religious services, and so might obtain positive-proof 
against them. When St. Paul, in Rom. xvi., sends his 
salutation to Aquila and Priscilla, apd " to the Church 
in their house," he does not mean, as the English reader 
is apt to imagine, the Christian members of their family, 
but the congregation of Roman Christians, who met in 
the worship-room, which they had provided. And the 
Judaizing teachers, whom Titus is warned against, are 
described in Tit. i. ii, as subverting by their erroneous 
doctrines, — not ** whole houses " or families, though that 
would be bad enough, — but " whole worship-rooms " 
or congregations, whom they led astray. The false 
Christians, on the other hand, who did beguile the 
members of families, were said to " creep into houses " — 
6t9 TWi oiKia^y not oIkov^ — 2 Tim. iii. 6. 



• The practice of the Apostles 
alluded to in Acts v. 42, corresponds 
exactly with that of zealous mis- 
sionaries now. They addressed the 
general population in the Temple, 
and their converts in the worship- 
rooms; as the modem missionary 



appeals to men in the bazaar or 
other public place of resort ; and as 
soon as he is able, assembles the 
native Christians in a room or 
church, for religious worship and 
instruction. 
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These places of religious assembly were probably at 
first those large upper rooms which are several times 
alluded to in the New Testament. And such a room 
IS on one occasion expressly mentioned as used for 
Christian worship at Troas (Acts xx. 8), when St. Paul 
addressed the disciples there on his last journey to 
Jerusalem ; besides the upper room noticed in the first 
chapter of the Acts. Probably also " the house of Mary, 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark," men- 
tioned in Acts xii. 12, "where many were gathered 
t<^ether praying," contained one of these worship-rooms 
well known to Peter, who went there immediately on his 
deliverance from the prison. 

This apostolic practice of assembling in the rooms of 
private houses continued to nearly the end of the second 
century, as we may infer from Justin Martyr*s descrip- 
tion of Christian congregational worship in his time, 
and from the express declaration contained in the ac- 
count of his martyrdom.*^ 



' In Justin Martyr's account the 
fiace where Christians met has 
no name given to it; he merely 
describes it as ** where the brethren 
were gathered together to engage 
in common prayers." Thus of a 
newly baptized convert, he says, M 
Toby AC70UCVOVS &ScX^ou$ &70/11CI', 
iw9a avniyfiiyoi citri Koiyhs ^vx^s 
9Qtftv6iiwoi, And of the assembling 
for Sunday worship he merely writes, 
rfi rod {i\iov \*yofi4yp rifidpq, vdm-wy 
Kark v^Aciy (^ aypovs fi€v6vruv M 



rh aurh (rvyiKtvaisyiyvtrai. — * Apol.* 
i. 85, 87. 

And in the account of his examin- 
ation by the Prefect Rusticus, at 
Rome, before his martyrdom, it is 
mentioned, that in reply to the 
question as to where he assembled 
his disciples, he said that he neither 
had nor knew of any other place of 
assemblmg, except the upper room 
of the house where he lodged. iroO 
<Tvvipxt(rBe\ ^ €ir iroiov r6woy i^pol- 
(91s TOtrs fiod-ftras <rov\ Nwvn^x. 

O 7. 
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At the end of this century or the beginning of the 
third appear the first indications of buildings specially 
appropriated to divine service ; but these seem to have 
been of a simple and unpretending nature,' While 



'£7^ inAne ftiyn Tiril MapTiVoti toh 
Tiiurrimr ^SaXurlou, . . . . Kol ali 
-fi-jiriaica SAAqr Tirk au¥i\tvair, tl 
liil thr iKtirov. — ' Actfl Msjlyrii 
Justini,' June I. 

• TAf Nama grvm to Christian 
plain of -ttwrship. When places 
had been built expressly for Chris- 
tian worshippers, (hey naturally 
acquired new names besides the 
original appellalion of the simple 
olicoi. ThewoTd Church (VirirAqirlii) 
is Dot used in Ihe New Testament 
to signify \place of assembly. The 
passages sometimes alleged to prove 
this meaning, such as I Cot. xi. iS, 
33; "When ye come together in 
the Church," and "despise ye the 
Church of God?" do not supply the 
requisite proof, notwithstanding 
their acceptance in (his sense by 
soch learned men as Joseph Mede 
in his 'Discourse on Churches.' 
The fact thai this meaning maits 
ttnse in these passages, and accords 
with modern phraseology, is no 
proof that the word is so used. It 
is nothing better than a puerile de- 
lusion lo suppose that the transla- 



nof a 






1, be- 



cause it makes sense, and accords 
with our own usage. It is a much 
sounder principle to affirm that, 
when a word has been clearly seen, 
in a large number of eicamples, to 
Jiave a certain deltnite meaning or 



meanings, we are not at liberty to 
assign to it (in the same authors) a 
different signification in some iso- 
lated passage, where, although the 
sense may admit of this traoslatiim, 
the ordinary rendering is perfectly 
intelligible. 

Now Ihe word iititM\a^ occurs in 
the New Testament 115 times, and 
in all its acknowledged shades of 
meaning it signitres an assembly or 
body of pertoni, and not a //aw; 
therefore it is contrary to sound 
scholarship to assign to it a diRerent 
meaning in the two solitary verses 
of I Cor. xi. when the established 
sense of a Christian congregation 
equally harmonizes with the con- 
It is, of course, a very usual thing 
for the name of an assembly of 
fiertimi to be applied to the fiati 
where they assemble, or vicevfrid; 
but it so happens that there is no 
welt authenticated instance of the 
word " Church " being used for a 
place of worship, before the third 
century, a passage from Clement of 
Alexandria (A.D, 204) being the 
earliest authority for this use. 06 
rvv Thr r6rort AWit ri Sffpourttn 
Tcir iii\firr£r, imiATtrlaii ica^. — 
' Strom.' Lib. vii. 

Other ordinary names were !*■ 
KKiiiriairripuir, Kafiaicbr, from 
whence our words " kirk " and 
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Christianity was in general an object of suspicion, and 
Christians were liable to be persecuted, either by popular 
violence or magisterial authority, it was obviously a 
matter of prudence, not to say necessity, on their part, 
not to make their places of assembly or any of their 
proceedings too conspicuous to the public eye. And in 
times of special persecution even rooms in private houses 
were too dangerous to be frequented. And then any 
retreat where two or three could assemble in the name 
of Christ became a Christian sanctuary. 

But in the latter portion of the third century, and 
especially in the comparatively quiet times between the 
death of Cyprian and the persecution of Diocletian, 
more ample and spacious churches were erected. And in 
the reigns of Christian emperors sometimes the splendid 
public halls, called Basilicce, were granted to the Church 
for Christian worship ; sometimes magnificent churches 
were built and adorned by imperial munificence. 

In the apostolic age, and during the time when 
Christian worshippers met in private rooms, or in edifices 
of a simple style, there was no distinction made between 
different portions of the building : men and women were 
not separated in the congregation ; ** neither was any 



"church," vpoatvKT'fipiov, vcmJj ; 
and in the Western Church, dontus 
eccUsiiE^ dominicum (which also sig- 
nified the Lord's Day, and the 
Lord's Supper), Umplum, and //- 
tulus. 
^ The custom of having separate 



places in a church for men and for 
women, and making them sit apart, 
prevailed in the fourth century ; but 
this was not so in the beginning, as 
may probably be inferred from the 
short notice in Acts i. 14, and from 
the practices in the Corinthian 
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form of consecration then used, or any particular sanctity 
or reverence attached to the place. The sanctity was in 
the worshippers, who met together in the Saviour's 
name ; and the reverence was given to His spiritual 
presence, which had been promised to those who should 
be thus assembled. At a later period, coincident with 
the time when magnificent structures had superseded 
the simple worship-rooms. Christian churches were di- 
vided into the two — and later still into three — parts, 
which the ecclesiastical system in its progressive de- 
velopment required for duly carrying out its principles. 
For when, during the third century, the tide of sacer- 
dotalism had set in, and Christian presbyters were looked 
upon 2iS priests y who had a sacrifice to oStv upon an altar; 
this imitation of the Jewish Temple in its officers and 
services was naturally fallowed by a further imitation of 
its material structure in the arrangements of Christian 
churches. Two parts separated from each other were 
now considered necessary for the ecclesiastical economy ; 
— the sanctuary in which the " altar " stood, and which, 
being regarded as more holy than the rest of the building, 
was appropriated to the clergy alone, while the body of 
the churchy marked off from it, was occupied by the 
general congregation. 



Church alluded to in i Cor. xi. 
Chn-sostom, who says that the 
custom had been introduced on ac- 
count of the bad behaviour of men 
and women when they sat together, 
adds, u)S ^7(irye hco{)a rwv wptafiv' 



r4pcau, Brt fh waXeuhv ohih ravra ^v 
rk T€(x<<Ai • • • f^o-^ ^v*^ f^v &xo0T({- 
Xuy Bk ^fiov Koi &vBpf5 Kcd yvvcuK^% 
^aay . . . ovk ijKouaaTt on ^aay trvK- 
777/iicVoi &vBp€s Koi yvvaiKts §v r^ 
dircpeify. — *Hom. 74, in Matth.* 
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The architectural arrangement of a Basilica when 
converted into a church, required little or no change to 
accommodate it to this twofold division. For the apse 
at the end (rf the hall, which in its civic use had been the 
•'tribunal" for administering justice, was made the 
sanctuary for the " altar," and the hall itself supplied an 
ample space for the lay portion of the congregation to 
assemble. 

In the mean while another want was beginning to be 
felt ; and it was subsequently thought right that the 
catechumens should have a separate part of the church 
area assigned to them, divided off from the baptized 
worshippers. From the end of the second century the 
catechumens had been a distinct and numerous class, 
kept a long time under instruction and preparatory 
discipline before they were baptized, and although they 
were allowed to be in church during the reading of the 
Scriptures and the sermon, they were dismissed before 
the prayers began. In all probability therefore, they sat 
by themselves ; but there does not appear to have been 
a place actually separated for them from the congrega- 
tion of the " Faithful," until the fifth or sixth centur>% 
When this was done churches were built with a triple 
division, and Basilicas sometimes then had a portion for 
the catechumens marked off at the lower part of the 
hall.» 



* The Form and Dhisioiis of pressly for Christian worship in the 

Churches, third century and onwards, they were 

When churches were built ex- usually of an oblong shape, and 
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With these changes in the places of worship, and in 
the nature of the ministrations performed in them, the 
custom of consecrating churches after the manner of 



turned towards the east, according 
to the direction, b oIkos ixifiiiicris 

* Constitut. AjKJSt.* ii. 4. 

Other forms, however, were 
sometimes observed. Thus, of 
three noted churches built by Con- 
stantine, one at Gol^rotha was 
rounds another at Antioch octagon^ 
and the third at Constantinople in 
the form of a cross. [See Bingham, 
or Guericke, * Manual of Church 
Antiquities.'] 

Christians in Tertullian's time 
had adopted the custom of wor- 
shipping with their faces towards 
the east, — the east {kvaroK^) being 
taken to be an emblem of Christ 
[Luke i. 7S], and consequently 
churches were usually so placed; 
the Communion Table— then called 
the *• altar" — being at the eastern 
end. But this rule was not always 
observed. The church at Antioch 
mentioned by Socrates (* H. E.'v.22), 
had the "altar" at the west end. 
*Ev 'AKTiox*f^ rr/j Supiar ^ ^KKKiivia 
hvriarpoipov ^x** "^^^ tfe'euriv, ow yip 
irpbt o.va,ToKh,i fh Ovaicurrfipioy &AA& 
•wphs ivtriv 6p^. 

With respect to the divisions of 
churches into different parts, Guer- 
icke in his * Manual of Church An- 
tiquities,' observes that, "The 
whole of the rectangular space of 
the splendid public buildings (dasi- 



lic<r)y which were transferred to 
ecclesiastical purposes, was usually 
divided into three portions with 
either a single, or with three, and 
sometimes even five naves. And 
this architectural arrangement of 
the basilica determined beforehand 
the character of the Christian 
churches." But this assertion must 
not be taken without some qualifi- 
cation. The plan of building 
churches with a curved apse at the 
east end, and with a central division 
and two, or occasionally four, side 
aisles, separated from it by columns, 
was no doubt borrowed from the 
hasiliciF : but the triple division for 
the "altar,'* the faithful, and the 
catechumens, was not suggested by 
these civic halls, but by ideas and 
consequent arrangements which 
arose within the church itself. The 
f>asi/ica^ too, was distinctly divided 
not into three, but hoo parts — the tri- 
bunal, and the body of the hall ; as 
described by Vitruvius, to whom 
Guericke himself refers, and as ap- 
pears still in some very ancient 
Italian churches, particularly at 
Ravenna, retaining the form of the 
Roman basilica^ and dating possibly 
from the fourth or fifth century. The 
following is Vitruvius's description 
"of the basilica built in the Julian 
colony of Fano : " — 

" The middle vault between the 
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the Jewish Temple easily followed, the buildings them- 
selves were then deemed holy, and the sanctuary or 
chancel the most holy part of all ; and men were taught 



columns, is 120 feet long and 60 
feet wide. The portico round it is 
20 feet wide. The tribunal is in 
the shape of a segment of a circle, 
the front dimension of which is 46 
feet, that of its depth 15 feet; and 
is so contrived that the merchants 
who are in the basilica may not in- 
terfere with those who have business 
before the magistrates." — Vitruvius, 
V. I. translated by J. Gwilt, p. 127. 
The three divisions when adopted 
in churches were called — i. The 
Mtp^l, or ante-temple, where peni- 
tents and catechumens stood, and to 
which heathens were admitted. 

2. The yo^f , or temple, where the 
"faithful," or communicants, were 
placed, and which was also called 
atila Idicorum. The word vabs was 
afterwards Latinized into navis^ 
whence the English word ** nave." 

3. The fiiiiiay or sanctuary, where 
the "altar" was placed. It was 
also called iryiov^ /cpcCrcioy, Ovcria- 
^riiputw; or in Latin, sanctuarium, 
sacrarium, sancta sanctorum, the 
Holy of Holies. It was separated 
by rails or lattice- work — cancfili; 
whence the modem name "chancel." 
The entrance to this was closed by 
gates or curtains, " partly to hide 
the prospect of this part of the 
church from the catechumens and 
unbelievers, and partly to cover the 
sacrifice of the Eucharist in the time 
of consecration." 

Thus both the Jewish notion of a 



temple which none but priests might 
enter, and the heathen notion of 
sacred mysteries hidden from the 
uninitiated, w^ere encouraged in the 
Church. None of these things have 
the least countenance in the Church 
system of the New Testament. 

Morinus having declared that the 
ancient churches had no ydpSri^^ or 
special place for catechumens and 
unbelievers, for above 500 years, 
Bingham affirms that " in this he is 
evidently mistaken ; for though the 
name, perhaps, is not very ancient, 
yet the thing itself is ; for this was 
a/ways a distinct and separate part 
of the church, as any one will 
easily imagine that considers the 
ancient use of it For the Church, 
ever since she first divided her 
catechumens and penitents into dis- 
tinct orders and classes, had also 
distinct places in the church for 
them." — viii. 4, 2. But Bingham 
gives no proof at all of this confi- 
dent assertion of his. For his re- 
ferences to the * Constitutioncs 
Apostolicx,' to Basil, and others, 
only prove that catechumens were 
required to withdraw from the 
church after the reading of the 
Scripture lessons and the sermon; 
from which it by no means neces- 
sarily follows that churches must 
have been always built with a dis- 
tinct and separate part for their 
use. 
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to believe that their prayers were more efficacious in a 
consecrated building, and that the divine presence in 
an especial manner dwelt within its walls.^ 

There is not the slightest trace of any of these things 
in the New Testament, or for a hundred years after the 
Apostles' time ; and even in the fourth and following 



J The consecration of churches 
with formal solemnities, which were 
supposed to impart a sacredness to 
the place and building, does not 
appear until the fourth century. 
Before that time it was thought 
sufficient to "dedicate" a church 
by the first act of using it for public 
prayer, as had been the case also 
with the Jewish synagogues. And 
thus the word dcdico is used by 
Cyprian in the sense of doing a 
sacred thing for the first time, when 
he says of Aurelius whom he had 
ordained as a reader, "Dominico 
legit interim nobis, id est auspicatus 
est precem, ^MxadedicatlectionemP — 
Ep. 33 ad Clerum et Plebem. See 
the remarks of Selden and Dodwell 
on this subject, quoted by Vitringa, 
— * De Synag.' i. 3, 2. 

But from the time of Constantine 
much more elaborate ceremonies 
were introduced. The sacerdotal 
notions, taken from the Jewish 
temple, were enhanced by an acces- 
sion of mystery and awfulness ; and, 
in particular, the place where the 
** altar" stood was regarded as 
"most holy," and hidden from the 
vulgar sight. 

Then too incettsc^ and lighted 
lamps in the day time, were used in 



the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
although the latter, as a pagan 
custom, had been forbidden by the 
Council of Elvira at the banning 
of this century. Both, however, 
are sanctioned by the 'Canones 
Apostolici,' which direct fi^ ifyv 
KffTee irpoffdy«rdal n trtpov §ls rh 
Ovaieurriipioyf ^ f\cuoy cis r^y 
Xvxv^av, Ktd Ovfitafia r^ Koiptf rijs 
aylai irpofftpopas. — Canon 3. 

Crosses f sometimes of silver, were 
set up on the "altar,*' and flowers 
were placed on it ; while, as Jerome 
approvingly observes in his pane- 
gyric on Nepotian, flowers, leaves, 
and vine-branches ornamented other 
parts of the church. "Basilicas 
ecclesiae et martyrum conciliabula 
diversis floribus, et arborum comis, 
vitiumque pampinis adumbravit." 

Pictures were first introduced into 
churches at the end of the fourth 
century by Paulinus at Nola, in 
order to keep the people from dis- 
turbances and excess at the Church 
festivals I Images and statues came 
in later ; but a superstitious rever- 
ence for the supposed relics of 
saints and martyrs, and the ascrip- 
tion of miraculous powers to them, 
were encouraged by Paulinus him- 
self. 
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centuries thoughtful men could see that churches of 
architectural beauty, glittering with ornamentation, and 
invested with an artificial sacrcdness, lacked the true 
honour and simple dignity of the apostolic age, when 
the grace and spirituality of the congregation, and not 
the splendour of the building or the gorgeousness of 
priestly vestments, adorned the devotions of the Church. 
For us, who can now look back upon the history of the 
past, to choose for our imitation the florid display of 
the later time rather than the simplicity of the firsts is 
surely a grave mistake, and one which ought not to be 
found in a Church in which the New Testament has been 
for more than 300 years in the hands of the people, and 
its supreme authority openly avowed.* 



^ Isidore of Pelusium, at the end 
of the fourth century, contrasting 
the times of the Apostles with his 
own, remarks, that then the congre- 
gation was adorned with spiritual 
gifts, and distinguished by an 
admirable social order, while the 
place in which they worshipped was 
unadorned ; but in his own time the 
churches were decorated with an 
excess of ornamentation, and glitter- 
ing with splendour, while the con- 
gregation, destitute of spiritual 
graces, was, to say the least, an 
object of reproach and ridicule. 'Eiri 
/iiy tQv *Avo<rT6Xtoy, Src ri iKK\riffla 
iK6fia filv x'^^^f^"^^ wutvixartKois, 
f/ifwc 9i ToXiTci^ Katiirp^^ iKK\r\<ria- 
arfipta obK ^v. M 8i rifi^y t& ^kicAi}- 



aiatrrfipia vXiov rov Ziovros KtxS^ 
(Tfiirraif f) Bh iKKXriaia — AAA* oitihp 
fio6\ofiai Bvax^P^^ etVciy — KcofUfSu' 
Ttu, *Eyi) yovVf cf yt tdptvis fioi 
wpovKUTOf tix6fi'riy ttv iv rois Kaipois 
iKtlyois yt ytytv^trBaiy iv oils ^kkKi^ 
(Ticur'Hipia fi^v oihw K^Koa/jirifitya ovk 
^Vj iKKXriala Si Otlois Koi ovpaviois 
XCipifrfUKriy ia^tfifi^yrft ^ ^i' roi^ots, 
^i' dts rh ii\y 4KK\ri<riaxrr'fipia xok- 
roiois iccfcaXActfiria'Tai fiapfidpotSt ^ 
8i iKKXriaia rS>v irytvfjuiriKuv x^'~ 
(TfjidTuy iKtiywv ipiifiri Kai yvfiv^ 
Ka6i<rTr\Kfy. — Lib. ii. Ep. 246. 

Chrysostom also very briefly ex- 
presses the same thoughts in an 
epigrammatic form, rtjrc a/ olKitu 
iKK\r\(riai Jtaay, vvv 8i ^ iKK\ii<rla 
oUla yiyovty, — * Hom. 32 in Matth.' 
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II. Public Worship. 

From the places in which the early Christians met for 
their united devotions we are led next to enquire into 
the form and method of the devotions themselves ; and 
this enquiry is at once assisted by a scriptural account 
of the very earliest arrangement of Christian worship, 
commencing with the formation of the first Christian 
community. In Acts ii. 42, we are presented with an 
enumeration of the different parts which made up the 
religious services, instituted by the Apostles for the in- 
struction and edification of the infant Church. 

As the words indeed stand in our English Version, the 
information which they give is not very precise or 
clear, when we read of the new converts in this ^verse, 
that " they continued stedfastly in the Apostles' doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers." 
But in the original it is evident that four distinct par- 
ticulars are enumerated in such a manner as to show 
that, at the time when the account was written, they 
were well-known and customary portions of an esta- 
blished mode of procedure in the religious assemblies of 
the Church. To give the real meaning of the verse it 
may be translated, " They were constantly attending the 
Apostles' teaching, and the collection, or contribution 
(for the poor), and the breaking of the bread, and the 
prayers (of the congregation.)" * 



* It is necessary in this verse to repeated with each word, rf SiSax? 
mark the presence of the Article, t»v *Airo0T(IX»y,ica2 r^ jcoiy^Wf, icot 
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" The Apostles' teaching " was the address or sermon 
delivered by them, — and afterwards by other ministers, 



rj KAfio'ci Tov Aprov, Ka\ rais irpo<r- 
€vxa7r, which shows that every 
particular enumerated is a distinct 
and separate thing, and, conse- 
quently, that rp 8i8oxJ '»'»»' 'Axo- 
trrSkttift Kttl r^ Koiytayiq. cannot be 
•• the Apostles' doctrine and fellow- 
ship ; " and which shows besides 
that all these particulars were known 
and familiar objects, admitting of 
this precise and definite allusion. 

The only possible doubt as to the 
meaning of the verse is connected 
with the word icou^mWo, which in- 
stead of **a contribution" mi^Ai 
signify '*a common participation" — 
that is, in this place, a partaking 
together of the 'A7«nr^, or Love 
Feast, which accompanied the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper in the 
earliest times. This is the opinion 
of Neander, in his ' History of the 
Planting and Training of the Chris- 
tian Church,* where he sajrs that 
mmanufUi here "means the daily 
meal d which believers partook as 
members of one family,^ and "in 
wfaidi they commemorated the last 
supper of the disdples with Christ, 
and their brotlieriT ncioa with one 
another. At the dose of the meal 
the president distzilmed bread and 
wine to the pencns prcMsit, as a 
memorial of Chiisc's vmC.w di£7> 
bntion to the discipies. Tbits rvcrr 
meal was oonsecxaurd to tbe Lord, 
and ai the same time t^u a aeal c^ 



nations afterwards chosen were 8«7- 
Tvov KvploVf and iyaiHi,^^ — U. i. 2, 

Neander adds in a note, "Mo- 
shcim thinks, since everything cIkc is 
mentioned that is found in later 
meetings of the Church, that the 
Koiutayia refers to the collections 
made on these occasions." And, 
besides Mosheim's reason, it may 
be noticed that iroii^wWa is not else- 
where met with in the New Testa- 
ment in the connection which 
Neander gives, nor in the sense of 
participation, without the object 
partici{>atefi in Ijdng exprewted ; 
whereas it is several times used to 
signify a collection, <iT c/ntributi'^, 

Vioiwmvlm. occurs nineteen tima in 
the New Tatament in the /olUnmnf^ 
sensa: 

L Fellowship, or communion. 

I. With z,person, so as to share 
with him in his advantageK, or 
work, &c If the pervjo is ex- 
pressed, /MTA, with a Gen,, is put 
before it 

cMfwTict. Gal. ill, 9, ** tL*7 gave xo 
me 2xA Hamabas the r:g}.t hajt^ds 'A 
feScnrship,'' /, e. ackbr/ir>:ydg<H us 
as havixkg a share with ti^na in 
tLeir w*>rk. 

%pinr mmi ii K0in0rm l« %uTtff« ftdhrk 
tW flmrp^f mm fturr^ r^ vUfi mUw^, 
I ykitx J, J, a sJoar^t w>i. *za, lfk.*\^ 
and the 'va ix; tJMsr lweMJ:«gt, ^:. 
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— to the assembled believers, accompanied no doubt with 
a reading of portions of the Jewish Scriptures, from 
which, as it evidently appears in the history of the 
Apostles* ministrations, so large a portion of their 
Christian preaching was more or less directly drawn. 



^XOM-^y /***»•' o&Tow, I John, i. 6 ; 
and Kotpcouiaif ^x^M'*' M*'''* &AA^Awy, 

1 John i. 7. 

2. Fellowship, or communion, in a 
tA/fti;' (or Person) so as to share with 
others in the advantages, &c, which 
come from it (or him). 

At' ou iK\4\Qyt^t fls KOtwyica^ rod 
vlov auToD, I Cor. i. 9, into a par- 
ticipation in His Son; /'. e. to be 
joint partakers in His blessings. 

Tb iror4)piov rris tvKoylas 5 fiXo- 
yovfitVy ovxi KOiV(avia rov tdfiaros 
rod XpiOTov itrri ; rhv Aproy ty 
irXw/i€K, ovx^ Koivayia rod adfjutTos 
rov Xpitrrov $(my ; I Cor. x. 1 6, a 
participation in the blood — and the 
body. 

'H KOiytoyia rov aylov TlvtifuiroSy 

2 Cor. xiii. 13, the participation in 
the Holy Spirit. 

£f rts Koiycayla Hvc^/naTOf, Phil, 
ii. I, any participation in the Spirit. 

So also with ris ri Koiyotyla rod 
fivarriplovy Kph. iii. 9 ; and r^y 
Koivuviay rwv waBijfidTvy ainov, 
Phil. iii. 10. 

II. CommMuicatioftt or imparting 
a sliare of what we have to others. 
Hence — 

I. A collection, or contribution. 

"^Hffav wpoffKopTtpovyrts rp iiSaxp 
Toiv k'iro<n'6KWf koX rp KOtyotyltfy 
Acts ii. 42, as given above. 

KoiyuyloM riv^ iroftiaaffBai us rahs 



vrAxouSt Rom. xv. 26, to make a 
certain collection for the poor. 

T9)y Koiy»yiay rrii Bieucoylas rris 
tls Tovs kylovs, 2 Cor. viii. 4, the 
contribution of their service to the 
saints. 

Ka\ afrKirriri Trjs Kotyttylas tls 
aVrohs, 2 Cor. ix. 13, the liberality 
of their contribution for them. 

'Eirl rfi KOiywvltf. vfxSoy tls rh ttay- 
ytktoy, Phil. i. 5, for your contribu- 
tion to the (jospel ; /. ^•. the sup- 
plies which they had sent to St. 
Paul for the Gospel's sake. 

2. A commufiuatioHy or distribu- 
tion. 

"Oirws ^ Kotyayia r^s wlartecs trov 
iytpy^s yiyrtraiy Philem. 6, that the 
communication of thy faith [to 
others] may prove effectual. 

Tnf 8^ tineoiias koL Koivwlas fiii 
i-KiKayBivtifBt, Ilcb. xiii. 16, "to do 
good, and to distribute, forget not" 

The verb Koivuvdu occurs eight 
times in the New Testament, and 
signifies — 

1. To Aazr a share with others ; 
to be partakers with others, or in 
the things of others ; as in Rom. 
XV. 27 ; I Tim. v. 22 ; Heb. ii. 14 ; 
I Pet. iv. 13 ; 2 John 11. 

2. To ^e a share to others ; to 
make others partakers in the things 
which we have ; as in Rom. xiii. 3 ; 
Gal. vi. 6; Phil. iv. 15. 
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"The collection or contribution" included probably 
those large and liberal gifts which are said to have been 
'" laid at the Apostles' feet ; " as well as the smaller 
donations of less wealthy Christians who were taught to 
give according to their means. And these together pro- 
duced the fund which supplied the wants of the poorer 
brethren, and other ecclesiastical expenses, and which, 
being thus directly consecrated to the service of Christ, 
was invested with a religious or sacred character, so ac- 
cordant with the devotional spirit of the apostolic 
Church. 

** The breaking of the bread " was the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper, of which more will be said here- 
after. 

" The prayers " were the public supplications of the 
assembled people. 

Taking then this original outline as a starting-point, 
we may trace allusions to one or another of these com- 
ponent parts of the primitive worship, scattered here and 
there throughout the New Testament. Thus in Acts xx. 
7, we are informed that the Christians at Troas '* on the 
first day of the week came together to break bread," and 
that St. Paul " preached to them." In i Cor. xi. and xiv. 
we have a fuller account of the religious meetings of the 
Corinthian Christians, and of their prayers accompanied 
with singing, — their celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
and their prophesying, i,e. inculcating divine truths by 
the exposition of Scripture lessons, in what would now 
be termed Lectures or Sermons. In the Pastoral 
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Epistles of St. Paul are found, as might be expected, 
several exhortations to Timothy and Titus to see that 

■ 

the religious services in their churches were duly per- 
formed. Thus he directs "that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men." 
(i Tim. ii. I.) He desires Timothy "to attend to the 
reading " of the Scriptures in the congregations, and " to 
the exhortation and the instruction " addressed to them.™ 
And since the teaching and admonitions of the ministers 
in any church must have a great influence on the faith 
and conduct of their congregations, he requires that a 
bishop, i.e, a presbyter having the oversight of a Church, 
should, among other qualifications be "apt to teach," 
and able both to exhort Christian people by his sound 
instruction, and also to convince or refute opposers of 
the faith (Tit. i. 9). And he urges Timothy himself with 
all earnestness " to preach the word," " rightly to divide 
the word of truth," and " to take heed to himself and to 
his teaching." 

The singing also of psalms and hymns, taken from the 
Old Testament, or composed for Christian use, not only 
prevailed in Christian families, but was introduced in the 
very earliest times into the public services of the Church. 
It is mentioned by St. Paul in his directions to the 
Corinthians (i Cor. xiv.) ; and it is with good reason 



" In I Tim. iv. 13, wp6(rfx* '"? panied with the other words, must 

iivayvdtffn, r^ TapaKX^trci, rf StSa- necessarily mean the public reading 

trKa\l<i^ "the reading" having the in the church. 
Article prefixed, and being accom- 
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believed that the words in Eph. v. 14, are a quotation 
from a Christian hymn ° 

This apostolic mode of public worship was still con- 
tinued in almost its original simplicity in the middle of 
the second century, as may be seen in the description 
of the Sunday services given by Justin Martyr, who 
enumerates the reading of lessons from the Gospels, or 
the prophetical Scriptures, followed by a sermon or ad- 
dress by the officiating minister, — after which the con- 
gregation stood up for their common prayers, — and the 
service concluded with the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, which was immediately preceded by appropriate 
prayers and thanksgivings uttered by the minister, and 
responded to by the people with the word Amen ; ac- 
companied also with the voluntary contributions of the 
communicants.^ 



• The words in Eph. v. 14, form 
three lines of a hymn : 

Kal iwt^iffu ffoi 6 Xpi(rr6s' 
The quotation is introduced in a 
peculiar manner by 9th \4yet, not 
A^4 ^ 7pa^, or A^rroi, or y4- 
ypawrait but \4yu "one says" — in 
the Church service. 

• The following is Justin's ac- 
count of the Sunday service in his 
time : Tp tow ^\lov K^ofiivji 
^/upt^ vdinvy Korh, v^Acif ^ iypohs 
/uy6yTwy M rh abrb trvviKweis 
yiy^TMt jcal tA itirofurnfioytifAara r&y 
iroffrSXefy ^ tA avyypdfifjupra rAy 
9po^n^&y kyceftyAffKrrai fi^XP^ ^ 
X»pt? ETto, 9awrafi4ymf rov iiyayi- 



y^CKoyros, 6 wpotarrits Bia \6yov 
r^y youdtffiay not irp6KKi\iny rrii rS>v 
KoX&y rovray fiifiiiatus trotfTrai. 
''Eireira &yi<rrdfitBa KOiy^ iriyrts kou 
c&X^' if^fiwofity icol &s irpo4<pr}fAty, 
iravcapiivwy ijfi&y rris tvxvSt &pros 
wpo(r<l>4ptreu Koi olyos iced 08ctfp, icol 
& irpottrrids f^x^f dfiolus Koi €vx<npi- 
arriaSt Hari hvyofjus ain^, kvcarifiicUy 
Ka\ b \abs ifrcv^fiu \4ywy rh 'Aju V. 
K<d ri BtdZoffis koL ri fxetdkriilfis &ir6 
T«K cbxo^iifTriB4yrtiy indtrrip yiytrcu, 
Koti TO(f ob wapouat 81A rwy buucdytoy 

ir4fiirtrcu, Ol tbvopovyrts bi Kcd 
fiov\6fi9yoi Kara trpoalptaiy cicourros 
rriy iavrov h fio{f\trat biictatt Ka\ 
rh ffvWeySfiiyoy irapii r^ wpotarAri 
ikworietrai,—* ApoL* i. § 87. 
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Notices of a similar kind are found in Tertullian,^ and 
indeed throughout the third and fourth centuries and 
onwards ; but little alteration is to be seen in the general 
form and outline of the public worship, except that the 
strongly marked distinction between believers and cate- 
chumens, and the tendency to deal with the Christian 
sacraments after the manner of the secret pagan myste- 
ries led, in the third century, to a formal division of the 
Church services into two portions — subsequently called 
Missa Catechumenomm and Missa Fidelium. At first the 
former of these two divisions, to which all persons, 
whether Christians or not, were admissible, probably 
included the singing. Scripture lessons, and sermon; 
and the latter, at which Christians only were present, 
consisted of the common prayers of the people with the 
usual devotions of the Eucharistic service ; but in the 
fourth century a somewhat more complex arrangement 
was thought to be desiraj^le.** 



Justin does not mention singing 
in this description ; but it is evi- 
dent that hymns were sung in the 
religious services of his time, from 
a remark which he makes in an 
earlier part of his * Apology,* irojuircks 
Kal {f/Avovs ir4iJ.irofity. — § 1 6. 

•* Tertullian, meaning apparently 
to enumerate with the greatest 
brevity the different parts of the 
Church service, says, "Jam vero 
prout Scripturae leguntur, aut psalmi 
canuntur, aut allocutiones profer- 
untur, aut petitiones delegantur." — 
* De Anima,' § 9, ed. 1664. 



*> As the Sunday moniing ser- 
vice, as described by Justin Martyr, 
contained no other prayers but 
those which Christians ofTered to- 
gether (icotval eifxai), and the prayers 
of the officiating minister imme- 
diately before the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, the parts of the 
service which were suitable for 
non-Christians would be the sing- 
ing, the Scripture lessons, and the 
sermon ; and, consequently, a divi- 
sion would naturally be made there. 
In the fourth century, however, 
when catchumens were sufficiently 
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And thus the general outline of the Christian worship, 
instituted by the Apostles, "was maintained down to 



numerous to form a distinct class, 
under a long course of instruction ; — 
when Christians, who had com- 
mitted grave offences, or had sub- 
mitted to heathen compliances in 
times of persecution, had to be 
placed under a penitential disci- 
pline ; — and when Christian worship 
attracted more attention in the 
pagan part of the population ; — cer- 
tain prayers were added to the 
'Missa Catechumenorum ;' and, at 
the same time, the latter portion of 
the service, or * Missa Fidelium,* 
was also enlarged. 

The accounts, however, which 
are given of these enlarged services 
do not exactly agree in all their 
details ; and, probably, some differ- 
ence was observable in this respect 
in different Churches. 

Thus, with respect to the * Missa 
Catechumenorum,* according to the 
directions of the Council of Laodicea 
(a. d. 360), the sermon was fol- 
lowed by a prayer for the catechu- 
mens, who then retired ; after 
which came a prayer for the peni- 
tents, who also then withdrew from 
the church, the heathen part of the 
congregation, if any, having appar- 
ently departed at the end of the 
sermon. Mct& r&f i^iXias r&y 
4wurK6Tuyf icol r&y Konixovfiiywy 
fiX^*' irtr§\uffBcu' — icol fitrb, rh 
i^tXOuy rohs Korrixovfi^yovs, ruy iy 
firrayoi^ riiy t^x^*' yiyytffBai, Ktd 
ToOrmy rpoffiAB^yrvy Owh x^^P^ *^^ 



6roxwpi}0'(iKr«y, ofhas r&y wtarr&v 
tAj cj^x^' yiyy€(r6eu, — 'Cone. Lao- 
dic. Can.' 19 ; Labbe * Cone' vol. 
ii. p. 567. 

But in the 'Canonica' of Basil 
(a. d. 370), the prayer for the peni- 
tents seems to have been the onty 
one which followed the sermon, 
before the * Missa Fidel ium * began. 
For he there directs that a certain 
penitent should at first be shut out 
of the Church altogether : /leri 8^ 
rk riecapa Itt} §U rohs ^Kpowfidyovs 
9€xO^<fff<'U, ««1 if^ ir4yr9 Ixftrj fxer* 
ain£y i^§X.§i&<r§rou, — iy iirra (tttri 
fierh rQy iy (nroirrAffti wpofftvx^- 
fityos i^tKt^trtraif — iy riffffopfft ffv 
(rHifftrat fi6voy roti wicrrois. — Epist. 
217 ; Can. 56 ; also Can. 75. 

And then the directions given in 
the * Constitutiones Apostolicae * 
speak of no less than /our distinct 
courses of prayer after the end of the 
sermon, and the departure of the un- 
believers, namely, prayers (i) for the 
catechumens ; (2) for the ener- 
gumens, /. e, those who were pos- 
sessed with evil spirits, ol iytp- 
yoifityoi 6rb wytvfidrtay eucaddprtoy ; 
(3) for those who were ready for 
baptism ; (4) for the penitents ; 
all these classes of persons leaving 
the church when their respective 
prayers were concluded. — See * Con- 
stit Apost.' viii. 5 — 9. 

In the * Missa Fidelium,* between 
the prayers of the people, and the 
Eucharistic prayers of the ofhciating 
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the Reformation, notwithstanding some variety of details, 
and the continual addition of ceremonies, intended to 
present its rites in an outward form, and with a sym- 
bolical pomp, calculated to strike and gratify the senses." 
And now, delivered from such excessive and superstitious 
accumulations, with which they had been overlaid, the 
four particulars mentioned in the original apostolic 
worship are still exhibited in our own congregations, 
when our full morning service is performed, and when 



minister, mentioned by Justin, there 
are found in the fourth century two 
other prayers inserted. The former 
of these was a ** Bidding Prayer," 
thxh 8*^ irpo(r^«i^(r€«y, pronounced 
l)y a deacon, and responded to by 
the people with some short ejacula- 
tions ; and the latter was a prayer 
by the bishop, at the end of which 
they said. Amen. All these three 
prayers are mentioned in the direc- 
tions of the Council of Laodicea, 
above referred to ; and the two of 
later introduction are described in 
the * Apostolic Constitutions,* viii. 
9, lo. 

The first and most ancient of 
these prayers was a "silent prayer," 
each member of the congregation 
praying mentally by and with him- 
self. It is expressly so named by 
the Council of Laodicea, c^x^ 8*^ 
<n£ir»rJ)j. And I cannot but think 
that it was a silent prayer in Justin's 
time, and, possibly, from a still 
earlier date. Thus, in Justin's nar- 
rative, the people said Amen only 
after the prayers and thanksgivings 
uttered by the minister ; but of the 



** common prayers " before this, he 
says, ** We all stand up together 
and send forth prayers," &yiaTcifi€0a 

and ** When we have ceased from 
our prayer," wavcofiipwy 4ifiAy rrjf 
fvXV^t with no Amen, and no 
minister uttering the prayers before 
them ; while there is no intimation 
that they were all uttering one 
common form of words. This there- 
fore seems to have been "silent 
prayer." 

Tertullian, too, can hardly mean 
anything but silent prayer, when he 
says in allusion to the public wor- 
ship of Christians, "sine monitore 
quia de pectore oramus " (* Apol.' § 
30), for a number of persons could 
not pray together aloud in this 
manner. 

Indeed, the only prayers which 
the people seem to have uttered 
aloud were the Lord's Prayer, and 
certain short ejaculations in reply to 
words of the officiating minister. 

It was in this "silent prayer" 
that the people sfoot/ up ; in the 
others they knelt down. 
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besides the common prayers of the assembled wor- 
shippers, **the breaking of bread" is continued in the 
Lord's Supper, — "the collection " is preserved in the offer- 
tory, — and " the Apostles' doctrine " is, or ought to be, 
heard in the sermon. 

As it does not come within the scope of these lectures 
to dwell upon all the particulars which might be noticed 
in a treatise on Christian Antiquities, it will be sufficient 
to mention very briefly that the usual postures of prayer 
in the earliest Churches were in all probability " standing " 
and " kneeling." The latter alone is expressly named 
in the New Testament in connection with Christian 
worship ; but standing was a posture used in prayer by 
the Jews ; and Christians, even as early as Justin's time, 
stood up to pray in their Sunday congregations, — a 
custom afterwards very scrupulously observed.' 

The practice of stretching out or lifting up the hands 
in praying, also of Jewish origin, is alluded to by St. Paul 



' Justin, in his account of the 
Christian worship on Sundays, says, 
that they stood up to pray, Av«<rT<i- 
/ftC0a icoii^ Toyrcs, ical cvx^f irdfiiro- 
/UK. — * Apol.' i. 87. Irenaeus, half 
a century later, mentions the same 
practice, and says that it was done 
in token of the resurrection, and 
began from the times of the Apos- 
tles, rh Si iy Kvpiaicfi fxij Kkiytuf ySmt 
^f»fio\6y 4am rrjs iLyaardattts, . . . 
. . . ^K t£v iiiroarro\iK£y xp^^^^ 
rouan^ trvr^Btta lAa/3c r^y ipx^*'. — 
•Fragm. de Pasch.' And in Ter- 
tullian's time it was considered 



quite an unlawful thing to kneel at 
prayers on the Lord's Day, "Die 
Dominico jejunium nefas ducimus 
vel de geniculis adorare. Eadem 
immunitate a die Paschae in Pente- 
costen usque gaudemus." — * De 
Cor. Mil* 3. 

In the fourth century, however, 
it seems to have been the custom 
for the people to stand up at one 
portion of the prayers, while in the 
others they knelt down. See 
Bingham, xv. i, and *Constit. 
Apost* viiL 9 ; see also note ('). 
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in I Tim. ii. 8, " I will therefore that men pray every- 
where lifting up holy hands," but doubtless without the 
conceit of doing so in the form of a cross, as was the case 
in the third century. 

There is in the New Testament no trace of Christian 
worshippers turning to the east in their prayers, or other 
parts of their service; though this practice appears at 
the beginning of the third century, and was probably 
begun much earlier." Neither is the use of incense or of 
lamps or candles^2j& sacred or symbolical accompaniments 
in any Christian ceremony, to be found in the apostolic 
age ; nor does it appear that Christian ministers then 
wore any peculiar dress or official vestments in any of 
their ministrations. All these came in at a later period 
and were derived from Jewish or heathen practices, as 
the Church, having lost the freshness and fulness of 
apostolic truth, learned from such objectionable sources 
to affect a more elaborate ceremonial, and to court an 
exhibition of aesthetic display, quite foreign to the devout 
simplicity of the apostolic age. 

There is, however, one part of this subject which de- 



• The practice of turning to the 
east in the prayers of the Church is 
first mentioned by Tertullian, who 
says, that Christians were on this 
account accused of worshipping the 
sun, **quod innotuerit nos ad Ori- 
entis regionem precari." — ( * Apol.* 
i6). The words of Zechariah, iii. 
8, " Behold I will bring forth my 
ser\'ant, the Branch," being trans- 



lated in the Septuagint, XZoh iyit 
&y«0 rhf Bov\6v fiov, 'AvaroXiiK, 
Christians, at a very early period, 
looked upon the east as an emblem 
of Christ ; thus Justin M. says, 
Kptarrhs &varoA.^ 8t^ Zaxapiov JC^icAif- 
Ttti. — * Dial, c Tryph.* § 126. And 
Tertullian, "Orientem Christi figu- 
ram." — * Adv. Valentin.' p. 284. 
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mands more than a passing notice, from its connection 
with Church controversies of the past, and from the 
interest which it even now in some respects assumes in 
its bearing upon wants and difficulties in our own Church 
and time. 

The controversies in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries between the advocates of a fixed liturgy on 
the one hand, and of extemporaneous or at least unpre- 
scribed prayers in public worship on the other, necessarily 
gave importance to the question as to what was the rule 
or practice of the apostolic age in this matter ; and what 
authority or deference the ancient liturgies, bearing 
apostolic or other venerated names, are justly entitled 
to receive. 

The opponents in those times, too much influenced on 
both sides by personal and party feelings, appear to have 
satisfied themselves that the practice which they re- 
spectively preferred was the only lawful one ; the other, 
unjustifiable, — not to say heretical. And even now par- 
ticular views of Christian doctrine which men desire to 
advocate, or their individual preferences in matters 
ecclesiastical, seem to bias their minds unduly in the 
investigation of such questions. 

But for those who acknowledge the sufficiency and 
supremacy of Scripture, and the independent authority 
of each particular Church in subordination to the written 
word, and who duly appreciate the force of the omis- 
sions in the New Testament, there can surely be no 
doubt that inasmuch as no forms of prayer of apostolic 
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liturgy could not have been used, especially in the Gen- 
tile Churches, and during the time when the "Ministry 
of Gifts " prevailed. The remarks which St Paul makes 
about the public worship of the Corinthian Christians, 
where ** every one had a psalm, had a doctrine, had a 
tongue, had a revelation," and did not even observe due 
order and propriety in uttering them, and where the 
Apostle found it necessary to bid them not to pray or 
give thanks in a language which the congregation could 
not understand or respond to, are quite incompatible 
with the use of devotional formularies laid down before- 
hand, and known to all the worshippers. And when it 
is further noticed that St. Paul, though desiring to correct 
disorders, does not at all condemn or disapprove of this 
mode of worship, provided that all things were "done 
decently and in order ; " and that he neither here, nor 
elsewhere, — nor any other of the Apostles, as far as we 
are informed, — recommended any forms of prayer to be 
used ; it is scarcely possible that there should be any 
reasonable doubt as to what the practice was at that 
period. 

In the course of time, and as the " Ministry of Orders ** 
gradually superseded the " Ministry of Gifts," it might 
naturally be expected that without any marked or 
sudden change, and without any authoritative directions 
being given by the Apostles, some devotional utterances 
would by common use acquire certain definite forms of 
expression, conveniently employed on recurring occa- 
sions, and thus paving the way for more extensive 
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changes in this direction, whenever the feeling or the 
circumstances of any Church should render them desir- 
able. That this, in fact, did take place we are justified 
in concluding ; and allusions to such familiar formulas 
are found here and there in the later portions of the 
New Testament, such as, " Hold fast the form of sound 
words" (2 Tim. i. 13); and, "The answer of a good 
conscience towards God" (i Pet. iii. 21).^ 

Besides this in the administration of Baptism, and of 
the Lord's Supper, the words of Jesus were probably- 
used from the first without variation, whatever religious 
service might be added to them. And the prayers 
made ** for kings and all in authority," with others of a 
similar kind, might naturally from their frequent use 
soon fall into a settled form of words ; as would also be 
the case with short ejaculatory expressions and answers 
between the minister and the people, designed to keep 
alive a spirit of devotion ; such as Sursum corda^ " Lift 
up your hearts ! " and Habemus ad Dominum, " We lift 
them up unto the Lord." But all this is very far from 
being a proof of the existence of precomposed liturgies ; 



* The expression in 2 Tim. i. 13, 

cannot mean, on any sound prin- 
ciples of translation, '* hold fast the 
form of sound words ; " but among 
many explanations which have been 
suggested, it may possibly mean, 
'* Have (or keep) an exemplar or 
formulary of sound words/* for the 
instruction and guidance of Chris- 
tians. In l Pet. iiL 21, ^nlvu^^r§vs 



&7a9^f iwfp^fTfifui may mean, as 
Alford gives it, "the enquiry of a 
good conscience ; " but it is not 
impossible that those interpreters 
may be right who suppose that it 
means *'the questions [with their 
answers] asked in Baptism," which, 
perhaps, even in the apostolic age 
were expressed in a well-known 
form of words. 
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though it may be deemed a certain advance towards, and 
preparation for, their introduction. And thus all the 
evidence directly deducible from the New Testament is 
against the use of such formularies in the apostolic age. 
Nor throughout the second century is any reliable 
testimony to be found indicative of any considerable 
alteration in this respect. On the contrary, the prayers 
of the Church, described by Justin Martyr, seem to have 
depended upon the ability and discretion ^ of the officia- 



' In his account of Christian wor- 
ship, Justin Martyr relates that the 
officiating minister c^x^^ ^^ •^X** 

ir€i, which words have very natur- 
ally been considered a proof that 
** liturgies, or set forms of prayer " 
were not then used, since the 
minister here is said to send up his 
prayers to the utmost of his ability. 
But this is controverted by those 
who are desirous to represent litur- 
gies as of more ancient date. Thus 
Bingham affirms, ** Some miscon- 
strue this passage, and interpret the 
abilities of the minister officiating, 
as if they meant no more but his 
invention, expression, or the like ; 
.... whereas, indeed, it signifies 
here quite a different thing, viz. 
that spiritual vigour, or intenscness 
and ardency of devotion with which 
the minister offered up the sacrifices 
of the Church of God." — Bing. 

vi. 3» 5- 

But the fact is that %ci\ Hvafiis 

and other kindred expressions, such 

as icar^ SuvajUiK, &s ^vvaratf ^<^* t<roy 

^v 4v hvyar^, are so common that 



there cannot be the least doubt as 
to their real meaning. They can 
signify nothing else but, "as well 
as one can," or, **to the best of 
one's ability ; " and the particular 
nature of the ability must depend 
upon the context with which the 
expression is joined in any given 
case. And as there is nothing else in 
Justin^s words to indicate a set form 
of prayer, Sen} S^vofus cannot, in 
fairness, be taken to mean anything 
else than that the minister prayed 
in the best manner that he could. 

The words Hffri Hvofus occur in 
two other places in Justin's 
* Apology,* § 1 6, and § 72 ; and 
Lord King, in his * Enquiry into the 
Constitution &c. of the Primitive 
Church,' has collected a large 
number of examples from Origen 
and others ; remarking, ** I have 
not found one place wherein this 
phrase, B<rri Si/va/iis, doth not com- 
prehend personal abihties." 

Bingham, returning to the sub- 
ject in Book xiii. 5, 5, repeats his 
assertion that Hani hivofjus *' relates to 
the ardency and intenscness of 
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ting minister, as much as they did in the preceding 
century. And none of the passages sometimes cited 
from other patristic authors of this period are at all at 
variance with Justin's account^ 



devotion," and adds, ** And so it is 
plain the very same phrase is used 
by Nazianzen when he exhorts 
Christians to sing ttrn Bvyofiis 
*with all their might* that trium- 
phant hymn (upon the death of 
Julian) which the children of Israel 
sang when the Egyptians were 
drowned in the Red Sea." The 
passage in Nazianzen is, ^4pt, Zairi 
i^yofus ayytadfityoi ira2 ff^futrii icol 

M irvyapfio(r04yT9s icvtitfiari fiettity. 
Sec, Greg. Naz. • Orat.' iii., where, 
however, it is by no means p/ain 
that Saif) hiyofits is so used as the 
learned Antiquarian asserts ; on the 
contrary, it most naturally connects 
itself with ayvio-dCficvoi, and the 
immediately following words, and 
means here, just as in other places, 
nothing else than "to the best of 
our ability." 

It may be further remarked that, 
in the * Constitutiones Apostolicae,' 
where frequent exhortations to 
"ardency and intenseness of devo- 
tion" are found, the words em- 
ployed for this purpose are not Btrri 
S^vofiif, but such as iicrtyAst or 
a'vyr6yefs, 

'^ The following are all the evi- 
dences about liturgical forms in the 
second century which the diligence 
of the learned has been able to 
collect 



I Pliny's celebrated letter to 
Trajan (x. 97), in which he relates 
that Christians were accustomed to 
meet, and "carmen Christo quasi 
Deo dicere secum invicem." The 
word "carmen," it is true, may 
mean any " formulary ; " but " car- 
men dicere invicem," much more 
naturally means "singing" than 
"praying." 

2. Ignatius is reported by Socra- 
tes, the ecclesiastical historian, to 
have introduced the practice of 
alternate singing into his Church at 
Antioch. But, besides that this is 
second-hand testimony, it mentions 
only "singing," which is nothing 
to the purpose. 

3. Lucian, the pagan satirist, 
describing his coming into a re- 
ligious assembly, says, "He heard 
there that prayer which began with 
the Father and ended with the 
h3rmn of many names " ! Surely 
there is not much evidence to be 
extracted from this I 

4. Justin Martyr, as already 
noticed before, says that Christians 
met together, Koivdf thx^i iroiriffSfi^ 
vol, &c. ; but it is acknowledged on 
all hands that this expression proves 
nothing in behalf of liturgies. 
Justin's words about the prayer of 
the officiating minister have been 
considered in the preceding note. 

5. Irenaeus shows that in his time 
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It is not until the third century that any evidence, 
at all clear and conclusive, of the use of settled forms of 
prayer in Christian Churches, is to be found in contem- 
porary authorities. And even in that century, although 
the evidence is conclusive as far as it goes, it does not 
make it certain that other prayers su^ested by par- 
ticular circumstances or occasions were altc^ether ex- 
cluded. 



the words "for ever and ever, 

ChrisUan worship — i very minul 
conmbulioD tuwiirds a lituigy 
especially as the words occur fre 
quenlly in the New Tcslamenl, ani 
might as well be employed in ai 
extemporaneous prayer, as in on 
previously composed. 

6. Tenulhan relates thai psali 



1 Chris 



.rshipi 

and he mentions the things which 
Christians prayed for, such as (he 
peace and welfare of the emperor, 
&c., but he does not say that such 
prayers were expressed in a set form 
of words. On (he contrary, the 
following passage, in which he refers 
to such prayers, shows that they 
were nut io any prescribed form : 
" liluc suspicienles Christiani mani- 
bus expacsis, quia innocuis, capite 
nudo, quia non enibescimus ; deni- 
que situ momlort quia de pectart 
oramiis, precanles sumus semper 
pro omnibus Imperatoribus."— Tert. 
' Apol.' § 30. Whatever part of the 
Christian service this may refer to, 
lint moniiort quia de patare oraima 
must mean extemporaneous prayer. 



7. Clement of Alexandria, accord- 
ing to Bingham, says, " that the 
congregation prostrated themselves 
in prayers, having, as it were, one 
common voice." The words of 
Clement are, tarX ywir rfr np* 4/ur 

fifl^OKT/m Tvr Tail tbxM irajiiifiintv, 

■ol iiiar yviiLTif. — ' SlromaL' vii. 6. 
And contrasting the Christian wor- 
ship with the sacrifices and religious 
services of heathens to their gods, 
he says, " Our altar here on earth 
is the assembly of those who are 
offered up to God in prayers, 
having, as it were, one voice, their 
common utterance, and being of one 
mind." Oq which it is sufficient to 
observe that the ^kji** r^t touf\ii 
cannot mean anything more litor- 
gica] than the mral tbx^ of Justin, 
which did not mean a precomposed 
form, but only that all were praying 

Besides, the two last-mentioned 
authorities, Tertullian and Clement, 
belong to the third centuiy rather 
than the second. 
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In the fourth century several distinct liturgies are 
found clearly established in different Churches, and, 
having been then committed to writing, some of the 
most celebrated of them are still preserved. 

This, therefore, very briefly expressed, is the sum and 
substance of the contemporary patristic testimony ; and 
it points us conclusively to the third and fourth cen- 
turies, and not to the apostolic age, for the distinct 
appearance and growth to maturity of formal liturgies 
in Christian Churches. 

Another distinct consideration in the liturgical ques- 
tion, which confirms the conclusion just arrived at, is 
presented by the fact that no rules or forms were ever 
in the first centuries imposed upon a Church by any 
authority /rew« without The Apostles, as we have seen, 
left no commands on this subject ; and after them 
nothing interfered with this general independence for 
three or four centuries at least Every Church at the 
beginning arranged the details of its own public services 
according to its own discretion ; and when the Episcopal 
form of government had been established, it was left to 
the prudence, choice, and judgment of each bishop 
to decide what words and ceremonies he would use in 
the devotions of his Church ; and each one varied his 
petitions according to the existing circumstances and 
emergencies of his place and people. During this time 
prayers, originally extemporaneous or composed by 
individual bishops, were from their beauty or suitable- 
ness repeatedly used^ and grew into a settled form^ 
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without being committed to writing, or having any 
authority beyond their own Church. And sometimes, 
in the third century, the litui^ical arrangements made 
by some distinguished bishop were regarded with much 
veneration and continued long in use. Thus it is men- 
tioned by Basil that the prayers and devotional rites 
of the Church at Neo-Cxsarea, which had been arranged 
for them by their Bishop Gr^ory (Thanmaturgus) in 
the middle of the third century, were still, a hundred 
years after his decease, scrupulously retained by them 
without any additioa" 

At a later period " bishops agreed by common consent 
to conform their liturgies to the model of the metro- 
politan Churches of the province to which they belonged," 
the first intimation of which is given in the Council of 
Epone (a.d. 517).* And when the Roman empire was 
broken up into different nations, then national Churches 
and national lituigies began together ; although even 
then different liturgical forms were sometimes used 
together in the same national Church, as was the case 
in our own country at the time of the Reformation. 

A third source of argument in the questions about 
the worship of the primitive Church is found in the 



" Basil, in his panegyric on 
Gregory of Neo-Ctesirea, saj^ that 
the Church there had not Chosen to 
add a single action, or word, or 
myslic symbol, to what he had left 
them, ot TpStl* Ti»ii. ot A^D*, ot 



' De Spirit. SancU' § 29. 

• The Council of Epone (a. d. 
517) directs, "ad celebranda diTina 
ofiida ordinem quem Metropolitani 
tenent proviociales eorum obserraie 
debebuaU"^ — ^Can. ST. 
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ancient liturgies themselves. Some of these which are 
in existence still, and from which many parts of our 
own formularies are derived, have the names of Apostles 
attached to them ; and have naturally attracted much 
attention from their acknowledged antiquity, willingly 
supposed in many quarters to be greater than it really is. 
In the Church of Rome some of these liturgies have 
been accepted as the genuine offspring of the Apostles, 
to whom they were popularly ascribed. And one of the 
latest of the learned Anglican writers on this subject, 
while he does not venture to claim for the most ancient 
liturgy an earlier date than the end of the second cen- 
tury, boldly assumes that ** though not composed by the 
Apostles whose names they bear, they were the legiti- 
mate development of their unwritten tradition respecting 
the Christian sacrifice ; the words probably in the most 
important parts, the general tenor in all portions, des- 
cending unchanged from the apostolic authors."^ But 



' Nealc*s * History of the Holy 
Eastern Church,* p. 319. A good 
specimen of the untrustworthy 
nature of the ^ost confident asser- 
tions of learned men, when their 
minds are strongly biased in a par- 
ticular direction, is seen in the 
manner in which Cardinal Bona 
speaks of these ancient liturgies. 

He acknowledges, indeed, that 
the * liturgy of Peter * is not really 
his; and that the liturgies of 
Matthew and Mailc are doubtful. 
But he declares that the 'liturgy 
of James* is proved to be the 



genuine production of the Apostle 
by AUatius, who "prolatis anti- 
quorum testimoniis genuinum Jacobi 
foetum esse demonstrat** But on 
turning to Allatius, all his ''demon- 
strations ** are found to be nothing 
earlier than a quotation from Pro- 
clus, a patriarch of Constantinople 
in the fifth century, and a reference 
to the Council of Trullo at the end 
of the seventh. Bona*s own proofs 
are only such insufficient testimony, 
as (i) "perpetua Ecclesise Grsecae 
traditio ; ** (2) *' exemplaria in vetus- 
tissimis codidbns exarata," with no 
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seeing that the Apostles left no written tradition what- 
ever respecting "the Christian sacrifice," but what is 
altogether at variance with the teaching of these litur- 
gies ; and seeing that, in the entire absence of all con- 
temporary testimony, it is utterly impossible to know 
what was their unwritten tradition, if any such ever 
existed ; this claim of apostolic authority is nothing but 
a gratuitous, unsupported assumption of Dr. Neale's ; 
and is only one of the numerous instances of the ten- 
dency of ecclesiastical writers in all ages to take for 
granted that whatever they approve of in the Church 
at any given time must have come from apostolic 
hands. 

For it is acknowledged that these ancient liturgies 
as we have them now were gradually formed, and grew 
up by slow d^rees and various changes from the apos- 
tolic age to the middle of the fourth century ; of which 
a singular proof {among others) is supplied by the 
remarks of Basil about the liturgy of the Church at 
Neo-Casarea, which, he says, was in many respects 
deficient and old-fashioned ; because from reverence to 
the memory of their Bishop Gregory (Thau mat urgus) 
they had admitted no alterations since his time, and had 
not received any rites, prayers, or practices which had 
subsequently been introduced.' It was not until the 

dale meDtioDed ; {3) qaola.tiom Tuirf i-si vol rtXAi rvr mp' ofrroli 

from it by aocient Fathers, hut no Tt\o»}iit<tv ikXtnrii Ixwr Snwi. 

date or instance given ; and (4) the tti rh riji KaraaTiatm hpxmi'rfa- 

Council ofTrullo, A. Q. 69Z. itoy atiiiy fip iiriirxorm el icstI 

' Basil, ' DeSpihtu SuicEo,'§>9: tiatoj^r rit ixKKiieiaj gi«a*o/i4- 
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middle of the fourth century that the earliest of these 
liturgies were committed to writing, necessarily in the 
form which they had then acquired.* And it is admitted 
that "the later additions are so interwoven with the 
older parts that they cannot be separated without de- 
stroying the liturgies altogether." From whence it 
follows that there can be no solid ground for asserting 
that any particular parts of them are even as old as the 
second century ; much less the very words of the Apos- 
tles themselves, unless some external evidence can 
sufficiently attest their date. But all the external 
evidence in this case proves that those parts, which 
Dr. Neale wishes to be the most ancient, cannot be 
earlier than the third century.^ 



frapa8^|a<r9ai fis -Kpov^Krnv. See 
Note (") 

* In the persecutions under Dio- 
cletian and his associates, a strict 
enquiry was made after the sacred 
books belonging to Christian 
Churches ; but, although copies of 
the Scriptures were often discovered, 
books of ritual or of divine service 
appear never to have been found. 
As far as liturgies existed, they 
were not written until after that 
time. 

* The object of Dr. Neale in his 
Tetralogia Liturgica ' is, to estab- 
lish the apostolic authority of the 
three doctrines of "the real pre- 
sence," u e, the actual objective 
change of the Eucharistic elements 
into the body and blood of Christ ; 



a true and beneficial sacrifice offered 
to God in the Eucharist ; and the 
duty and advantage of praying for 
the dead — or, in his own words, 
** oblationem mysticam vere et rea- 
liter in corpus et sanguinem Domini 
nostri transmutari ; in Eucharistia 
verum et salutare sacrificium Deo 
offerri ; preces pro defunctorum rc- 
quie perutiles iis esse." And his 
method of proof — ^perfectly logical 
inform — is as follows : 

As the ancient liturgies are of 
apostolic antiquity and authority, 
the doctrines contained in them are 
apostolic ; 

The three doctrines above-named 
are contained in the ancient litur- 
gies ; therefore — 

The three doctrines above-named 
are apostolic. [Now, 

Q 2 
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These ancient documents, therefore, do not at all 
invalidate the conclusion derived from other testimony, 
that liturgical forms were at any rate not used until after 
the apostolic times. 



Now, Dr. Ne»Ie most clearly 
shows that these doctriDes arc iii<iis- 
putabl]', and irithonl any disguise, 
taught in the sncient liturgies ; but 
he utterly fails to prove the apos- 
tolic antiquity asd authority of the 
liturgies which teach them. The 
whole truth of the matter is, that 
these ancient liturgies, as they aie, 
belong to the fourth ceotury, and 
contain the doctrines which in that 
centuiy prevaJlei 

The evidence of the New TesU- 
meat, and of subsequent Christian 
writers down to the end of the 
second century, shows that the three 
doctrines in question had not at that 
time appeared, and proves that 
those parts of the liturgies which 
express them cannot be earlier than 
the third century. 

Dr. Neale, in his ' Essays on 
Liturgiology,' endeavours to show 
that a considerable number of ei- 
]iressions in the Epistles of the New 
Testament are quotations from 
ancient liturgies — a very interest- 
ing subject of enquiry — and if this 
theory could have been established, 
it would have made it evident that 
some portions, at any rate, of these 
formularies were of the very earliest 
antiquity. But the enquiry does not 
issue in a proof. The quotation 
from a hymn in Eph. iv. 14, ha« 
been already noticed ; and that 
hymns were sung in churches from 



the banning is admitted on all 
hands. But of all the alleged quo- 
tations from prayers, ordy one in- 
stance has anything like an approach 
to satisfactory evidence in its favour, 
namely, & j^0a\^i oW alSi &c. in 
I Cor. ii. 9, which is found in the 
' Anaphora of St. James.' 

The evidence in this instance, to 
the effect that the words are quoted 
from the liturgy, and not via t^trtd, 
amounts to this : SL Paul gives the 






"As ii 



exactly m this form in the Old Tes- 
tament, while they are in the liturgy. 
And, secondly, the words in the 
Epistle are an abbreviated sentence, 
requiring something to be supplied; 
but, in the litmgy, the seotcnce is 
complete. 

But then, on the other hand, it is 
to be noticed, that St. Paul says 
that the words which he quotes 
"arc virilUn" — yfypawrat — which 
the liturgies at that time were not; 
that quoUtiODs from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New are sometimes 
given without much regard to verbal 
accuracy ; and, what is a strongci 
objection, no one of the patristic 

Chrysostom, and Jerome — knew 
anything of its being a quotation 
from a liturgy, which they could 
hardly have failed to know, if inch 
had been the case. 
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But independently of such questions there is a very in- 
structive lesson for us to learn from the liturgical history 
of the early centuries. For when liturgies had been 
compiled and were habitually used, they were not 
regarded as forms so fixed and rigid, that they were 
not afterwards to be revised or altered ; or so sacred, 
that they could not be touched without irreverence and 
danger. The exceptional conduct of the Church at 
Neo-Caesarea in this respect was an amiable weakness, 
which might be to a certain extent excused, but was 
not thought worthy of imitation. On the contrary the 
liturgies were continually receiving alterations, as times 
were changed, and new wants or thoughts arose ; men 
being then wise enough to see that the liturgy was 
made for the Church, and not the Church for the 
liturgy. So that it was deemed no disrespect to the 
memory of venerable names or cherished traditions to 
adapt their Prayer-book to the new manners or feelings 
of another age ; nor any injury to a living Church, that 
there should also be life, and consequently change, in 
the forms of its habitual devotions. So entirely, indeed, 
in 'the early centuries were liturgical forms regarded as 
subordinate to the actual circumstances of any Christian 
community, that when a district was divided and a new 
bishoprick erected in what had been a portion of the 
older diocese, "the new Church was not obliged to 
follow the model and prescriptions of the old, but might 
frame to herself a form of divine service agreeable to her 
own circumstances and condition." 
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Are we more wise in this our day, when we have 
allowed more than two hundred years to pass, — years 
of immense changes in everything connected with the 
life of man ; changes ecclesiastical, political, social, intel- 
lectual, and moral, — with scarcely an infinitesimal change 
in our Church Liturgy and laws ? And when notwith- 
standing the fact that the last revision of our Prayer- 
book was effected under circumstances the most hostile 
to a sound and sober appreciation of truth and wisdom, 
good men are now possessed with so superstitious a 
veneration, or so unreasonable a timidity, that they cry 
out against the bare proposal of a liturgical revision, 
and the most temperate ecclesiastical reform ? 

The ancient Churches made their liturgies so flexible 
and impressible that they altered their ritual to suit 
errors in doctrine and practice, into which they fell ; 
while we shrink from any alteration, even that with the 
New Testament in our hands we may make our religious 
services as far as possible conformable to the divine 
record of Christian truth. And with a singular con- 
trariety to the spirit of antiquity which we profess to 
venerate, we press our Anglican Prayer-book and formu- 
laries upon all the Churches which missionary labours 
have gathered in foreign lands, without any sufficient 
consideration of the most widely different habits, climes, 
and races; just as if the Church of the English Reforma- 
tion were the absolute and essential model of Christian 
perfection, — the one only visible body of Christ to which 
all Christians must belong. 
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III. The "times and seasons" observed as sacred in 
the apostolic Church will next demand a brief notice, to 
complete our view of its religious worship. And here 
it must be at once acknowledged that there is in the 
New Testament no trace whatever of any one of those 
annual days of hallowed commemoration which are now 
celebrated in Christian Churches. 

However seemly, grateful, and edifying we may justly 
esteem it to mark the anniversaries of our Lord's birth, 
death, and resurrection, with other days of special import 
in the Christian year, they were not distinguished in the 
ecclesiastical arrangements of the primitive Church, but 
are of a later and unapostolic origin. 

But the observance of the first day of the week, or 
" Lord's Day," stands upon a different footing, and 
plainly belongs to the New Testament period ; although 
no commandment is repeated there for its religious 
celebration, or much notice taken of its recurrence. 

In the earliest existence of the Christian Church, when 
a holy enthusiasm was strong in all its members, and 
their whole life was felt to be consecrated and elevated 
in Christ, all distinction of secular and sacred seasons 
seemed out of place; every day was a day of united 
worship ; every day was holy to the Lord. This, indeed, 
was always, and is still, an abiding principle of the 
Gospel life, that all our standing-ground of acceptance, 
safety, and privilege being complete in Christ, and our 
whole selves, our souls and bodies, being presented as 
a living sacrifice to Him, no outward ordinances are 
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essential to this completeness, — no observance of special 
days can be an adequate substitute for this self-surrender. 
But as a high state of spiritual elevation cannot in ordi- 
nary cases be long sustained ; and man's complex 
nature needs some external ordinances, as well as a 
power within ; and as, moreover, a large number of 
Christians must then, as now, have been unable to attend 
a daily religious assembly ; the observance of certain re- 
curring days was needful for general edification. A sacred 
day became a religious necessity for the Christian Church ; 
and it is from this point that we have to view the question 
of the obligation of the Fourth Commandment. 

The Jewish Sabbath was indeed of no obligation in 
the Grospel Church ; and by Gentile Christians it was 
better avoided as a remnant of a discarded dispensation. 
But the Fourth Commandment is not Judaistic in its 
essential character, but, like all the rest of the decalogue, 
has in its very wording a broad application to human 
life. And in conformity with it, a Christian day of rest 
and of religious worship, equally with the Jewish Sab- 
bath the sevetith day after six according to the exact 
wording of the Law,*^ was established in the Church, as 
soon apparently as the peculiar circumstances of the case 
would admit of its general introduction. 



* In considering the Sabbath 
question it must not be forgotten 
that neither in the Fourth Com- 
mandment nor anywhere else in the 
Mosaic law is the seventh day oftJu 
iveck ordered to be kept. It is 
always the seventh day after six: 



and, consequently the observance of 
the first day of the week is just 
as conformable to this law, in the 
letter and the spirit, as the Jewish 
Sabbath day ; nor was any divine 
authority required for changing the 
day in the Christian Church. 
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In modem discussions on the nature and obligation 
of the Christian Sabbath, great weight has not unrea- 
sonably been attached to the manner in which St. Paul 
warns Gentile Christians against the observance of 
Jewish days (specially in Rom. xiv. 5, Gal. iv. 10, Col. ii. 
1 5), without a single word about any Christian day more 
hallowed or sacred than the rest.* But a consideration 



* The following valuable remarks 
from Dr. £adie*s * Commentary on 
Galatians ' show that there is some- 
thing to be said in reply to the 
repadiators of a ''Christian Sab- 
bath," even on their own ground, 
and without going beyond the texts 
upon which they especially rely. 

Such considerations greatly 
strengthen the conclusion which I 
have endeavoured to deduce from 
an historical view of the question. 

" Gal. iv. 10, * Ye observe days 
and months,' &c. Dean Alford 
adds, 'Notice how utterly such a 
verse is at variance with any and 
every theory of a Christian Sabbath, 
catting at the root, as it does, of all 
obligatory observation of times as 
such^ 

"But," says Dr. Eadie, "this 
generalization is far too sweeping ; 
for— 

" I. It makes assertion on a sub- 
ject which is not before the mind of 
the Apostle at all Nothing is 
further from his thoughts, or his 
coarse of rebuke and expostulation, 
than the Christian Sabbath and its 
theme — the resurrection of Christ 

" 2. The Apostle is not condemn- 
ing the obligatory observances 'of 



times as such ; ' but he is condemn- 
ing the observance only of the 
times, which the Galatians, in their 
relapse into Judaism, kept as sacred ; 
for their keeping of such Jewish 
festivals was the proof and result o 
their partial apostacy. 

"3. Nor is it even Jewish festi- 
vals as such which he condemns ; 
for both before and after this period 
he observed some of them himself. 
But, first he condemns the Galatian 
Gentiles for observing sacred Jewish 
seasons which, not being intended 
for them, had therefore no autho- 
rity over them. The Gentile keep- 
ing of Jewish Sabbaths, or of Pass- 
overs, Pentecosts, New Moons, or 
Jubilees, was in itself a wrong thing, 
— a perilous blunder then, as it 
would be a wretched anachronism 
now. And, secondly, he condemns 
the observance of these ' times,' be- 
cause the Galatians regarded such 
observance as essential to salvation, 
and as supplementing faith in the 
atoning work of Christ. These limi- 
tations are plainly supplied by the 
context, and the true theory of a 
Christian Sabbath, or rather Lord's 
Day, is not in the least involved in 
the discussion." 
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of the history of Sabbath observances during the period 
of transition between Judaism and Christianity seems to 
show that this argfument is not so conclusive as it might 
at first appear. 

When the Israelites were brought out from Egypt, 
they passed through their transition state in the wilder- 
ness, separated from all other people, while they received 
their Law, and became accustomed to its most essential 
enactments. But Christianity had to spring up and 
develop its religious and moral system in the presence 
of older religions still in force, and coming in contact 
with it at every turn. In particular it had to work its 
way in the midst of Judaism, which was not brought 
abruptly to an end to make room for it, but continued 
for a time to overlap the new dispensation ; and thus 
some peculiar and apparently anomalous results were 
produced which must necessarily be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Hence it was that at the beginning of the Gospel the 
Jewish Christians continued to keep their original Sab- 
bath, and therefore no other day of rest was ordered for 
them ; yet immediately after the resurrection of Christ, 
the first day of the week was observed by His disciples 
as a day of special and religious interest (John xx. 
19. 26). 

When Gentile Christians were gathered into the 
Church, they were, of course, not commanded to keep 
the Jewish Sabbath. They were rather discouraged from 
doing so, lest they should make to themselves a mixed 
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and mongrel religion of Judaism and Christianity, as 
some Gentile Churches in fact began to do. The great 
object in dealing with them was to raise their minds to 
the purity of the Christian faith out of the carnal, sen- 
suous, formal religionism, which they saw in their own 
heathen rites, and in Judaism as then popularly held. 
Yet the first day of the week was kept by Gentile 
Churches ; and it is to its observance among tJiem that 
reference is made in the New Testament (Acts xx. 7 ; 
I Cor. xvi. 2). 

If it be thought strange that no more than this is 
recorded, let it be remembered that before the Jewish 
polity was entirely broken up by the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it must have been impossible without some 
violent disruption to effect a complete change from the 
Jewish to the Christian day. But the Gospel in this, as 
in some other parts of Christian duty, was to work by 
slow but effectual influences, rather than by precise 
commands ; to establish principles rather than enforce 
precepts. And while Christians were a small and feeble 
body in the midst of heathen populations, the hindrances 
to the observance of any Sabbath at all must have been 
so great, that the rule, " I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice," must have had a very wide application to their 
case. For a Sabbath in accordance with the Fourth 
Commandment is necessarily a social institution, and 
could not well have a place except in a religion which 
had to some considerable extent penetrated and coloured 
the general life of a community. It could not, therefore, 
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have appeared at once as an ordinance in Gentile Churches, 
even had there been nothing else to hinder its observance 

With the downfal of the Jewish nation a new and 
distinct era in the Church began. Christianity became 
formaily and fully, "the kingdom of God," — "the vine- 
yard of the Lord's planting ; " and the Christian Sabbath 
relieved (so to speak) from the rivalry of the Jewish day, 
gained a more decided position in the piety and morals 
of the Church. To distinguish it from the Jewish day, 
and at the same time to commemorate our Lord's 
resurrection, the first day of the week was permanently 
adopted ; and the manner in which St, John terms it 
"The Lord's Day," without a word of explanation or 
remark, seems to indicate that before the end of the 
apostolic age it had become a well-known and acknow- 
ledged institution in the Church. 

In the second century distinct proofs of the obser- 
vance of this day are found ; and by the end of that 
period (and we know not how long before), to abstain 
from all but necessary work on the Lord's day was con- 
sidered a religious duty.' 



* In Flinj's celebraled epistle to tr ^ mil A 'Iqiraii h/imi ix nxpSiw, 

Trajan [Ep. x. 96] he reports that — j 15. 

the Christians were " soliti itale die Justin Martyr mentions r^r ti 

ante lucem convenire, caimenque i)klov 1iii4piir koii^ iriiaTit tiiv aiivi- 

Chrislo quasi dco dicere secum in- Xtiiiriii90iaBixt6a,iTtitiarpiinitirTlr 

viccni," without, however, naming Vpa, ir ^ i Biis -rh 9Kiro% iral 

the day. liir CAI' t^^+oi nio-fior trolijirt, KaX 

In the Epistle of Barnabas [a. D. 'Iqaiii Xpirrroi b iifiiripai Dwr^p 

■ 20-140] it is said, Aii wol Sro^tt rp airrf Vliipf i* yiKpir ariimi. 

■riiriiiiparTiiviTSiiii'thttfptairiir — 'Apol.' i. 67. And again, rp To5 
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In the reign of Constantine Sunday was recognized by 
law as a sacred day, and all public business was ordered 
to be suspended. 

The celebration of the Christian Sunday was specially 
marked from the very first by assemblies for divine 
worship and religious instruction ; and the notices of it, 
which we meet with beyond the limits of the New Tes- 
tament, show that it was considered a day of joy, all 
fasting being then strictly prohibited/ A Jewish rigour 
in observing the Christian Sabbath was discouraged in 
the early Church. 

Some lingering influences of the Jewish Sabbath con- 
tinued to be felt even in the fourth century in the Eastern 
Church, where Saturday was regarded as a religious 
festival in commemoration of the creation of the world, 
as Sunday commemorated the resurrection of Christ. 
But in the West, the Saturday festival was altogether 
repudiated as an undesirable remnant of Judaism. 



jF6Ktis ^ kypohs fi€w6trr»y M rh 
eUnh awiXwffis yiyyvrai. — § 87. 

Irenacus says, rh 8i iv Kvpicuef /a^ 
kKIv§i¥ y6yv <r{>iifio\6v iari rris iu^or 
arda'*«ts. — * Fragm. de Pasch.* 

Tcrtullian not only mentions the 
observance of the Lord's day, but 
shows that it was kept as a Sabbath, 
or day of rest ** Die dominico 
resurrectionis non ab isto tantum 
(genu flectendo) sed omni anxietatis 
habitu et officio cavere debemus. 



differentes etiam negotia ne quern 
diabolo locum demus." — * De Orat.* 

23- 

After Tertullian*s time the observ- 
ance of Sunday by Christians is 
plain and distinct. 

' '* Die dominico jejunium nefas 
ducimus, vel de geniculis adorare." 
— Tert. • De Coron. Milit' § 3. 

aic^y iofnd(§r9, 8ri rh fihy irifuovp' 
yias itrrlw {nr6iAin\iiay ^ 8^ kt^offri" 
a-f«f. — * Constit. Apost' vii. 23. 
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THE religion of Jesus Christ is emphatically a dis- 
pensation of the Spirit. His kingdom is a spiritual 
kingdom. His Church in the truest sense — " the Church 
which is His body, the fulness of Him that fiUeth all in 
all" — consists of those who are united to Him by no 
mere outward forms or symbols of profession, but by a 
living faith within, by the power of the Divine Spirit 
raising them to the higher life of God's children, and to 
the position of citizens of heaven. 

And even the visible Christian Church, as the outward 
form and exhibition of this spiritual kingdom, so far as it 
can be seen, in the world, partakes of this spiritual cha- 
racter ; not only in that its genuine power and influence 
operate from within, and give a manifestation and 
organism to the Spirit's invisible presence, but also in 
the characteristic absence of divinely appointed rites and 
ceremonies, which distinguishes the Christian Church 
from the earlier dispensation out of which it grew. 

R 
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It has been already noticed how striking is the con- 
trast between the manner in which the Apostles acted 
as the legislators of the Christian Church, and the 
method adopted by Moses in his legislation for the 
people of Israel. And it may now be further observed 
that all the ceremonial and ritual laws of the Jews, 
including their priesthood, sacrifices, and purifications, 
having been fulfilled and realized in the life, death, and 
intercession of Christ, no religious rites whatever were 
substituted in their place. And no visible, tangible, 
ordinances at all of divine appointment are to be found 
in the Christian Church, except the two simple institu- 
tions bequeathed by Jesus to His disciples in all future 
time, which are now called the Christian Sacraments. 

Simple and unobtrusive as these two sacred ordinances 
appear in their original institution, they would under any 
circumstances have demanded a marked and reverent 
attention from their exclusive dignity as the appoint- 
ments of our Lord. But the manner in which they have 
been dealt with by different generations in the Church, 
beginning with very early, although not the earliest, 
times, — the errors and superstitions, which have been 
reared upon them, not wholly demolished and dissipated 
even in reformed Churches, — the great influence for 
good or evil which sound or unsound dogmatic teaching 
respecting them, and a consequent healthy or unhealthy 
use of them, has had on Christian communities and their 
several members, — and the peculiar tenacity with which 
false opinions of this nature seem to adhere to the 
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minds of Christian men, — have imparted a sad and painful 
interest to the history of the two sacraments. And it is 
therefore all the more necessary to consider them with a 
careful and grave attention in a review of the Ecclesias- 
tical Polity of the apostolic Church ; — all the more 
necessary to go boldly to the New Testament ; to the 
practice and authority of the Apostles ; and with a 
devout but determined spirit to enquire from them what 
the sacraments of Christ really are to us ; and to bid all 
inferior teachings and authorities give way before their 
instructions as mists before the mid-day sun. 

The two sacraments are both alike in this, that they 
are outward signs of an inward state ; — material symbols 
of spiritual operations ; — visible means of representing 
the invisible blessings which result from union with 
Christ, and are bestowed by Him, as the head, upon 
His true disciples as members of His body. And in the 
intelligent and believing use of these outward signs, pre- 
sented to the senses, the inward spiritual man has these 
invisible blessings assured and imparted to him. They 
serve, therefore, to indicate and seal to our consciences 
the promises of saving grace in Christ, and also to testify 
on our part our faith and dutiful obedience towards God.* 
Or, in the words of our twenty-fifth Article, they are 



• Fr. Turretiniis, professor of 
theology at Geneva in 1688, whose 
works deserve to be less forgotten 
than they are in these days, gives 
the following wholesome definition 
of the Christian sacraments, which 
he says are, " Signa et sigilla sacra 



visibilia divinitus instituta ad signifi- 
candas et obsignandas conscientiis 
nostris promissiones gratia; salutaris 
inChristo, et nostram vicissim fidem, 
et pietatem ac obsetjuium ergaDeum 
contestandam." — Loc. xix. Qu. i, 9. 

R 3 
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**sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace and God's 
good will towards us, by the which He doth work in- 
visibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also 
strengthen and confirm our faith in Him. . . . And in 
such only as worthily receive the same they have a 
wholesome effect or operation." 

But as with this general resemblance each one of these 
sacred ordinances has its own special character and 
distinctive meaning, they require to be noticed sepa- 
rately. And the nature and use of baptism, as it is seen 
in the Church of the Apostles, may be first considered. 

The earliest distinct mention of Christian baptism is 
found in the commission given by our Lord to His 
Apostles, when not long before His Ascension he bade 
them " Go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all things, 
whatsoever I have commanded you." The words, in- 
deed, which were spoken by Jesus in His conversation 
with Nicodemus in a much earlier part of His ministry, 
have been commonly supposed to refer to Christian 
baptism, when he said, " Except a man be born of water, 
and of the Spirit ;" but such reference is by no means 
certain. The words probably allude to water as a 
common emblem of the Divine Spirit's operation in 
purifying the heart from sin ; like the expression in the 
fifty-first Psalm : ** Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow ;" and the emblematical washing of the Apostles' 
feet by Jesus at the last supper ; and just as the some- 
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what similar form of words, " He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire," refers to the common 
effects of that element as an illustration of the subduing,, 
softening, kindling influences of the Spirit upon the 
naturally hardened heart of man. 

The baptism of John, as the harbinger of Christ, was 
not Christian baptism, although some of those who had 
only been baptized by him seem many years afterwards 
to have ranked as Christians. 

And even the baptism of some of the professed dis- 
ciples of Jesus during His ministry on earth, and appa- 
rently under His immediate direction, could not have 
been a baptism of the same type and significance as 
that which the Apostles administered after His Ascen- 
sion. Christian baptism, in the full meaning of the 
words, could not take place until the Apostles began to 
gather believers into the visible Church of Christ, and 
that, as before shown, was not and could not be done 
until Jesus had finished His work on earth, and the 
Divine Comforter had been given in His stead. 

The words in which our Lord gave His Apostles their 
commission to baptize, and which may be regarded as 
the institution of this sacrament, express with great 
brevity, but with equal distinctness, its position in the 
Christian system. And after noticing this, a fuller 
explanation of the ordinance, in its administration, sig- 
nificance, efficacy, and special bearing on the Christian 
life, may be gathered from the manner in which it seems 
to have been used in the ministrations of the Apostles 
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and early Evangelizers, and from the references which 
arc made to it in the Epistolary portions of the New 
Testament. 

It may be at once inferred from the words of the 
original institution that this sacrament was to be an 
initiatory rite in the Church.^ It was to be administered 
to those who believed in the One God, the Father of 
all ; who acknowledged Jesus as the Christ, the Son 
of God, the long-promised and now manifested Saviour ; 
who accepted the doctrine that the Divine Spirit is the 
author of holiness in man, and would lead them to 
the knowledge and practice of the Christian life ; and 
who with this amount of understanding and conviction 
were desirous to renounce the dominion and deeds of 
sin, to become obedient subjects of Christ's spiritual 
kingdom, and to join themselves to Him and to His 
Church. To such persons, their baptism was to be the 
sign and seal of their discipleship ; and thus to be 
the formal evidence of their Christian profession, — their 
actual admission into the visible fellowship of the Church, 
— the symbol of their union with Christ and of their 



*' The force of Christ's commis- 
sion in Matt, xxviii. 19 is somewhat 
obscured in our English version 
from the word ftadiyrei/iraTe being 
translated ** teach." It ought to be, 
*'Go and make-discipUs-of all the 
nations ; " and then follows the 
mode or process by which such dis- 
ciples were to be made ; namely, 
first, **by baptizing them into the 



name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit ; " not, of 
course, without some intelligent 
apprehension of what the divine 
name, and the baptism into it, im- 
plied ; and, secondly, by teaching 
those who had been baptized to 
observe all the commandments of 
Christ. 
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participation in the privileges which that union imparts. 
And having been thus admitted to this standing-ground 
in Christ, they were to make further progress in Christian 
knowledge and experience, — to be ** taught to observe all 
things whatsoever He had commanded them." 

And thus it was evident from the first that Christian 
baptism, though in its outward form one single act, 
represented no single, isolated, state or feeling, — but a 
spiritual transaction carried on in the spirit and con- 
science aijd then declaring itself externally, — a power 
and influence which from the beginning, attested by the 
baptismal rite, was to go on to the end of the inward 
Christian life and be diffused over the whole of it 

Accordingly, on examining the manner in which this 
sacrament was used, and the estimation in which it was 
held in the Church of the Apostles, we find in the ac- 
counts presented by the New Testament an ample 
confirmation of the foregoing general view, exhibited 
with a considerable variety of details and circumstances. 

The Apostles in their preaching, — />., in proclaiming 
Christ, as the heralds of His kingdom, and offering Him 
to the acceptance of men, — pressed home upon the 
consciences of their hearers the conviction of sin, a sense 
of moral and spiritual deficiency and need ; holding out 
to them at the same time a confident assurance that God 
had sent a Saviour all-sufficient for the deliverance of 
man, by believing in whom their sins would be taken 
away ; and that the sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit 
would be imparted to those by whom this Saviour was 
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received. To the Jews they pointed out that "Jesus of 
Nazareth," whom many of them had known, whom some 
of them had persecuted and slain, was the very Christ of 
their ancient Scriptures, — the very desire and hope 
of their nation. To their Gentile hearers they appealed 
on the grounds of common sense, reason, experience, and 
natural conscience ; and exhorted them to turn from 
their senseless and debasing idolatry to the one living 
God, — the God of nature and of revealed truth. But 
equally upon all they urged the necessity of a change 
of mind and thought respecting God and themselves, 
and of a new life of privilege and duty in Christ, " testi- 
fying both to the Jews and also to the Greeks repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ" 
And those who received their words, and voluntarily 
professed this repentance and faith, were baptized in the 
divine name and received into Christian fellowship. 

The New Testament records no office or religious 
service as having been used in the administration of 
baptism ; nor any particular form of words for the 
Christian profession of those who were baptized. 
Although at least nine different instances of baptism are 
expressly related in the Acts of the Apostles, besides 
all the allusions in the Epistles, yet in none of them 
is the actual form or manner of the administration given. 
The historian seems to have been restrained from giving 
any such details, lest a superstitious use should after- 
wards be made of them. But although in the brevity 
of the narrative men are sometimes said to have been 
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baptized '* in the name of the Lord/' or " in the name of 
the Lord Jesus," I can see in this no reason for supposing 
that the formula given by Jesus Himself in Matt, xxviii. 
19, was ever omitted or abbreviated.*' 

The religious profession of those who were baptized 
seems to have been made at first in the simplest manner 
possible, and without any particular form of words. In 
the course of no long time, however, it would naturally 
come to pass, and would be found convenient, that there 
should be some acknowledged modes of expressing the 
requisite repentance and faith on the part of the baptized, 
though these modes might differ in different Churches. 
And it is not impossible that the "answer of a good 
conscience towards God," in i Pet iii. 21, may show that 
the custom had already begun of asking the candidate 
for baptism certain questions, by his answers to which 
his profession was declared. At a later period the prin- 
cipal articles of the Christian faith received a definite 
expression under ecclesiastical authority, and were com- 
prised in short and convenient summaries. Different 
Churches then had their respective creeds, expressing 



* The notion that the formula of 
baptism in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit is not the 
oldest, but that there was a shorter 
form, more anciently employed, in 
the name of Christ alone, has been 
held by some modem authorities. 
[See Neander's 'Church History,' 
voL i. p. 423 ; and * Hist of the 
Planting,' &c. vol. L p. 222.] But 
this supposition appears to me to be 



destitute of all solid foundation. 
That such expressions as being bap- 
tized **in the name of the Lord 
Jesus " referred to no other formula 
than that in Matt, xxviii. is evident 
from the circumstances connected 
with those persons who had only 
received the "baptism of John," 
and, consequently, had not heard of 
the Holy Spirit. See Acts xix. 
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them during the celebration of the "most awfitl mysteries." 

npo9 Tovs c^on-a?, &C., § lo. 

And the remedy for this disgraceful scandal was — not an 
acknowledgment that this unscriptural and extravagant exalta- 
tion of celibacy was a violation of the laws of nature and of 
God, and a return to a true and healthy mode of thought and 
life — but it was nothing less than compelling the nuns, — those 
angelic beings of superhuman, dazzling, holiness, — to submit to 
a regulation exactly similar to that clause in the " Contagious 
Diseases Act," which has been thought by many persons to be 
too degrading and abominable even for the very worst and 
vilest to submit to I The following are Chrysostom*s words : — 

i^ofio^ Xmirov rcu9 fjuouai^ Koff iKoucmjv rf/jJpay hrl ras rcui' TrapOiytBV 
oLcia9, Ka$air€p Trpos ras ut^vowrasy ov\ wore \o)(pkrai Tucrovcras,^ 
ycycwc /Lt€y yap kcu hri Ttvwv kcu tovto, — aXXa (Sore Btayvdvai KoSdmp 
CTTt Ttiiv o}vovfi€yis>v Otpoiroiv&uiVy rk fJi^ rf ^€<l>$(ipfiGrq^ T19 Sk y dvc- 
ira<^09 ; • kcu rj fjitv vth^koixtc f>a£ua^ rg SoKifuuruji, 17 8^ drrctx-c icoi 
avnS Tovro) KaTaur)(uvO€tau ainjXOev ct kcu ft^ Stc^^opro, kcu 17 fuv 
€aA.a>, rj Sc kcu ovk coLXco, koX avrrj 8c iroAxv ov^ ^ttov ckcoo^ awrj^i^* 
vrrcu fu) 8irvrjO€UTa dvo tov rpoTrov <f>avrjv(Uy dXXd yuoLfrropCas rrfs dim 
TTfi i^erdjcTtta^ S€rjO€iara,, IIcpi tov fjirj^ &C., § 2. 

Let it not be supposed that this disgraceful and demoralized 
state of things at Constantinople was altogether exceptional 
and rare. It was the natural and necessary result of the per- 
nicious system which disparaged family life and family religion, 
and distorted and outraged the feelings of man, and the la^'S of 
God. A hundred years before the time of Chrysostom the 
same sort of thing was going on in the African Church, and 
the same disgraceful remedy applied; as may be seen in 
Cyprian's Epistle to Pomponius. 

The Church of Rome has at any rate in this point improved 
upon the Nicene period ; and has introduced better regulations 
than were in force in Chrysostom's time. 

XI. Enforced celibacy oftJu clergy. — The clergy were naturally 
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expected to live the holy life^ not only as an example to others, 
but 2& priests who had to touch ** the awful mysteries." There- 
fore when celibacy was regarded as a state of angelic holiness, 
and matrimony only at the best an allowed but low condition of 
Christian living, the clergy were expected not to marry. 

As early as the days of Tertullian for a presbyter to marry a 
second time was thought an abomination. 

By the beginning of the fourth century people were inclined 
to refuse the ministrations of a married presbyter. 

The Council of Gangra (a.d. 324) condemns this objection. 

c? ris SuucpCvoiTO TTopa irp€a'/3vT€pov ycya/xi^Koros, cl>$ /Jitj XP^^"^ 
XciTOvpyi^oiTos aurov, irpoaKftopa^ fi€TaXafJL/3av€iVy 6yd$€fia ccrrci). 
Can. 4. But twenty years before this the Council of Elvu^ 
(a.d. 305), in which the ascetic spirit was stronger, ordered 
that all the clergy should separate from their wives, or be 
deposed. Placuit in totum prohiberi episcopis, presbyteris, et 
diaconibus, vel omnibus clericis positis in ministerio, abstinere 
se a conjugibus suis, et non generare filios ; quicimque vero 
fecerit ab honore clericatOs exterminetur. Can, 33. 

There was in fact in the earlier part of this century some va- 
riety in different places respecting the enforced celibacy of the 
clergy. The popular feeling against ** married priests" was strong ; 
but Church authorities had not everywhere formally spoken. 

The Council of Ancyra (a.d. 315), Can. 9, decided that if a 
deacon at the time of his ordination declared his intention of 
marrying, as being in his case a necessity, he should be allowed 
to do so, otherwise not. 

At the Council of Nice'(A.D. 325) it ^nz^ proposed (as related 
by Socrates and'Sozomen) thsLty/or the reformation ofmannerSy 
all bishops, presbyters, and deacons, who had married before 
their ordination, should withdraw from their wives ; but owing 
to the energetic opposition of Paphnutius, himself an ascetic, 
the Council contented itself with enacting the old rule, rifv 
Apxaiay TrofxiSoo-iv, that no one should be allowed to marry after 
he had been ordained. 
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at first by a credible profession, and afterwards by their 
life and conduct. Thus the three thousand on the day 
of Pentecost were admitted at once into the Church 
without any further probation, in reliance on the profes- 
sion which they then made ; and many other examples 
in the Acts of the Apostles testify to the same practice.* 
But when baptized and professing Christians proved 
themselves unworthy of their name, they were addressed 
in the plainest words of reproof or condemnation. They 
were told that/* they had neither part nor lot in the 
matter ; " they were denounced as " enemies of the cross 
of Christ ; " and as those who were " drawing back unto 
perdition." 



• Tliere is no trace in the apostolic 
age of the class of persons, after- 
wards called Catechumtns^ who were 
kept for a considerable time under 
Christian instruction and discipline 
before they were allowed to be bap- 
tized. Such a period of probation 
was less needed at the first, when 
the abundant effusion of the Spirit 
was at its height, and when the 
stigma which attached to the Chris- 
tian name deterred imworthy and 
wavering professors. But, after- 
wards, when lower motives could 
easily prevail, and especially in 
times when persecution slept, or 
had lost its power, it might well be 
found expedient to test a convert's 
knowledge and sincerity before his 
admission into the Church. 

Catechumens are first mentioned 
as a distinct class by TertuUian, 
who blames certain heretics for not 



clearly separating them from the 
** faithful," I. e. the baptized : ** Quis 
catechumenns^ quis fidelis, incertum 
est : pariter adeunt, pariter audiunt, 
pariter orant." — *De praescript' §41. 
TertuUian also calls them " audi« 
entes." 

In Origen's time the catechumens 
were divided into two classes, the 
audientcs or iiKpot&fituot, and the 
more advanced, or ** catechumens 
proper," called also genuflectaUfs, 
as they were permitted to join in a 
portion of the prayers. Orig. * C. 
Cels.' iii. § 51. 

In the fourth century they were 
divided into three^ or sometimes 
four classes, and were subjected to 
a course of discipline for tivo or 
three years — a discipline marked 
with a large amount of the mystery 
and superstition which abounded in 
the Church system of that century. 
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The efficacy of Christian baptism in the apostolic age, 
or the nature of the religious state and its consequent 
privileges into which the baptized were brought, may 
be fully learned from the various notices respecting 
it, which are scattered throughout the New Testament. 
Baptism is nowhere in the sacred record declared in 
express terms to be the Sacrament or sign of Regenera- 
tion ; ' yet there can be no reasonable doubt that such 
words as "the washing of regeneration" (Tit. iii. S), 
imply this connection between baptism and the new 
spiritual life that is in Christ, as does also the assertion 
that " Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for it, 
that He might sanctify it by cleansing it with the 
washing of the water by the word " (Eph. v. 26). Besides 
this, the same connection is clearly implied, though in a 
different form of words, in those passages which describe 
the baptized as thereby brought into union with Christ, 
the fountain and source of the new spiritual life ; as we 
find in such texts as "Through faith ye are all the 
children of God in Christ Jesus ; for as many of you as 
were baptized into Christ, put on Christ " * (Gal. iii. 27) ; 
and "buried with Him in your baptism, in which ye 



' I do not give here the text, "Ex- 
cept a man be bom of water and of 
the Spirit," because, as mentioned 
before, I do not think it at all certain 
that these words refer to baptism. 
Those who are convinced that they 
do will, of course, use them in that 
connection. 

* The force of this, and some 



other verses of a similar kind, is 
partially lost in our English version 
from a mistranslation of the Greek 
tenses ; tcoi tls Xpurrhv 4fiaw 
riffBrrrtf Xpiffrhy ivMcaaB*, must 
mean, '*as many of you as were 
baptized into Christ, put on Christ " 
at the time, and by the act, of your 
baptism. 
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were also raised up with Him, through your faith in the 
operation of God." (Col. ii. I2.) While in other pas- 
sages particular blessings which follow from this union, 
and belong to the regenerate state, — such as the 
forgiveness of sins, the gift of the Holy Spirit, fellow- 
ship with the Church of Christ, — are spoken of as the 
direct results of the believer's baptism. Thus we read, 
** Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost *' (Acts ii. 38) ; " Arise 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins " (Acts xxii. 16) ; 
"By one Spirit we are all baptized into one body" 
(I Cor. xii. 13). And we find the whole summed by 
St. Peter in one bold assertion, " That baptism doth save 
us." (I Pet. iii. II.) 

And finally, even in what may be called the moral or 
practical application of the subject, in appeals to baptized 
persons to live the life of godliness, the same view of 
baptism is involved ; as we see in St. Paul's forcible 
enquiry, ** How shall we, who died to sin, live any longer 
therein } know ye not that so many of us as were bap- 
tized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His death ; 
that, like as Christ was raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life " (Rom. vi. 2). 

If, therefore, those who repent and believe in Jesus are 
declared in Scripture to be by their baptism baptized 
into Christ, to put on Christ, to be buried and raised 
up with Him, to wash away their sins, to have the 
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washing of regeneration, to receive the Holy Spirit, 
and to be saved, there is surely a sound and Scriptural 
sense in which we may speak of " Baptismal Regenera- 
tion,'* and call baptism the Sacrament of the New Birth 
in Christ 

But now having shown in what strong terms the New 
Testament speaks of Christian Baptism, — terms which 
some good men scarcely know how to receive as 
applicable to an ordinance of outward action and 
material elements, — it is necessary, in the cause of truth, 
and for a right understanding of the subject, to consider 
under what circumstances, and with what qualifications, 
if any, such words were used. It is necessary to ask. 
How, or in what sense, does baptism save us ? How 
can it be said to unite us to Christ, wash away our sins, 
and obtain for us those powers and privileges of the 
spiritual life which in Scripture language are connected 
with it ? 

And then it may be at once replied that all this 
is affirmed — 

Because Christian Baptism is the visible symbol of the 
invisible operation of the Divine Spirit, who alone is 
the efficient cause and real author of the new life in the 
spirit of man. 

And because his baptism is the outward exhibition 
of a believer s repentance, whereby he forsakes sin ; and of 
his faith, whereby he lays hold on Christ, and on God's 
promises in Him. 

Hence the ascribing to the baptismal ordinance all 
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that IS ascribed to it in Holy Writ, is only a particular 
instance of the general fact that in Scripture langriu^e 
a single part of a complex action, and even that part 
which is the most obvious to the senses, is often men- 
tioned for the whole of it ; and thus in this case the 
whole of the solemn transaction is designated by the 
external symbol.^ 

Besides this, it should be distinctly marked, first, that 
whatever efficacy is ascribed to baptism as a divinely- 
appointed ordinance, the sacred writers are careful to 
make it plain, that it is by no power or virtue, natural 
or supernatural, in the water and its application, that 
the ascribed effects are produced. For if they assure U5 
that "as many as were baptized into Christ, put on 
Christ," they omit not to declare that it is ^^ through 
faith " that " all are the children of God in Christ Jesus," 
that it is "6y one Spirit** that "we are baptized into one 
body." It is *' in the name of the Lord Jesus** and **by 
the Spirit of our God** that sinful men " are washed, 
sanctified, and justified." The "washing of regenera- 
tion " is " the renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

And, secondly, it should be distinctly marked that the 
persons, whom their baptism is said to have cleansed 
from sin, to have sanctified and saved, were those who 
gladly received the Gospel word, who confessed their 



•» In a similar manner, the whole bread ; " and the whole transaction 

ordinance of the other sacrament is in the ordination of ministers is 

expressed by simply naming the termed *' the imposition of hands." 
visible action of "breaking the 
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sins, and who believed in Christ. They were at any rate 
those who, as far as man could see, made an honest pro- 
fession of repentance and faith ; who consequently in the 
economy of the apostolic age, as in all subsequent times, 
were spoken of on this hypothesis, and so far as this hypo- 
thesis was realised, as being what they credibly professed 
to be, and who on the ground of such profession were re- 
ceived into the communion of the Church. And thus St. 
Peter in affirming that baptism saves us, immediately adds 
that it is not " the putting away of the filth of the flesh," 
— the mere application of water to the body, — " but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God ; " the inward 
state of the baptized corresponding with the outward 
appearance; the belief of the heart with the profession 
of the lips. Thus, too, whatever the inspired writers 
affirm of the effects of baptism, they take care to make 
it plain that the fruits of tite Spirit are the only certain 
proof of the Spirit's presence and exerted power ; and 
that no act previously performed, no privileges once 
received, can be allowed as evidence, when these fruits 
are absent from those in whom they ought to appear. 
" As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God." " He that is born of God doth not com- 
mit sin," — **believeth that Jesus is the Christ," — and 
" overcometh the world." 

And what still further shows that it was only as a 
visible symbol of invisible realities, that baptism is said 
to have had any power, is the complete omission in the 
New Testament of everything which could lead to the 

S 
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supposition that there was any virtue inherent in the rite 
itself", or the visible element which it employed. In the 
Churches of the Apostles there was no cotisecration of 
the baptismal water to intimate that some mystical 
power was imparted to it. A pool or stream in any 
place was a sufficient baptistery. Nor was there 
any thought of sacramental grace dependent on the act 
and office of the officiating minister, or of any power in 
him to impart it by his ministrations. The Apostles 
seem to have purposely guarded against all such notions ; 
when even on the important occasion of the baptism 
of Cornelius, which formed a distinct epoch in the early 
history of the Church, Peter did not administer the 
ordinance himself; and when Paul informed the Co- 
rinthians that he had ** not been sent to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel," and considered it a cause of thank- 
fulness that he had himself baptized very few of his 
converts in that city. 

It only remains to be observed that baptism in the 
primitive Church was evidently administered by im- 
mersion of the body in the water, — a mode which added 
to the significance of the rite, and gave a peculiar force 
to some of the allusions to it. But in the absence of all 
commands on the subject, this mode of administration 
cannot justly be considered as essential to the ordinance, 
or a deviation from it as detrimental to its validity. 

And thus on looking at the general bearing of this 
Sacrament upon the religious life of the apostolic times, 
we see that without savouring of formalism, or en- 
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couraging a vain reliance oil the "bodily exercise" 
of ceremonial acts, it served to impress the minds of 
converts with a happy assurance of their union with 
Christ in the covenant of grace ; — to teach them that 
they had not merely received a new creed, but had 
entered upon a fiew life under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; and to remind them continually that they had 
enlisted in Christ's spiritual army for a holy warfare 
against self and sin, and were to remain His faithful 
soldiers and servants unto their life's end. 

And the simple grandeur of this view and use of 
Christian baptism, which marked the earliest age, 
reverently honouring the outward act as a divine ap- 
pointment, without allowing it to overshadow, or take 
the place of, the inner spirit of the ordinance, continued 
to the middle of the second century with little alteration ; 
except that even then there appears some slight tendency 
to dwell more strongly upon the outward rite, and to 
speak of it more positively as if it were in itself a direct 
cause of the inward and spiritual blessings sacramentally 
connected with it. 

Thus Ignatius, in his short notice of baptism in his 
Epistle to Polycarp (§ 3), connects it immediately with 
the faith, love, and patience of the Christian; putting 
these Christian graces as the component parts, so to 
speak, of the baptism itself. His words are, to ^dima-fm 
vfi&v fA€P€Ta) (»9 orrrXa, f} irum^ (09 7r€pvK€(f>a\ala, f) arfdirq 
c!)9 hopv, fi vTTOfiovr) C09 iravoTrKia. Where having called 
baptism the Christian's armour, he enumerates, as 

S 2 
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diflerent parts of that armour, his faith, love, and 
patience. 

From Justin Martyr's account of the administration of 
baptism in his time we learn — 

That there was still no special class of catechumens 
undergoing a long probation ; but those who received 
the Christian doctrines, repented of their sins, and pro- 
mised to live the Christian life, were thereupon bap- 
tized. 

That the candidates for baptism were taught to pray 
for the foi^iveness of their past transgressions, the 
Christians, into whose community they were to be 
admitted, joining with them in these devotions. 

That they were then led to some water, in which they 
were baptized by immersion, without any consecration 
of the element, or any ceremony implying the existence 
of a mystical virtue in it. 

That this baptism was distinctly called their regenera- 
tion. " They are brought," says Justin, " where there is 
\>ater, and are r^enerated in the same manner as we 
ourselves also were regenerated." 

That the baptized were considered to have obtained 
the remission of sins and other spiritual blessings in tht 
water, because there was invoked over them the name of 
God the Father and Lord of all things, and of Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and of 
the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed beforehand by the pro- 
phets all the things concerning Jesus. 

That this baptism was also called their "illumination," 
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because those who learned the truths of Christianity had 
their minds thereby enlightened. 

And that the newly-baptized persons were at once 
received into the Christian congregation, and were wel- 
comed with the kiss of peace and brotherhood.* 

But by the beginning of the third century a decided 
change had taken place both in the views which were 
entertained of this sacrament, and in the manner of its 
administration ; — a change which increased in intensity 
during that century, and in the course of the following 
age advanced so far, that the simple apostolic rite can 
scarcely be recognised in the elaborate ceremonial which 
then prevailed, and which more resembled the practices 



* Justin. 'Apolog.* i. "Ocroi 2ky 
vcid'Owcri Kok friart{wiriw ^XfyOq ravra 
rh tp* iifiAw 9t9aa'K6fi9ya Ktd \9y6fifya 
clroi, ircd fitow ofhvs S^reurtfcu 6iri- 
trxt^i^tu, t1fx**r9oi re ircd cdrur 
niirrt^orTrs trapii rov Btov rwv 
'rporifULfnriti4vcty &^f criy 9i9dirK0trreUf 
ilftMP 9vptvxoiiivtov koHl frvtnniffrtV' 
^rrwr aibroTf' hrura Ikyomai ip* 
^fiwp Ma 99up iffrl, ircd rp6wov &ra- 
ywrfifftwSf hv Kfld ^/ifif aibrol Ai^t- 
y€yrfi$rifL*y, ayaytyyArrcut iff* 6y6'' 
fiaros ykp rov Tlarphs r&y ^Xoty iral 
dc(nr^ov Ocov, iced rov ^otrripos iifiAy 
'Ii|4rov Xpurrov, teol Tlyt^ftaros aylovt 
rh iy r^ SSori r^rc \ovrp6y froiour* 
Tcu.— § 79. 

Again, Ka\*irai 8i rovro rh Aov- 
rphy pwrifffths, its p9m(ofi4ywy r^y 
didtroior rAy ravra iJMyBay6yrwy, irol 
h^ 6y6fAaTos 9k 'Iriaov Xpttrrov rov 
irra»pc^4rros iwl Uoyriov Tlihdrov, 



ical ix* 6y6fAaros Tlyt^fiaros kyiovi h 
9ih r&y xpo^Twy vpofK^ipv^t rit Karh 
rhy *lriirovy vtiyrat 6 <f>«tri(6fi€yos 
Ao^rrcu. — § 80. 

And, 'H/ic7f 9h firrh rh offrwf Aov- 
ffai rhy vtxtifffi^yoy K<d avyKarart' 
Btfiiyoy M robs Xtyofiiyovs &8f A^^f 
AyofAtyf iy$a irvyriyfi4yot tlffl icoir&r 
tifx^s TOiiiir6fityoi (ntip r* iavr&y 

iccu rov pwriir$4yros *AAA^ 

Kovs piX-tifAari iMrxaC^fuBa vavtrd- 
fityoi r&y c&x^*'* — § 85. 

The term ** enlightened," or 
** illuminated," as applied to the 
baptized, seems to be so far of apos- 
toUc authority, that it is used in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews of those 
who had become Christians, though 
their baptism is not there expressly 
mentioned : 4»o| pwri(r9iyras — vi. 
4 ; ^r off pwrta$4yr*s — x. 32# 
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observed in heathen mysteries, than a hallowed ordi- 
nance in the Christian Church. 

During this period, the Catechumenate was estab- 
lished as a distinct and acknowledged order in the 
Christian economy, with its several ranks or subdivi- 
sions ; and candidates were introduced into it with a 
religious ceremony, which was said to make tJiem Chris- 
tians, although they had not yet been baptized, and had 
made no profession of the Christian faith. 

In this order they usually continued for two years, 
or more, — passing through several stages of probationary 
discipline with numerous symbolical rites, — and receiving 
successive communications of Christian doctrines, gra- 
dually and somewhat mysteriously imparted to them. 

Before their baptism, the candidates were anointed 
with a holy oil, which had been consecrated by a bishop, 
and which was supposed to have thereby hajd a super- 
natural power communicated to it to act as an exorcism, 
and to expel the evil spirit from the soul.^ 



^ Catechumens were admitted by 
imi>osition of hands, the sign of the 
cross, and prayers ; and this was 
said to ffiakc them Christian^^ though 
only in an inferior sense. Thus, 
the Council of Eliberis (a. d. 305) 
directed that, ** Gentiles si in in- 
firmitate desideraverint sibi manum 
imponi, si fuerit eonun ex aliqua 
parte vita honesta, placuit iis 
manum imponi t\. fieri ChriitianosP 
— Can. 39. And, again, with 
reference to a catechumen who 
might have indefinitely delayed his 



baptism, *'Si eum de clero quis- 
quam cognoverit esse ChristianumP 
— Can. 65. And so, ako, the 
Council of Constantinople (A. D. 
381), speaking of the reception of 
heretics into the Church, sa3rs, -H^r 
vpt&rriy riiiipav voiov/ity abrobs X^i- 
(Trtdyovs r^v 8i htvripav Koriixovfid' 
vovs. — Can. 7. 

After their admission, the cate- 
chumens were disciplined by exer- 
cises of fasting, abstinence, confes- 
sion, and penitence. They were 
taught the words of some creed, 
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The baptism itself was performed with a dramatic 
ceremonial, made as imposing as possible, and eveiy 
action invested with an esoteric meaning. And the 
immersion took place in a baptistery, where the water 
was solemnly consecrated by calling upon the Divine 
Spirit to descend into it, and by pouring upon it in the 
form of a cross some of the holy ointment, which like 
the anointing oil had received a spirit-imparting virtue 
from a bishop's hands. And the people were then taught 
that an actual objective change was thus wrought in the 
water itself — a change so distinctly acknowledged as to 
be called by the name of " transelementation," giving to 
it a sanctifying power that by its own inherent efficacy 
it might wash away the sins of the baptized.* 



and of the Lord's Prayer, and the 
answers which they were to make 
at their baptism. 

They had performed upon them 
the symbolical ceremonies of veil- 
ing the head, breathing into the 
nostrils, touching the ears, signing 
with the cross, giving them salt to 
taste, and, lastly and especially, 
the anointing of the whole body with 
the holy oil, in order to drive out 
demons. 

This anointing is not mentioned 
by TertuUian; and probably was not 
used in his time ; but C3rril of Jeru- 
salem (a. d. 350) describes it, and 
says that this holy oil was possessed 
of such power that it not only 
destroyed all traces of sins, but also 
drove out all the imseen powers of 
the evil one : Etra &iro9v9^rrc5 ^Aaly 



^Af t^c(r9e ivopKttrr^ Air* AKpwy rpi- 

X&v Io0f TMV ir(irfi0 rb 4xopKt- 

arhy rovro lAaior ^irncA^crfi rov 
Bfov iral tlxV S^'^^M**' Ti}AiiravTT7v 
Kofifidyttf &arf ot fi6yop koiov tA 
fx*^ TMi' ofJU^ynifidTwy &«-oiraOa/pci, 
AAAA Kol vduras iopdrovs rod irotrfipov 
^kBi^kuv tAi ivy<Lfi9if,-^ * Catech. 
Mystag.* ii. 3. 

Just before they were baptized, 
they stood with outstretched hands 
in the porch of the church, and, 
turning to the west, renounced the 
devil and his works. 

^ The consecration of the bap- 
tismal water. 

Tertullian says, " Aquae sacra- 
mentum sanctificationis consequun- 
tur, invocato Deo, supcrvenit enim 
statim Spiritus de calis et aquis 
supcrcst^ sanctificans eas de semct 
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The due effect of the baptismal rite was further 
represented as depending upon the person who per^ 
formed it The visible orthodox Church, concentrated 
in its respective bishops, was the sole depository of 
spiritual life and blessing : and its ministers were priests 
possessed, as its delegates, of a sacerdotal power, and 
alone enabled thereby to confer divine grace through 
the medium of the sacraments.* 



ipso ; et ita sanctificatae vim sancti" 
fie audi comhilmnt.^'^ — * De Bapt.* 4. 

A form for this consecration is 
given in the * Constit. Apostol.' : 
K(£r(8f f( ovpnifovj iral Ityicuroy rh 
08wp rovro, Shs 8e x^P^^ ^^^ Z^voLfiiv 
(give it grace and power) &<rrt rhv 
$afm(6fityoy Kar ivroK^if rov Xpi' 
crrov <roVf avr^ avorravptodriycuy K<d 
(Tvyawodaytiyj koX trvyra^rivat, koX 
ffvyayaarriyai, tis vlodttrlauf. — vii. 44. 

The pouring of the ointment on 
the water in the form of a cross is 
mentioned by Dionysius (about the 
fourth century) : Aib Kcd ri rov fiatr- 
rlfffiaros x^P'^ rcAftovroi 81& rod 
fivpov <rravpo9iS£s ifrix*ofi4yov r^ 
fiaimarrfipii^ irapii rov 'l€pdpxov* — 

* Eccles. Hierarch.' iv. 10. 

The inherent power of the water 
thus consecrated to wash away sin is 
distinctly expressed in the above 
quotations from TertuUian, and the 

* Constitutioncs Apostolicoe.* Cy- 
prian uses similar language : 
** Oportet mundari et sanctificari 
aquam prius a sacerdote, ut /ossit 
baptisnto suo peccata hominis^ qui 
baptizatur, abiuere,^^ — Epist. 70 ad 
Janum. 



The transelementation of the 
water is affirmed by Cyril of Alex- 
andria (a. D. 410) : tkfk TT^t TOV 

TLv^hyMroi ertpyc/ai rh al<r$iirhp 
HBvp vphs Btlay rty^ icoi kv6ppftro9 
fitrairroix*iOvrat S^o^ur, 
kyidCti Tf Koivhy rohs iv oU tar 
yivoiro. — * In Johan.* iii. 5. 

* That a visible orthodox church, 
in conmiunion with its r^ular 
bishop, alone possessed, and could 
through its ministers impart, spi- 
ritual grace in baptism, is distinctly 
declared and dwelt upon by Cyprian 
in his contests with Novatian and 
his followers ; and also on the 
question about the rebaptization of 
heretics. Thus, ** Quum dicunt, 
Credis remissionem peccatorum et 
vitam aetemam per sanctam eccU" 
sianty mentiuntur in interrogatione, 
quando non habiant sanctam eccU- 
siam. Tunc deinde quum voce sua 
ipsi confitentur remissionem pecca* 
torum non dari nisi per sanctam 
ecclesiam posse^ quam non habent, 
ostendunt remitti illic peccata non 
posse." — Epist. 76, ad Magnum. 
Against the baptism of the Nova- 
\\owists« And 09 the necessity of 
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baptism, throughout its whole ceremonial, wore 
arance of an initiation into some of those secret 
s, which were familiar to the pagan mind ; nor was 
idea discouraged by the greatest teachers of the 
he highest spiritual blessings were supposed to be 
1 not only ex opere operate by the outward rite, but 
the inherent virtue of the water, the power of the 
id the gift of the Church. And being regarded 
>ne hand as absolutely necessary for the salva- 
11, and on the other hand as a complete deliver- 
n, and obliteration of, all past sins, which could 
terwards be so effectually obtained, the whole 
e was surrounded with an atmosphere of awe 
•erstitious reverence, encouraging the notion in 
nds that they might come to it as a species of 
ites which could annihilate -sin ; and in others 
as better to defer their baptism as long as pos- 



vledging heretical bap- 
^tizandus est ut ovis fiat 
/ aqua in EccUsia sancta, 
iciat." — Ep. 71. 

indeed, does Cyprian 
' High-churchism " — put- 
:t, his own visible com- 
the place of Christ 
hat, notwithstanding the 
nation in which mar- 
^ then held, as a merit 
red all other defects and 
rms that those who died 
ne of Christ were not at 
ed by it, unless they 
ill communion with the 



orthodox Church, and that their 
death was no martyrdom at all. 
'* An secum esse Christum quum 
coUecti fuerint opinantur, qui extra 
Christi eccUsiam colliguntur. Tales 
etiam si occisi in confessiotu nominis 
fuerint^ macula ista nee sanguine 

abluitur. esse Martyr turn 

potest^ qui in ecclesia non esty — 
Cyp. * de Unit. Eccles.* 

The general opinion on this sub- 
ject in the following century may 
be summed up in one line of 
Pacian's (a. d. 370), " Sic general 
Christus in ecclesia per suos sacer- 
dotes."—* Serm. de Bapt' 
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sible, lest by subsequent sins its blessed effects might be 
irrevocably lost.™ 

The miserable demoralisation, produced by such doc- 
trines and their natural consequences, scarcely needs to 
be pointed out 

These sad departures from apostolic practice are said 
to have arisen from the circumstance that the Christian 
sacraments and other religious services being originally 
so few and simple, with no imposing ceremonies, sacri- 
fices, and temples, the Christian teachers endeavoured to 
set them off by magnificent names, — by involving them 
in mystery, — and by adding to them as large a number 
of symbolical rites as possible, lest they should be de- 



■ "The custom, general as it 
became, of deferring baptism to the 
last hour, a custom so utterly 
opposed to the practice of the apos- 
tolic age, whence did it arise, but 
from the doctrine of the Church at 
the time? For the people esti- 
mating, if we may so speak, their 
chances of heaven, all things con- 
sidered, concluded, and not un- 
reasonably, that although in doing 
so they incurred the fearful risk of 
meeting death suddenly, or where 
the 'regenerating water* could 
not be obtained ; yet inasmuch as 
a deathbed initiation, if it could but 
be had, would cover all defects ; 
and, moreover, as sin after baptism 
could be expiated^ if at all^ only in 
tfie precarious and painful methods 
ofpcttance^ which expiatory process 
itself might be cut short by death, 
having no remedy whatever ; — the 



safer course, though a perilous one, 
was to hold in reserve to the last, 
and trusting to good fortune, that 
one remedy^ concerning the efl5cacy 
of w^hich no doubt could be enter- 
tained. This course, moreover, 
had a further recommendation inci- 
dentally attached to it, namely, 
that with the sovereign remedy still 
untouched, and at hand, a m&n 
might meantime live as he pleased ; 
only let him be so fortunate at the 
last as to have a kind priest within 
call, and all would be right ! 

** In vain the great preachers of 
the Nicene age spent their eloquence 
in denouncing this impiety. Men 
coolly made their calculations, and 
chose to abide by what they felt 
to be their better chance." — * An- 
cient Christianity' (by Isaac Taylor) 
p. 247. 
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spised for their simplicity and plainness ; for which reason 
also many things were hidden at first from the cate- 
chumens, in order to increase their veneration by the 
concealment, and to make even their curiosity a spur to 
their religion. 

This doubtless in some cases was the truth ; but the 
causes of the change must be traced to a deeper source, 
and to principles of a wider operation. Arising out of 
the midst of Judaism and surrounded by pagan religions, 
Christianity was continually exposed to evil influences 
from them both. The former was constantly striving, as 
long as it had any power or life, to thrust or insinuate 
its observances into the Church, notwithstanding the 
unanimous sentence of the Apostles at Jerusalem. . The 
latter was everywhere present, and while its grosser 
abominations were repudiated, some feelings and senti- 
ments, which it produced or fostered, were not without 
their influence upon the Christian mind. 

Now while Christianity, as established by the Apostles, 
was essentially a religion of the heart and spirit, exerting 
its power within^ and acting from within so far as any 
outward display was needed ; — popular Judaism on the 
contrary, and all the denominations of paganism, were 
religions of outward exhibition^ appealing to the bodily 
senses, and acting from without upon the inner man, so 
far as they acted inwardly at all. And then, as what is 
called the religious instinct in man tends naturally to 
make religion a thing of visible and sensuous forms ; — 
neither Jewish nor Gentile converts could at once eman- 
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cipate their minds from this inveterate tendency, but 
carried a portion of it with them into the Christian body, 
to spread and operate there ; while the modes of thought 
outside the Church, if they had any influence at all, must 
have conduced to the same effect After the departure 
of the Apostles, and when Christianity was extended 
more and more throughout the Roman Empire, this evil 
leaven spread itself more widely and with less restraint, 
although the vitality of the sound apostolic doctrine 
held out against it for a considerable time. 

Then too, the rise and growth of the Gnostic phi- 
losophy, to which we have traced the pernicious and 
ungodly asceticism which so greatly prevailed in the 
Church, operated also on another side in streng^thening 
these Jewish and pagan influences. For if Gnosticism 
by its notion that sin was especially connected with 
matter and animal life, led to the exaltation of the facti- 
tious holiness of bodily macerations, — its principles 
equally encouraged a belief that sin might be expelled 
by bodily appliances, and justified an exaggerated esti- 
mate of all material and palpable ceremonies. And 
these Gnostic principles, infecting as they did more or 
less perceptibly the heads and leaders of the Church, 
made them ready to encourage rather than to oppose 
the growing errors of the popular theology." 



° " The ancient Church, coming as an impulse Did Christianity 

it did, suddenly and without the aid encounter the rigid, punctilious, 

of any experience, into contact with and self-righteous pietism of the 

the most prodigious evils, at once Jews ? In the collision the Judaism 

imparted an impulse, and admitted of those who of the Hebrew race 
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From these causes there was bom and developed in 
the Christian body " an undue estimation of externals'' 
The conception of the Church, and of everything belong- 
ing to it, was thrown outwards. The whole current of 
ecclesiastical feeling, thought, and expression set strongly 
in the same direction ; and the whole system was modi- 
fied accordingly. 

Hence the visible Church was advanced to an emi- 
nence not its own, and was almost deified. From it the 
communion of the Holy Spirit with all his gifts was 
declared to be first derived, and through its ministrations 
alone to be imparted to men. 

Hence, instead of a Christian Ministry of the apostolic 
type and age, a priesthood after the Jewish or heathen 
model was set up, and sacerdotal powers and functions 
were ascribed to it , 

Hence the beautifully simple and spiritual ordinances 
of the sacraments were similarly dealt with ; and bap- 



embraced the Gospel gave way to 
some extent, and was Christianised ; 
and, in return, Christianity was 
Judaised. Or did it meet the vain 
philosophy and platonism of the 
speculative Greek and Gnostic? 
It did so ; and platonism and Chris- 
tianity thenceforward were inti- 
mately commingled. Did it im- 
pinge upon human society, then 
debauched in a most extraordinary 
degree? It did so; and with a 
violent revulsion it distorted its own 
principles of virtue in an equally 
extreme degree. Finally, did the 



religion of the New Testament, 
rational, spiritual, pure, confront 
the degrading superstitions of the 
pagan world ? It did so, and on 
this ground, while it bore a clear 
testimony against the doctrine and 
the flagitious practices of poly- 
theism, yet it merged itself in the 
boundless superstition of the times 
as a system of fear, spiritual servi- 
tude, formality, scrupulosity, visible 
magnificence of worship, mystery, 
artifice, and juggle." — * Ancient 
Christianity,' p. 130. 
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tism loaded with imposing ceremonies, was represented 
as having in its visible form and material elements a 
supernatural power imparted to them by the Church for 
regenerating the believer, and as being absolutely neces- 
sary for such regeneration. 

So far the sacrament of baptism has been considered in 
connection " with a conscious entrance on Christian com- 
munion,*' — as administered therefore only to adults; but it 
is now necessary to notice it also with reference to infants. 

For myself I desire to express my entire assent to the 
words of our twenty-seventh Article, " The baptism of 
young children is in any wise to be retained in the 
Church, as most agreeable with the institution of Christ" 
But, at the same time, notwithstanding all that has been 
written by learned men upon this subject, it remains in- 
disputable that infant-baptism is not mentioned in the 
New Testament. No instance of it is recorded there ; — 
no allusion is made to its effects ; — no directions are 
given for its administration. 

However reasonably we may be convinced that we 
find in the Christian Scriptures " the fundamental idea 
from which infant-baptism was after^\'ards developed," 
and by which it may now be justified ; it ought to be 
distinctly acknowledged that it is not an apostolic 
ordinance. Like modern Episcopacy, it is an ecclesias- 
tical institution legitimately deduced by Church authority 
from apostolic principles, but not apostolic in its actual 
existence. 
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There is no trace of it until the last part of the second 
century, when a passage is found in Irenaeus, which may 
possibly — and only possibly — refer to it. Nor is it any- 
where distinctly mentioned before the time of Tertullian, 
who, while he testifies to the practice, was himself rather 
opposed to it." As an established order of the Church, 
therefore, it belongs to the third century, when its use, 
and the mode of its administration, and the whole theory 
of it as a Christian ceremony, were necessarily moulded 
by the baptismal theology of the time. A circumstance 
which ought to be distinctly kept in view in every con- 
sideration of the subject. 

The belief that baptism was absolutely necessary for 
all ;'^ and that it conferred spiritual life by the inherent 



^ Notwithstanding such valuable 
and learned works as 'Wall on 
Infant Baptism/ * Hammond's De- 
fence of Infant Baptism/ and others, 
the assertion of Suicer remains un- 
refuted, as far as any direct historical 
evidence is concerned, when he 
says, ** Primis duobus saeculis nemo 
baptismum accipiebat, nisi qui in 
fide instructus et doctrina Christiana 
irabutus testari posset se credere, 
propter ilia verba, Qui credider- 
it et baptizatus fuerit." 

The passages put forward by 
Bingham and others from Clemens 
Romanus, Hermae Pastor, Justin 
Martyr, and the "Author of the 
Recognitions," say nothing about 
infant'-baptiim^ though some of them 
testify to the necessity of baptism 
in general. 



The passage from Irenaeus re- 
ferred to is, **Omnes enim(Christus) 
venit per semet ipsum salvare ; 
omnes, inquam, qui per eum renas- 
cuntur in Deum, infantes, et parvu- 
los, et pueros, et juvenes, et seniores. 
Ideo per omnem venit «etatem, et in- 
fantibus infans factus, sanctificans in- 
fantes ; et parvulis parvulus, sancti- 
ficans banc ipsam habentes aetatem, 
et exemplum illis pietatis effectus." 
— ii. 22, 4. — a passage in which 
infant -baptism is not mentioned, 
and by no means necessarily im- 
plied. 

** The belief in the absolute neces- 
sity of water baptism appears first 
in Tertullian, who also gives us the 
first distinct evidence of the prac- 
tice of administering it to infants. 
Hi$ assertions, however, are not so 
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virtue of its material elements, and by the administra- 
tion of a priest, led the Church to the conclusion, that 
infant-baptism was not merely justifiable, but altogeiJier 
necessary ; and also that its force and efficacy were ex- 
actly t/ie same in the unconscious infant as in the believing 
man. This was nothing more than a simple and logical 
consequence of such an idea of this sacrament, and the 



definite and strong as are found at 
later periods. ** Lex enim tingendi 
imposita est et forma praescripta ; 
Ite, inquit, docete nationes tingentes 
eas in nomen Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti. Pluic legi collata 
deBnitio ilia, Nisi quis renatus fuerit 
ex aqua et Spiritu non intrabit in 
regnum caelorum, obstrinxit fidetn 
ad baptismi ficcessitatem^'* — Tert. 
•de Bapt.' 13. 

When this question of the neces- 
sity of baptism had connected itself 
expressly with the case of infants, a 
difference of opinion is at first 
observable respecting those who 
died unbaptized, which in process 
of time settled down into a most 
unqualified assertion of their hope- 
less condition. Thus Gregory Nazi- 
anzen thought that they were in an 
intermediate state, neither con- 
demned nor blessed : ToJ»j tk fiiire 
Ho^aa-SiiafffBou fiiir^ Ko\aff$ii(rt(r0au 
irap^ rod Sifcafov irpiroG, &s iur<f>payl' 
arovs fihy inroyiipovs 8i, iwk xad6y- 
ras fiaWoy riiv (vi^iay fj Updcrayreu. 
— Oral. 40. 

But Augustin declares that they 
must be condemned, though with 
the lightest condemnation, '* Potest 



proinde recte did parvulos une 
baptismo de corpore exeuntes in 
damnatione omnium mitissima futu- 
ros. Multum autem et fallitur, qui 
eos in damnatione praedicat non 
futuros, dicente Apostolo, judicium 
ex uno delicto in condemnationem." 
— * De Peccat Merit et Remiss.' u 
16. 

So the author whose WTitings are 
subjoined to those of Augustin, 
*'Nos dicimus eos [infantes] aliter 
salutcm et vitam aetemam non habi- 
turos, nisi baptizentur in Christo.*' 
Serm. 14, de Verb. Apost 

But Fulgentius, who lived a 
hundred years later than Augustin, 
asserts most positively of all men, 
'* Firmissime tene et nullatenus 
dubites, exccptis illis qui pro nomine 
Christi suo sanguine baptizantur 
nullum hominem accepturum vitam 
sctemam, qui non hie a malis suis 
fuerit per pcenitentiam, fidemque 
conversus, et per sacramentum fidd 
et poenitentiae, id est per baptismum 

liberatus. Parvulis vero 

sacramentum fidei et poenitentiae, 
quamdiu rati on is setas eonmi capax 
esse non potest, sufficere ad sa- 
lutem." — * De fide ad Petnim,' 30. 
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infant having been placed on the same standing-ground 
as the adult, it was then unfortunately thought requisite 
to use, as far as possible, the same formula for both ; 
and thus, as the adult by his own mouth professed the 
faith which he had, — the infant was by the mouth of 
another to profess the faith which he had not. Hence 
the introduction of baptismal sponsors to answer in the 
infant's stead ; — an institution of very questionable pro- 
priety at the best, and one which at a later time was 
productive of superstitions, with which the Church of the 
Nicene period is certainly not chargeable, — though the 
germ of error was planted then, which has not altogether 
ceased to bear fruit, even amongst ourselves. 

To admit infants to Christian baptism, as the children 
of believing parents, may be a 'wholesome development 
of Scripture truth and apostolic teaching ; but it is quite 
a different thing, and by no means follows as a legiti- 
mate consequence, that such baptism should be exactly 
the same as in the adult believer. Still less was it wise 
or right to endeavour by an ecclesiastical fiction to ex- 
hibit an identity which did not exist, in such essentially 
different cases. 

That even in very early times good men felt the ob- 
jections which may be justly made to the sponsorial 
affirmations in infant-baptism, — and that no satisfactory 
answers could be given to such objections, — is made 
evident by the correspondence which took place between 
Boniface, Bishop of Rome, and Augustin on this subject ; 
and by the miserable inconclusiveness of the only solu- 

T 
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tions which the latter could give of the difficulties which 
the former had presented to him.** It is no wonder 
therefore that the practice has been a stumbling-block, 
and a cause of disunion in the Church, even to the 
present day. Had our early Reformers been longer 
spared, with their earnest love of Scripture truth, and 
their candour and courage in setting forth the successive 
degrees of light which they themselves obtained, it may 
well be believed that in this, and in some other respects, 
our baptismal service would not have been left by them 



"* In Augustin's time the sponsors 
were asked ** Does this child be- 
lieve in God? Does he turn to 
Go<i ? " &€., and they answered, 
** He does." Upon which the 
worthy Bishop of Rome enquires, 
** How can it be said with truth 
that an infant believes, and repents, 
&c, when he has no thought or 
sense about such things ? " And the 
only answer that Augustin gives 
him is, "That the infant is said to 
believe, because he receives the 
sacrament of faith and conversion. 
As the sacrament of the body of 
Christ is in a certain manner called 
His body, so the sacrament of faith 
is called faith ; and he who has this 
sacrament, therefore, has faith ; 
and, consequently, an infant coming 
to be baptized may be said to have 
faith or to believe, because these 
([ueitions and answers are a part of 
the celebration of the sacrament of 
faith." "Sicut ergo secundum 
ciucndam modum sacramcntum cor- 
poris Christ! coq5us Christi est, et 



sacramentum sanguinis Christi san- 
guis Christi est; ita sacramentum 
fidei fides est Nihil est outem 
aliud credere, quam fidem habere. 
Ac per hoc quum respondetur parvu- 
lus credere, qui hdei nondum habet 
affectum, respondetur fidem habere 
propter fidei sacramentum, et con- 
vertere se ad Deum propter conver- 
sionis sacramentum, quia et ipsa re- 
sponsio ad celebrationem pertinet 
sacramenti." — Epist. 23 ad Booi- 
facium. 

Can anything be imagined more 
futile than such an explanation ? — 
baptism is the sacrament of faith ; 
therefore, he who has this sacra- 
ment has faith ; therefore, an infant 
brought to be baptized may be said 
to have faith, before the baptism 
has been administered^ because these 
questions and answers are a part of 
the administration I 

This extreme absurdity is, at any 
rate, avoided in our baptismal ser- 
\icc. 
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exactly as they did leave it. But since their day none 
like them have arisen in our Church ; and at the present 
time no one in authority seems to venture even to look 
such questions in the face. 

« 

There remains still one important particular to be 
noticed in the subject of infant-baptism, connected by 
different points of contact and of interest with apostolic 
practice, with the usages of the third and following 
centuries, and with those of our own Church. 

It is evident from the New Testament that the Apostles 
had the power of conferring " spiritual gifts,'* ixo^piatiara) 
by the solemn imposition of hands and by prayer upon 
those who by baptism had been received into their com- 
munion. It is also evident that these spiritual gifts 
thus conferred were not personal graces requisite for the 
baptized believer's individual standing in Christ, or for 
his own faith and holiness of living ; but were extra- 
ordinary powers granted for the general benefit and 
edification of the Christian community. And since none 
but the Apostles were able to bestow these gifts, they 
ceased to be given, when they departed from the world ; 
and consequently the ceremonial, which they used in this 
connection, was not to be continued as a permanent 
ordinance in the Church. 

When, however, at the beginning of the third century 
Episcopal authority had been strongly developed in the 
Church system, and, when not long after, bishops called 
themselves successors of the Apostles, and inheritors of 

T 2 
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their spiritual authority, they professed to have, like 
them, the power of imparting the Holy Spirit, — though 
the gifts which followed upon the Apostles' imposition 
of hands, did not follow upon theirs. The exercise of 
this supposed power by the bishops, which was called 
affixing a '* seal," or a " perfecting " of the baptized, and 
at a later period, " confirmation," was said to be after 
the example of the Apostles ; but in reality in its use 
and intention it differed widely from the apostolic 
practice. Confirmation at this period was looked upon 
as a ncxessary adjunct to baptism, which, without this 
addition, was not considered perfect or complete/ 



' Tnimcdiately after the actual 
baptism followed the ceremony of 
anointing the bai)tized with the 
holy ointment, or xp^^t^ in order 
to impart the Holy Spirit. The 
practice was in use as early as the 
time of Tertullian, who says, *' Non 
(juod in acjuis Spiritum Sanctum 
consequamur ; sed in afjua emun- 
<lati sub Angelo (by the priest), 
Spiritui Sancto i)nvparamur." And, 
** Kxinde egressi de lavacro |>erungi- 



mur benedicta unctione. 



>i 



And 



"Dehinc manus imponitur per 
bcncdictionem advocans ct invi- 
tans Spiritum Sanctum." — * De 
Bapt; <i§ 4, 7, 8. 

Cyril of Jerusalem describes the 
power of this ointment : rh &yioy 
rovro fjivpov oitKfri y^iXhy, oi>9* its 
&y fTiroi Tis Koivhyy &XA& Kpttrrov x^- 
pifffia, Koi Tlyfvfiaros rou aylov irapov- 
(Tia rrjs avrov Bt6rriros ivt/yytrtKhy 
yfv6fAfyov. — * Catech. Mystag.' iii. 3. 



Pacian (a. d. 370) says expressly, 
that the baptismal water washes 
away sin, and the chrism gives the 
Holy Spirit ; and so the regenera- 
tion is complete; **Haec compleri 
alias nequeunt, nisi lavacri, et chris- 
matis, ct antistitis, sacramenta 
lavacro enim peccata purgantur. 
chrismate Sanctus Spiritus superiii' 
fundi tur ; utra(}ue vero ista manu et 
ore antistitis impetramus ; atquc ita 
totus homo rcnascitur et renovatur 
in Christo." — * Scrm. de Bapt.* 

In the Church of Rome, at the 
end of the fourth century, a pres- 
byter was allowed to i>erform a. fart 
of the chrismation ; thus, '* Pros- 
b>leris chrismate baptizatos ungere 
licet, sed (juod ab episcopo fuerit 
consecratum ; non tamen frontem ex 
eodem oleo signare, quod so/is fpis- 
CO pis debetur quum tradunt Spiritum 
Sanctum Paracletum." — Innocent I. 
Epist. I, ad Decent. § 3. 
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In accordance with the materialistic sentiments then 
prevalent in the Church, a sacred ointment, or Chrism, 
consecrated by a bishop, and thus (as it was believed), 
changed in its nature, and made able to impart the 
Divine Spirit, was applied, with the sign of the cross 
and imposition of hands to the baptized person imme- 
diately after his immersion if a bishop was present, by 
whom alone in ordinary cases this ceremony was to be 
performed. And thus, while the special virtue of the 
water was to wash away sins, the Chrism, with its equally 
marvellous efficacy, was to give the Holy Spirit ; and 
then alone was the regeneration of the baptized com- 
pleted, or at least so completed as to fit him for living the 
Christian life. 

Such was the " confirmation " used in the third and 
fourth centuries ; — an unauthorized and perverted appli- 
cation of an apostolic practice to an unapostolic purpose, 
and another example of the prevalent tendency to con- 
vert the Church into an outward system of mediation, 
and to confound together in a corrupt union the Old and 
New Testament dispensations. 

Confirmation in the modern sense, as used in the 
Church of England, is a very good and wholesome rite 
for those who have been baptized in their infancy, in 
order that they may solemnly make a personal and 
public profession of their Christian faith. And as infant- 
baptism must necessarily be to a certain extent incom- 
plete, such confirmation may well be called with Hooker, 
" A sacramental Complement." But it is not " aftet lVy& 
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example of the Apostles," who used no ceremony at all 
corresponding with it. Neither is it after the example 
of the Nicene Church above referred to ; for tlten there 
was no profession made at the confirmation, either of 
adults or of infants, to whom it was alike applied, as an 
essential part of the baptismal ordinance. The direction 
in our rubric about the confirmation of those who have 
been baptized when " of riper years " was probably given 
from an erroneous supposition that we were following 
the practice of the early times ; but it is quite incon- 
sistent with the Anglican idea of confirmation. "The 
Order of Confirmation " in our Prayer-book is obviously 
intended for those who were baptized in their infancy ; 
and there is no provision made for the confirmation of 
any others." 



But to return for a few moments to the confirmation 
of the early Church ; — the Christian, by the application 



* • In the two Prayer-books of the 
reign of Edward VI., and in the 
Prayer-book which was issued at 
the beginning of Elizabeth's reign 
(a. d. 1559), a short preface was 
prefixed to the Order of Confir- 
mation, containing the following 
sentence: "Secondly, for as much 
as confirmation is ministered to them 
that be baptized, that by imposition 
of hands j\nd prayer they may re- 
ceive strength and defence against 
all temptations to sin, and the as- 
saults of the world and the devil ; it 
IS most meet to be ministered when 



children come to that age, that 
partly by the frailty of their own 
flesh, partly by the assaults of the 
world and the devil, they begin to 
be in danger to faU into sundry 
kinds of sin." This rubric indicates 
that the framers of those Anglican 
liturgies designed to retain to a 
certain extent the idea of confirma- 
tion which prevailed at the Nicene 
period. But the whole of this pre- 
face was omitted in A. D. 1578; 
and nothing at all corresponding 
with the above-quoted sentence 
appears in our Prayer-book now. 
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of the sacred ointment, being thus fully baptized, and 
strengthened, as he was taught to believe, with all spiritual 
grace and power, was clothed in white garments, delivered 
to him sometimes with a solemn charge ; — he stood 
before the " altar " with a lighted taper in his hand ; — the 
kiss of peace was given to him ; — he tasted milk and 
honey in token of his new birth ; — he said the Lord's 
prayer standing upright, as being now a free man, and a 
child of God ; — and he was at once admitted to the 
Lord's Supper, which was commonly administered to 
newly baptized infants, as well as to those of riper 
years. 

On reviewing the whole course of the baptismal cere- 
monial of that time, from the probationary discipline of 
the catechumen to his admission to the Lord's Table, it 
cannot be denied that this elaborate drama may have 
been very solemnly impressive. But how immeasurably 
different was it all from the baptism of the apostolic 
Church ! 

It may have been that the times and the people, with 
whom the Church then had to deal, demanded a some- 
what different treatment in external things from that of 
the apostolic period. It may have been that, when the 
high spiritual elevation and extraordinary gifts of the 
earliest time had passed away, a larger recourse to ma- 
terial and aesthetic appliances, for stimulating a needful 
energy in the Christian cause and life, was not altogether 
unreasonable. It may have been that a lower civilization 
in some parts of the Roman Empire required to be met 
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with more striking appeals to the bodily senses and 
lower self-consciousness of the population. But nothing 
could justify the extremes to which the Church system 
was carried in this direction. Nothing could justify 
a Church of any time or people in thus burying the 
simple ordinance of Christ under a mass of sensational 
superstition.* 

This materialization or making-outward of all spiritual 
acts grew up and flourished, when some of the funda- 
mental inner principles of evangelic truth had been 
forgotten or obscured. It was strengthened and en- 



' Mr. Lccky, in his * History of 
Rationalism,' among other mon- 
strous assertions, utterly at variance 
with the facts of history, takes 
upon himself to .ifTirm that ** for 
1500 years after the establishment 
of the Christian religion it was in- 
tellectually and morally impossible 
that any religion that was not 
material and superstitious could 
have reigned over Europe." And 
that " superstition is the inevitable, 
and therefore the legitimate condi- 
tion of an early civilization." — Vol. 
ii. p. 227, 228. 

When Christianity has come in 
contact with a people in a state of 
barbarism, or low civilization, if it 
has not raised them out of this state 
so far as to enable them to apprehend 
its divine doctrines^ it has, of course, 
been debased by them and loaded 
with superstition. And the more 
surely so, if the teachers of the re- 
ligion themselves have departed 



from the purity and truth of the 
Christian faith. But in the first 
century it was indisputably shown 
that a Christianity, not debased by 
idolatry and superstition, could be 
established in companies of men of 
all classes throughout the Roman 
empire ; and, therefore, there evi- 
dently was no intellectual or moral 
impossibility in the propagation of 
such a religion to any extent 
throughout the population. And if 
possible then, it was possible at any 
other time, if the same truths had 
been presented to men's hearts and 
minds. 

The earliest and the latest annals 
of the Gospel distinctly show that 
the divine message of Christianity, 
when faithfully proclaimed, is able 
to cope, not only with a low state 
of civilization, but with the barbar- 
ism of the negro, and the cannibal- 
ism of the New Zealander. 
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couraged by the simultaneous growth of the hierarchical 
and sacerdotal pretensions with which it was closely 
allied. And it gained its height, when after its union 
with the imperial authority, the Church became more 
than ever a power of earth instead of heaven, and vainly 
thought to honour its heavenly Lord by an ambitious 
display of temporal magnificence. 

We may admire whatever is admirable in the character 
of the good men of those days. We may acknowledge 
their piety, their zeal, their self-denial, their martyr- 
courage; — but to approve of the system which they 
upheld in the Church would be to prefer the delusions of 
man to the truth of God. And to attempt to revive that 
system now, — and to resuscitate, in an age so different 
from theirs, their dead and buried symbolisms and mys- 
teries, — above all, to do this with the warnings of Church 
history sounding in our ears, and with the New Testa- 
ment opened wide before our eyes, — would be a fatal 
anachronism indeed ! It would seem to betoken a blind- 
ness which nothing could enlighten, an infatuation 
hopeless of a cure. 
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the institution of this sacrament with an express imita- 
tion of the original supper of the Lord® 

The Agap6 itself was evidently an apostolic institu- 
tion ; and was at first no doubt not only an evidence 
of the existence, but also a powerful means for the 
promotion, of a strong feeling of union and Christian 
brotherhood. Notwithstanding the irregularities above 
alluded to, it continued after its separation from the 
Lord's Supper to be observed not unprofitably by 
different Churches, though not so frequently as before. 
At the beginning of the third century, if Tertullian's 
account may be our guide, such social meetings, con- 
ducted with such excellent order, and so much piety 
and kindly feeling, as he describes, must have been 
productive of the best effects ; and must have exhibited 
a very striking contrast to the ordinary pagan festivities. 
But these meetings, so excellent when well regulated, 
were from the beginning liable to abuse after they were 
separated from the Lord's Supper, as well as before. 
Such abuses are alluded to in the Epistle of St Jude, 
as happening even in his time; and at a later period, 
when the early Christian fervour was diminished, dis- 
cipline more relaxed, and the numbers of nominal 
Christians much increased, these abuses became more 
glaring. The original 'Aydirrf was of course held in tlie 



* This custom appears to be altaris non nisi a jejunis hominibus 

alluded to in the cxmon of the celebrentur, excepto tifto dU aft^iivrr- 

Council of Carthage, A. D. 397, sario^ quo cxna Domini celebratury 

which was as follows ; "Sacramenta — Can. 29. 
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